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ABSTRACT ■ 

Data on the characteristics, information needs, and 
information dissemination patterns of actual and ; potential users of 
educational information were gathered through field interviews with 
persons representing a variety of educational roles and geographical 
locations (Vol, I) as well as through a nationwide mail questionnaire 
survey (Vol. II), Questions for the study were generated from an 
Educational Information Use Model which hypothesized relationships 
hetween user characteristics, information needs, and information 
sources employed. Eesults indicate that while there are many 
differencas among respondents for the variables analyzed, there are 
distinct patterns of information use related to personal style aad 
type of educational position held. This study forms half of a larger 
study intended to provide guidance for decision making and planning 
at all Levels in the Onited States Education Information Service^ 
complex. Appended are the mail survey sampling design and the mail 
survey installment. (STS) 
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FOREWORD 

The study reported here was performed by the Far West Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development as a subcontractor to the System Development Corporation 
under Contract NuiTiber NIE"-C-74-0099 with the National Institute of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Although led by the Far West 
Laboratory r the Educational Information Mat:ket Study was a joint effort involving 
staff of the System Development Corporation (SDC) , Applied Communication Research 
(ACR) , and the Far West Laboratory as contractors, and the staff and consultants 
of the Information aind Communication Systems Division, Dissemination and Resources 
Group r of the National Institute of Education. 

The field survey of key persons in education was designed and conducted primarily 
by Par West Laboratory staff; however, we need to acknowledge the advice and con- 
structive criticism of the following persons; 

SDC: Robert Katter, Karl Pearson, Jr., Cynthia Hull 
ACR: Colin Mick, William Paisley, Matilda Butler-Paisley 
NIE: Mollie MacAdairSr Samuel Rosenf eld, Thomas Clemens, Charles Haughey, 
Charles Hoover, and Delmer Trester; 

Among the several NIE consultants, we especially acknowledge the survey sampling 
and instrument development advice provided by Dr. Sam Sieber, and the assistance 
of Dr. Lyle Lanier, who aided us in gaining information concerning the needs of 
higher education audiences. 

The Far West Laboratory team was led by Paul D. Hood. The field interview 
schedule was ^developed and piloted with the assistance of Barbara Havassy, Linda 
Sikorski, Nancy McCutchan, and Andrea Lash. Ms. Charlotte Coleman of the S\irvey 
Research Center, University of California at Berkeley, trained and supervised the 
field interviewers. Ms. McCutchan and Ms. Saundra Schaulis developed the field 
interview sampl ' ^-g procedures and arranged for and coordinated the field interviews 
Field intervieviors included: Charlotte Coleman, Paul Hood, Marilyn Madspn, Marie 
Paul, Linda Sikorski, and Gail Wrausmann. Coding, data processing, and report 
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writing were dono by Paul Hood and Laird Blackwell, Tho project administrative 
assistants were Mrst Carol Burkhart and Mrs, Ursula Hoffman. 

Finally, we need to acknowlodgo not only tho cooperation of the 137 persona who 
gave an hour or more of their time for tho interviews, but aloo the assistance of 
the scores of persons in state departments of education, local and intermediate 
educational agencies, professional associations, ERIC clearinghouses, and other 
agencies who assisted in identifying interview candidates. 
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WSTRACT 

The Educational Information Market Study was part of a larger study of educational 
information system requirements, sponuored by the National Institute of Education* 
The market study was concerned vith defining the characteristics! needs, and pur- 
poses of educational audiences in terms of their actual or potential use of edu- 
cational information. 

This study was a two-stage effort. In stage one, field interviews were conducted 
with a purposely selected sample of 137 key persons, representing 18 different 
educational roles and located in over 40 communities throughout the U.S. Stage 
tw6 involved a major, nationwide mail questionnaire survey. 'The intent of the 
field survey was: (1) to develop in-depth understanding of user information needs 
that could be employed to design the mail survey; (2) to develop and refine a con- 
ceptual framework and an analytic methodology; and (3) to develop qualitative in- 
formation to clarify or illuminate data of the mail survey. 

An Educational Information Use Model is presented which establishes relationships 
among several sets of variables, including: (1) organizational context, (2) posi- 
tion, (3) person, (4) information resources, (5) information sociometric variables, 
(ti) purposes for seeking information, and (7) sources used/preferred. 

The results indicate that there are mamy significant differences among audiences 
in their purposes for seeking information, the sources they use, the search strat-» 
egies they employ, the results they obtain (success/dif ficu3.ty) ,, in what they do 
with the information they obtain, in thoir propensity to sporftemeously provide 
obtained information to others, and in the numbers and types of persons who come 
to them for information. The field surv^ay data analyses confirm the validity of 
the Educational Information Use M ^el and provide estimates of the patterns and 
strev.gths of variable relationships. 
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I. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

A. ; INTRODUCTION 

The Educational Information Market Study was part of .a larger study of educa- 
tional information system requirements, sponsored by the National Institute 
of Education, and undertaken by a project tecun consisting of the System Develop- 
ment Corporation, Applied Communication Research, Inc. , and the Far West; Labora- 
tory for Educational Research and Development . The market study was concerned 
with defining the characteristics, needs, and purposes of educational audiences 
in terms of their actual or potential use of educational information. 

The market study was a two-stage effort. In stage one, field interviews were con 
ducted with a purposely selected sample of 137 key persons, representing 18 
different educational roles, and located in over 40 communities throughout the 
United States. Stage two involved a major, nationwide nail' questionnaire 
survey- The intent of the field sxirvey was at least threefold: (1) to develop 
an indjspth understanding of user information needs that could be enployed to-^ 
design the mail survey; (2) tp develop and refine a conceptual framework and 
associated data analytic methodology to be employed, in the data design and 
analysis of the mail survey; and (3) to develop qualitative information which 
might be used to clarify or illtiminate the more limited and more structured data 
that would be obtained in the mail survey. 

The ..field interview was designed to obtain information relevant to several sets 
of information user and information use variables which were of particular in- 
terest to this educational market study. The variable sets cUid their hypothe- 
sized relationships are indicated in Figure 1. From some points of view, positio 
purposes and sources form a "core** or "foundation" for understanding the nature 
of users' needs. The arrows connecting the three data types suggest a view of 
causal relationships > namely^ that position will directly affect" the users' piir- 
poses for seeking information and also the sources used., Moreover, purposes are 
also seen as having a significant predictive relationship on sources used. The 
arrows al so indicate that context, perso n ^ information resources, and sociometric 
variables Vill be related to the position a person holds and will affect the 
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" Figure 1 . * ^ EDUCATION ' INFORMATION "USE MODEL' 

Type of Variable (and Example Variables) 
and Their Posited Relationships 




sequence, preferences , 
reasons for prefer-, 
ence, etc.) 
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p^xrposes for which that person seeks information and the sources which are used 
to seek it. Although this seems to be obvious, we really have no good, quanti- 
tative idea about the strength, _ _ 

causal relationships. If significant, meaningful patterns qaa be established, 
there would be at least a beginning basis for designing or redesigning infor- 
mation products and services (i.e., sources) in terms of needs (including pur- 
poses) of different classes of users. 

B. INSTRUMENTATION AND ANALYSIS 

The interview schedule consisted of questions relevant to all the types of variables 
in the Education Information Use Model (Figure 1). First, there were several 
questions which focused on the position and kind of work the interviewee per- 
formed. Then after a general question cibout information use, the respondent was 
presented with a list of 22 types of information sources (e.g., face-to- face 
discussions, textbooks and reference books, library facilities) and asked to 
rato those they used in terms of the ease/difficulty they experienced in ob- 
taining the information they needed for each source. Next the respondent was 
presented with a deck of cards, each listing a type of purpose for seeking in- 
formation (e.g., determining results of related work performed by others). 
After deleting cards. listing purposes not relevant in the user's work in 
education, the user sorted the remaining relevant purposes into several cate- 
gories of frequency of use."' Next the user was asked to select the two purposes 
for which information was most frequently sought. Pointing to the first of 
these most frequent purpose items, the interviewer asked the respondent to scan 
the list of sources presented earlier and identify the first, second, and third 
source which the user would normally turn to in seeking information for this 
purpose. After identifying each source, the user was asked why this source was 
used. The interview continued with questions regarding the most important pur- 
poses, and why they were important, critical incidents involving success or 
failure in finding information, and amount of time and money spent in seeking 
information. Then, questions were asked relating to the number and professional 
level of people to whom the user communicates information (sociometric) . Person 
data was provided by quest ions about age, sex, ethnicity, degree level, and 
1 months in job. Questions about perception o£ isolation and budget for 
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; ■ . ' .... • • 

information' search provided data on information resources . Context data was 
provided by questions about organization type, educational level of job focus, 

,.L..and-'^population density- of the^community.i ..set, - 

Data from/these questions were tabulated, ranked, and otherwise summarized • 
Factor analyses were used to describe the within variable set relationships 
among the source items and among the purpose items. Then, in order to investi- 
gate the relationship between the variable sets shown in Figure 1, three multi- 
variate methods were employed: (1) canonical correlation analyses to examine 
the relationships between the sources and the other sets of variables; (2) 
regression analyses to determine the combination of user characteristic variables 
that can best predict the ease of sources used; and (3) multiple discriminant 
- analyses to investigate differences in patterns of information use by different 
types of users . 

C- RESULTS 

The results indicate that there are many significant differences among education 
information subaudiences in their purposes for seeking information, the sources 
they use, the search strategies they employ, the results they obtain (success/ 
difficulty), in what they do with the information they obtain, in their pro- 
pensity to spontaneously provide obtained information to others, and in the 
numbers and types of persons who come to them for information- 

Al though there are differences among subaudiences, the Education Information Use 
Model suggests that patterns of information use (needs, sources used, search 
strategies, outcomes) are multiply determined; and ..that information going beyond 
an audience typology may be employed effectively to identify and describe various 
education information "markets." The series of canonical correlation analyses 
amply demonstrates that context , position , person , and information resources are 
indeed related to sociometric and purpose variables and that all these sets of 
variaJ^Ies, taken one .or more at a time, are significantly related to data con- 
cerning sources used/preferred . 
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Regression analyses indicate that ease of use of several, but not all,_of the 
sources can be predicted *o some extent by u..er characteristics. Although oraani:! 
zation/context , position , person, sociometric , and purposes variables^ each con- ■ • 
-tribute separately to the..prediction of...ease. of „use .o 

zation/context , and position show the strongest r...lationship to sources. These 
three types of variables, used together, correlate about .50 with the ease of 
using each of several sources of information. However, more than two-thirds of 
tiie sources (including "national inforF.ation systems such as ERIC" and "abstracts, 
bibliographies i and indexes") are not predictable by us6r characteristics. 

Regression analyses also indicate that the relatively easily obtainable information 
about age, sex, and geographic location has little relationship to ease of use of 
sources * 

Hierarchical grouping and multiple discriminant analyses on the basis of similar- 
ities and differences in purposes and sources suggests that there are distinct 
patterns of information use that characterize people, and that the people who 
tend to use similar patterns are. only sometimes in the same types of jobs or 
positions. Thus, patterns of purposes and sources may be as much personal styles 
as they are requirements or . consequences of particular jobs or positions. " 
Seemingly distinct patterns. or profiles of purposes and sources are tentatively 
identified. In some cases, these patterns seem to clearly characterize an 
orientation toward information use (e.g., finding all "personal" sources easy 
to use and all "semi- formal" and "formal" sources difficult to use, or "providing 
information to others" being the only frequent purpose for seeking information). 
Although these findings of distinct patterns of information use that are only 
partially related to job type are extremely speculative at this point, they, are 
interesting enough to warrant further investigation. 
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II. INTRODUCriON 

A. BACKGROUND 

The emergence of a major federal r<^le in educational information systems and 
services parallels the earlier emergence of federal roles in science information, 
biomedical information, defense/ space information, etc. However, the infor- 
mation systems and services in each of these fields have taken different oper- 
ational forms. The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) component 
of the educational information system has passed its "Qiirteenth anniversary, ' 
and is today the largest screened knowledge base about education in the world, 
including some 230,000 citations of technical and journal literature. ERIC 
can be seen to have evolved from a researcher's information system to a 
practitioner information system in response to needs for widely diffused knowledge 
that distinguish education from less applied scientific fields. 

While ERIC is sometimes criticized and sometimes praised — for both the right 
and the wrong reasons — it is indispensible, and it isHtypical of most information 
systems now serving the sciences and professions. ERIC'S design was based partly 
on precedent, partly on the collective experience of its designers as information 
users themselves, and partly on the state-of-the-art in both the information and 
the communication sciences at that time. 

In more than thirteen years of operation, ERIC has helped to shape understanding 
among information scientists regarding the distinction between requirements for 
a scientific information system and a professional information system. 

The market analysis of educational information service needs has been conceived 
by the Information and Communication Systems Division of the National Institute 
of Education as an antecedent to determining the specifications for developing 
an educational information system more responsive to the needs of educational 
information users . 

Although the term "market analysis" may be new in the field of educational 
information services, the concept of determining user needs and behavior as an 

o 18 
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essential step in the specification of requirements for information and com- 
munication systems is well established. There . is a 20-year tradition of re- L - 

search in this area, beginning with a 1952 ^study by He^^ Gathering ; 

tUbittf of Workers in Pure and Applied Scie>nce , Since that time, information 
iioeds research has extended into all branches of science and the professional 
disciplines, as may be seen by scanning, for example, the "Information Needs . 1 

and Uses" chapters in successive volumes of the Annual Review of Information ; - 

Science and Technology , ^ 

From the numerous studies, perhaps not directly related to education but rele- 
vant to this study, certain significant characteristics of information seeking 
habits may be drived- 

Information seeking behavior of engineers seemed to be programed 

possibly due to perceived cost of information seeking — McLaughlin, ] 

■ I 

Rosenbloom, and Wolek (1965) . 

• ■• i 

Individual differences are closely related to perceived relevance on ' 
information seeking — Rees and Shultz (1967). I 

•i 

Accessibility and ease of use correlate strongly with perceived utility ^ 
of information- Accessibility and experience are also closely related j 
to channel use. However, acceptance of information correlates highly 
with perceived technical quality, but not with accessibility or ease 
of use — Allen and Gerstberger (1967) . 

Scientists tend to rely primarily on written sources, while tech- 
nologists rely on oral sources — Allen (1966) . 

Amount and diversity of information inputs and degree from a major 
institution predicts a great deal of the predictable variance in 
productivity measures — Paisley and Parker (1966). 

Degree of access to informal channels affects information seeking 
behavior — Allen et al. ( 1968) . ^ 
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• Spatial distance is a correlate of the probability of communication — 
, O'Gara (1968) . 

• "Information style," a tendency to behave in certain patterns in^ 
relation to information seeking and use, seems to be relatively 
stable over long periods of time, but is definitely affected by 
changes in environment — Rubenstein et al. (1968). 

In these studies and other s,i the' information gathering profiles ("information 
style") of scientists and professionals show us a system in which informal, 
interpersonal channels are at least as significant as the formal channels whose 
responsiveness to changing information needs leaves much to be desired. 

in the area of information use and communication in education,^ nuiober of 
studies, including those of Hood (1973); Dershimer (1970) ; Hood and McCutchan 
(1972); Chorness, Rittenhouse, and Heald (1968); McCracken (1970); Fry (1972); 
Hull and Wanger (1972); and Paisley (1972) have provided some iYisight into the 
information needs and habits of educational researchers and practitioners. In 
siamroary of these studies, it can be observed that: 

• Both formal and informal communications systems are extremely diffuse 
and make it difficult for the educational researcher to obtain 
information. 

• Most development and diffusion personnel rely on informal communication 
channels, since they are less print-oriented and the nature of their 
work typically requires reference to information in many fields. 

Also, much of the information they seek is either fugitive or very 
limited in distribution or access. 

• Educational practitioners . pLay many roles requiring different kinds 
of information. 

• Practitioners feel they do. not get the type and/or format of infor- 
mation that th ey need for pl an ning, decision-m aking and implementation 
of new practices . 
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• Practitioners usually need information from a large data base and 
have little time to gather and use it. They are also frequently 

^JV tJ3i!5?-?5. J;T^..«^i^ 

• The most frequently used and preferred information sources are 
colleagues and ptjier xnfopmal contacts. 

• When consulting formal information sources, practitioners most often 
use "how-to" types of materials and least often consult research- 
oriented documents. 

• Difference in use patterns is related to educational roles. 

• Practitioners most often use research-oriented literature to keop 
abreast in a field, for research projects, prograim improvement, course 
work assignments, anc, c-orriculum development. 

• More than 60 percent of the estimated users of ERIC are undergrad- 
uate and graduate students. 

Information and communication behavior is extremely complex and multiply deter- 
mined. Previous research suggests that the educational information market can 
be "segmented" empirically into submarkets and that these submarkets can be 
associated with individual "information styles." 
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B. THE EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION MARKET STUDY FIELD SURVEY OF KEY 

PERSONS IN EDUCATION 

Although there have- been- a number of- studies-of information -needs -of specif ic-- 

groups of educational information users (e.g., teachers, educational researchers), 
there has been no truly comprehensive, nationwide probability sampling survey 
of the information needs of all major types of users. Moreover, nearly all the 
existent surveys have confined their data analyses and reporting to relatively , 
simple tabulations and cross-tabulations of item responses of the one or more 
types of positions held by respondents. Statistical analysis of differences 
among groups or relationships among variables has rarely been attempted. 

The market study was a two-stage effort. In stage one, field interviews were 
conducted with a purposely selected sample of 137 key persons, representing 18 

■ / ■ 

differei}t educational roles, and located in over 40 communities throughout the 
U.S. Stage two called for a major, nationwide mail questionnaire survey. The 
intent of the field survey was at least threefold: (1) to develop an indepth . 
understanding of user information needs that could be enqployed to design the 
mail survey; (2) to develop and refine a conceptual framework and associated 
data analytic methodology to be employed in the data design and analysis 'of 
the mail survey; and (1) to develop qualitative information which might be 
used to clarify or illuminate the more limited and more structured data that 
would be obtained in the mail survey. 

The field interview covered a number of subject areas reflecting the Education 
Information Use Model depicted in Figure 1 on Page 1-2. The conception of in- 
formation used depicted in this figure suggests that specific job position may 
be the prime determinant (predictor) of purposes for which the user seeks in- 
formation and also an important determinant of the sources used/preferred . 
Position is also conditioned by the organizational context (geographic location, 
population density, type of org-mization) , and also by the biographic character- 
istics of the person occupying the position (age, sex, education, association 
memberships, years of experience, etc.). 

Context , person , and position variables may all be predictive of purposes and 
: — -of- sourges^nisxsd/preferred— '^A'^fourth^redxctor^set- 
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actually available. A fifth set of variables characterize the user sociometrically 
in terms of the users tending to pass on to others or to report that persons come 

to hi^^ infomatiqn Sources used/preferred represent. ,tb^y inain set. of ... 

"dependent variables," which are of chief interest in this market study. 

The interview schedule consisted of questions relevant to all the types of 
variables in the Education Information Use Model (Figure 1) . First, there were 
several questions which focused on the position and kind of work the interviewee 
performed. Then, after a general question about information use, the respondent 
was presented with a list of 22 types of information sources (e.g., face-to- 
face discussions, textbooks and reference books, library facilities) and asked 
to rate those he/she used in terms of the ease/difficulty experienced in 
obtaining the information needed for each source. Next, the respondent was 
presented with a deck of. cards, each listing a type of purpose for seeking infor- 
mation (e.g., determining results of related work performed by others). After 
deleting cards listing purposes not relevant in the user's work in education, 
the user sorted the remaining relevant purposes into several categories of 
frequency of use- Next the user was asked to select the two purposes for which 
information was most frequently sought- Pointing to the first of these most 
frequent purpose items , the interviewer asked the respondent to scan the list 
of sources presented earlier and identify the first, second, and third source 
which the user would normally turn to in seeking information for this purpose. 
After identifying each source, the user was asked why this source was used. The 
interview continued with questions regarding the most important purposes and 
why they were important, critical incidents involving success or failure in 
finding information, and amount of time and money spent in seeking information. 
Then, questions were asked relating to the number and professional level of 
people to whom the user communicates information ( sociometric) . Person data 
was provided by questions about age, sex, ethnicity, degree level, and months 
in job. Questions about perception of isolation and budget for information 
search provided data on information resources . Context data was provided by 
questions about organization type, educational level of job focus, and pop- 
ulation density of the community in which the job is set. 

,D.ata_froia_these_questiohs.-.were--.tabulated,i-.rankedr--and--otherwi^ r— — 

Factor analyses were used to describe the within variable set relationships 
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ainong the source items and among the purpose items. Then, in order to investigate 
the relationship between the variable sets shown in Figure 1, three multivarir*:s 
methods were employed: (1) canonical correlation analyses to examine the rr - 
lationships between the sources and the other sets of variables; (2) regression 
analyses to determine the combination of user characteristic variables that can 
best predict the ease of sources used; and (3) multiple discriminant analyses 
to investigate differences in patterns of information use by different types of 
users. * 

This report will first describe procedures and results relevant to the separate 
sets of variables included in the Education Information Use Model (Figure 1) . 
Then the results of the various multivariate statistical analyses investigating 
tne relationships between these sets of variables will be presented and dis- 
cussed. ^^ 
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Table 1. Planned and Actual Field Interview Sample 



Type of Position 



X. Practitioners 

1.1 Teachers 

1.2 Supervisors of Instruction 

1. 3 Principals 

2. Administrators 

2.1 School District Staff 
• 2.2 Intermediate Unit Staff 
• 2.3 State Education Agency Staff 

2.4 State Education Agency Information 

Specialists 

3. Governance 

3.1 State School Board Members 

3.2 Local School Board Members 

3.3 State Legislators and Aides " 

3.4 U.S. Congressional Aides 

4. Higher Education 

4.1 Education Faculty 

4.2 Social Scientists 

4. 3 Institutional Researchers 

4.4 College Presidents 

5. Special Intdrc^st 

5.1 Minority Organization Representatives 

5.2 Women's Organization Representatives 

5.3 Information Center Staff 



TOTAL 



Planned 
Sample 



(34) 

12 
10 
12 

(28) 
12 
5 
11 



(24) 
6 

' 10 
5 
3 

(16) 
4 
4 
4 
4 

(23) 

10 
8 

5 . 



125 



Actual 
Sample 



(33) 

12 
13 
8 

(36) 
12 
7 
7 

10 

(28) 
6 
9 
9 
4 

(19) 
6 
4 
5 
4 

(21) 

9 
7 
5 

137 
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♦state Education Agency Information Specialists were not a planned 
category, but one that emerged during the course of the field 
interviews. 
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III. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VARIABLE SETS 



ERIC 



A. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 

-The field survey called for interviews with 125 persons distributed among five 
major types of information user audiences: practitioners; administrators; 
policy-makers; higher education personnel; and special interest groups. Each 
information audience was divided into three or misre subaudiences, and the planned 
sample was distributed across these subaudiences on the basis of priorities 
established by NIE and the amount of prior knowledge about the information use/ 
nc.i-use patterns of each subaudience (see Table 1). since the field survey was 
an exploratory study, the sample was designed to maximize variance. In ident- 
ifying potential respondents several factors were considered. The central issue 
was to insure a range of responses that reflects the diversity of opinions, per- 
ceptions, and needs within the education community. Given practical constraints, 
it was more important to obtain some input from many locations in the spectrxan 
of opinions and needs, including extreme points, than to attempt to create a 
statistically representative stratified sample (which would not be possible, given 
the small sample size). Five factors were explicitly considered in selecting 
specific respondents. These were: education subaudience; geographic location; 
sex; ethnicity; and degree of virbanization. Time and travel costs constrained 
the scheduling of interviews; however, interviews were conducted in 40 locations 
throughout the continental United States. As indicated in Table 1, the actual 
sample differs only slightly from the planned sample in terms of the allocation 
among subaudiences. ' 

Table 2 presents a rsummary of several characteristics of the sample of key 
persons in the several education subaudiences. Overall, 35 percent of the sample 
is female and 17 percent is minority (3% American Indian; 2% Asian; 8% Black; 
3% Hispanic; and 1% other). At least 20 percent of the sample comes from each 
of the four major cei s regions (20% North Atlantic; 26% Great Lakes and Plains; 

. 2?* South East; 33% Wi c and South West) The sample is predominantly urban 

(78%) , but includes 9 percent who work in suburban areas (more than 5,000 and 

less than 50,000 and within 25 miles of a citv of 50,000 nr mn^») , Q.r»r^ent-who— 

work in towns of less than 50,000, 2 percent whose work location is in rural 



Table 2. Distribution at Pi«ld InUrviw Swplei Type of Pc!ltien by ' , 

Sex, Minority, Resior, Urb4ni««l0fi, A?e, Seniority, Duree, »rd Henbership 



Typ« of Poiltlod 



1. Practitioners 

1.1 Teachers 

1.2 Superviiors ot Inttruction 

1.3 Princlpels 

2. Administrators 

2.1 School District Staff 
: 2.2 Intermediate Unit SUff 

2.3 Sut« Education Agency Stiff 

2.4 State Education Agency Inforution 
Specialists 

3. Policy Hakers 

3.1 SUte School Board Heabers 

3.2 Local School Board Keobera 

3.3 State Legislators and Aids 

3.4 U.S. Congressional Aides 

4. Higher Educatio n 

4.1 Education Faculty 

4.2 Social Scientists 

4.3 Institutional Researchers . 

4.4 College Presidents 



Nr. 



12 
13 



12 

■ 7 
7 

10 



5. S j ieclal Interest Groups 

5.1 Hlnority Organization Representative's ^ 

5.2 Wonen's Organization Representatives 7 

5.3 Information Center Staff 5, 



TOTAL 



137 



Monen 



67 
31 
12 



17 
43 

00 

20 

67 
69 
33 
25 



00 
25 
00 
00 



22 
100 
40 

35 



Minor' 
ity 



17 
00 
25 



25 
14 

00 

10 



00 
22 
11 
00 



00 
25 
00 
00 



100 
00 
20 

17 



NA 



25 
15 
43 

20 



17 

00 
11 
50 



17 
00 
00 
00 



22 
57 
100. 

20 



CP 



33 
31 
12 



25 
14 

10 



17 
33 
22 
25 



00 
25 
40 
50 



56 
29 
00 

26 



S£ 



17 



25 



17 
00 
14 

50 



33 
00 
56 
25 



50 
00 
20 
50 



U 
■00 
00 

20 



SW 



33 
61 
50 



33 
71 

00 

20 



33 
66 
11 
00 



33 
75 
40 
00 



11 
14 
00 

22 



Pop. 



3.25 
3.69 
3.12 



3.83 
4.00 
3.43 

4.00 



3.33 
3.89 
3.77 
4.00 



4.00 
3.50 
3.20 
3.00 



3.78 
3,86 
2.80 

3.6i 



Age 



38 
49 
43 



45 
45 
43 

48 



51 
47 

35 

,33 



49 
44 
42 
41 



41 
46 
39 

44 



Vears in 



6.1 
13,3' 
5.8 



7,5 
4,8 
5,4 

8,5 



7,3 
4,3 
3,1 
5,4 



13,2 
7,2 
6,9 

3.2 



3.5 
1,7 

6J 

6,6 



Pes. 



4.4 
5.3 
2.4 



4.4 
2.6 
3.4 

6.1 



2.6 
2.3 
1.6 
3.9 



8.0 
3.6 
3.2 
3.1 



1.7 
1.7 
3.6 

3.6 



Degreq, 
Level 



6.2 
5.8 



6.5 
5.7 

6.3 

5.9 



3.8 
4.2 
4.8 
4.2' 



7.0 
7.0 
6.6 



5.2 

5.7 
5.4 

5.6 



Nr.Prof.AS5o.Hea. 



Nation Region 



1.2 

2-1 
1.4 



2.3 
1.6 
1.9 

1.6 



1.0. 
1.0 
.4 

. .0 



4.2 
1.8 
.6 

2.2 



.6 

2.2 
1.5 



1.2 
1.2 



.6 
1.2 
.7 

.4 



.2 
1.0 
.3 
.0 



■■,2 

•2, 

.2 

.0 



Local 



.5 

;'6 



.1 
.1 
.0 



.0 

.1 

.2 

.5 



■0 
.0 
.0 
.2 



.2 
.4 
.0 



H 
H 
H 
I 
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areas (5,000 population or less), and 2% unclassified. The four categories of 
population density were scored, 4, 3, 2, and 1 respectively, yielding an average 
of 3.62 for the total sample. 

Although inclusion of women and minorities in the sample and representation of 
every region of the U.S. was attained for the total sample, these objectives were 
not met for every subaudience. Given the very small size of the subaudience 
samples and the limited number of locations visited, it was economically in- 
feasible to schedule interviews in a way that would completely balance each sub- 
audience on all factors. In the case of teachers, principals, school district 
staff, and state agency information staff there is a modest approximation to 
representation among all four census regions along with some representation of 
both women and minorities- However, other subaudience s are not as well rep- 
resented. Among the more notable discrepancies are the following: aside from 
one social scientist, women are absent in the higher education subaudiences and 
among the SEA staff (except information staff) . Minority persons are not rep- 
resented among the supervisors of instruction, state school board members, U.S. 
Congressional aides, or women's organization representatives; and there is only 
one minority person among 19 persons in the higher education audiences- Several 
subaudiences are disproportionately drawn from the West and South West, including 
supervisors of instruction; intermediate unit staff; local school board menibers; 
and social scientists- Conversely, this area has no representation among several 
subaudiences- The majority of the state legislators, half of the school of 
education faculty, and half of the college presidents are located in the South 
East- The majority of the minority organization representatives come from 
the Great Lakes and Plains region, while the majority of the women's rep- 
resentatives come from the North Atlantic region- Aside from this majority, and 
two of the four U-S- Congressional aides, the North Atlantic region is con- 
spicuously underrepresented in many of the subaudiences - 

The objective to include some nonurban respondents was also unevenly attained - 
In some cases it was impossible, e-g-, all U-S- Congressional aides worked in 
'{Washington, D- (Population density average equals 4-0- ) All the intermediate 

unit staff, SEA information staff, and the educational faculty also worked in 
urban areas- By contrast, moderate numbers of teachers, principals, state agency 
and school board members, institutional researchers, college presidents, and 
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information center staff worked in nonurban areas as is indicated by the lower 
population density averages. 

Because subaudience positions have proven to be significant predictors of 
purposes for seeking information and of sources usedy it is important to stress 
these imbalances in sex, minority, and geographic representation among the sub- 
audiences, because they may produce spurious correlations with other variables. 
For example, sex may b6 found to be significantly correlated with use of a 
particular information source when, in fact, the correlation may be attributatxie 
to differences cunong types of svibaudiences in their use of this source, and sex 
appears to be correlated because of dif ^'^^rent proportions of male and female 
members in the various subaudiences. It must, therefore, be einphasized that 
significant correlations involving sex, minority status, or region must be 
treated with caution in making interpretations . 

We next turn to an examination of some other characteristics of the persons in 
the sample which could conceivably have a bearing on information usage. The 
average age for the total sample is 44 years with a range from 33 years for U.S. 
Congressional aides (and 35 for stated legislators and aides) to 51 for state 
school board members (and 49 for supervisors of instruction and education faculty) 

Supervisors of instruction and education faculty have the greatest relative 
seniority with 13.3 and 13.2 years respectively in "^their present organizations. 
By contrast, the women's organization representatives have the shortest average 
time (1.7 years), followed by state legislators and aides (3.1 years) and. college 
presidents (3.2 years). Overall the average time in the current organization is 
6.6 years. 

Average time in current position is slightly more than half as long (3.6 years). 
The short term positions are state legislators and aides (1.6 years) and minority 
and women's organization representatives (both 1.7 years). Longest in their 
current position are the school of education faculty (8.0 years), followed by 
state education agency information staff (6.1 years) and supervisors of in- 
struction (5.3 years). 
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Degree level was scored on a scale as follows: 

1 High School 

2 Junior College 

3 Bachelor's Degree 

4 Bachelor's plus (includes credentials) 

5 Master's Degree 

6 Master 's plus 

7 Doctoral Degree 

The average of 5.6 for the total sample thus suggests that the majority of the 
sample had at least a master's degree. All of the education faculty and all the 
social scientists had doctoral degrees, as did the majority of the other two 
higher education subaudiences. All the special interest groups scored over 5.0 
(master's degree). The typical administrator has done substantial work beyond 
the master's degree; indeed at least half of the school district staff had their 
doctoral degree. Practitioners are just slightly lower. The majority of the 
teachers in the sample had received their master ' s , degree . As a group, the 
policy-makers are least prone to have advanced degrees, but nearly all have at 
least a bachelor's degree. We thus see that this sample of key persons is pre- 
dominantly a middle-aged, very well educated group. 

We assumed that most of the key persons would belong to at least one professional 
educational association. In fact, the averages for the total sample indicate that 
they belonged to 1.5 national, 0.6 state or regional, and 0.2 local professional 
educational associations. The outstanding joiners of national educational associa- 
tions are the education faculty with an average of 4.2 memberships. Subaudiences 
with cui average of 2.0 or more include supervisors of instruction, school district 
staff, college presidents, and information center staff. Subaudiences with average 
memberships of less than 1.0 include state legislative aides (0.4), U.S. Congres- 
sional aides (none), institutional researchers (0.6), minority organization rep- 
resantatives (0.6), and v/omen's organization representatives (0.9). 

As we can see by these membership averages, the several subaudiences differ widely 
in their access to educational information that may be provided by memberships in 
national educational associations. 
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While membership in one or more national educational associations is the rule, 

membership in state or regional and in local associations is less prevalent. 

Just half of the subaudiences have averages over 0.5 for state or regional 

memberships. The prominent joiners of state or regional educational associations 

are: supervisors of instruction; school principals; intermediate unit staff; 

and local school board members. Indeed, membership at this level is conspic- > 

uously associated with some relation to a local or intermediate educational 

agency. 

* 

Relatively few (less than 20%) of the sample belong to local educational 
associations. Membership in local associations is especially prominent cunong 
practitioners, and nearly absent among higher education and administrator 
audiences. 

We note that one-way analysis of variance tests indicate that there are signif- 
icant differences among the 18 subaudiences (types of positions) on all these 
variables: age, years in organization, degree level, and number of memberships 
at all three levels (national, state or regional, and local) . 
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B. PURPOSES FOR SEEKING INFORMATION 

1. FREQUENT PURPOSES ■ 

Each person was asked to sort a dock of cards, each card listing one purpose 
for seeking information, into several categories of frequency of use. The 
responses were scored as follows: the two purposes for which information is 
sorted "most frequent" = 5; other purposes sorted "most often" = 4; purposes sorted 
"next most often" = 3; purposes sorted "least often" = 2; purposes for which 
respondent does not seek information =1. 

Table 3 presents the items, rank ordered by rating means. Finding answers to 
specific questions related to work was, on the average, the most frequent pur- 
pose, followed by: providing information to others; developing alternative 
approaches to problems; keeping aware of developments in education; and acquiring 
ideas for work. Perhaps because classroom teachers constituted less than 10 
percent of the sample, preparing or planning teaching/classroom materials was the 
least frequent of the 19 purposes. . 

A factor analysis of .these data (see Table 4) suggests that the 19 purposes 
may be organized into eight major . groups. (Note this analysis is based on 106 
interviews . ) 

Factor I: Work-Related Vigilance, Five purposes (e.g., keeping aware of who is 
working in specific subjects or problem areas; determining results of related work 
performed by others; identifying new sources of assistance for improving my work 
in progress) load significantly on Factor I, which seems to involve information 
seeking for purposes of improving one's work. 

Factor lit New Materials, Methods, Developments and Competencies . Factor II 
involves six purposes mainly concerned with keeping current. The purpose with 
highest loading is identifying new materials, methods, or procedures. Other 
purposes loading significantly on this factor are: learning a new specialty or 
competence, keeping aware of developments in education, keeping aware of develop- 
ments in related fields, gaining theoretical information to support work in 
progress, and identifying new sources of assistance for improving my work. 
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Table 3. Purposes for Seeking Educational Information, 
Rank Ordered by Frequency Ratings 
(N = 136) 



Rank 


Rating MecUi 


Item # 


Purpose 


1 


3.90 


5 


Find answers to specific questions related 
to my work 


2 


3.83 


17 


Provide in formation to others' 


3 


3.62 


3 


Develop alternative approaches to 
problems ' 


4 


3.58 


9 


Keep aware of developments in education 


5 


3.57 


1 


Acquire ideas for my work 


6 


3.23 


18 


Make or set policy 


/ 




6 


Identify newcmaterials, methods, or pro- 
cedures 


Q 


"5 1 Q 

J . xo 


11 


Identify new sources of assistance for 
improving my work 


Q 




16 


Prepare articles, reports, speeches, etc. 


XU 




10 


Keep aware of developments in related 
■ fields 


11 


2 .90 


7 


Evaluate an educational practice or pro- 
duct 


12 


2.85 


15 


Make decisions about educational practice 
or products 


13 


2.71 


2 


Gain theoretical information to support 
work in progress 


14 


2.67 


8 


Keep aware of who is working in specific 
subject or problem areas 


15 


2.59 


19 


Support decisions already made 


16 


2.54 


4 


Determine results of related work per- 
formed by others 


17 


2.40 


13 


Learn a new specialty or competence 


18 


2.16 


12 


Brush up on an old specialty or competence 


19 


1.99 


14 


Prepare or plan teaching/classroom 
materials ' 
• 
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Factors I and II share three items, but differ in the emphasis (in Factor I) 
on seeking information about results and awareness of who is working versus 
identifying new methods and materials (in Factor II). 

Factor III; Evaluation and Decision-Making About New Products and Practices . 
Factor III involves three purposes: evaluating an educational practice or product, 
making decisions about educational practice or product, and keeping aware of 
developments in education- This group of purposes characterize users who are not 
only searching for new practices or products (as in Factor II) but also are con- 
cerned with evaluating their merit and making decisions about their use. 

Factojt: IV; Policy-Making , Factor IV is primarily associated with the purpose of 
making or setting policy. Developing alternative approaches loads moderately 
on this factor; also loading to a smaller degree are: making decisions about 
educational practices or products and keeping aware of developments in related 
fLel<ls. 

Factor V; Finding Answers, Supporting Decisions, and Developing Alternatives . 
Factor V is characterized by the very high loading for the purpose: finding 
answers to specific questions related to my work. Three other purposes show sub- 
stantial loadings: supporting decisions already made, developing alternative 
approaches, and learning a new specialty or competence. ^ 

Factor VI; Scholarship , Five purposes show loadings above .30 on Factor VI. 
The three most prominent are: preparing articles, reports, speeches, etc.; 
gaining theoretical information to support my work in progress; and acquiring 
ideas for my work. Showing much smaller loadings are: keeping awaure of develop- 
ments in education and supporting decisions already. made. These loadings 
suggest the theory and idea-oriented person who pviblishes or otherwise for- 
mally communicates findings and ideas. 

Factor VII; Teaching and Competence Maintenance. Factor VII involves three 
purposes. Most prominent ate; preparing or planning teaching/classroom materials 
and brushing up on an old competence or specialty, followed by acquiring ideas 
for my work. 
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Table 4. Factor Analysis of Frequency of Purposes 
for Which Users Seek Information (N » 106) 
(Decimals Omitted) 



Item 


Purposes 


Factors 


: # 


I 


■ ■] 

II. 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


8 


Keep aware of who is working in specific 
subject or problem areas 


77 
















4 


Determine results of related work 
performed by others 


76 
















11 


Identify new sources of assistance for' 
improving my work 


55 


30 




... 












Keep aware of developments in related 
fields 




35 




35 










6 


Identify new materials, methods, or 
procedures 




79 














13 


Learn a new specialty or competence 




55 






34 








9 


Keep aware of developments in education 




55 


55 






34 






7 


Evaluate an educational practice or 
product 






84 












15 


Make decisions about educational practices' 
or products 






65 


36 










18 


Make or set policy 








86 










3 


Develop alternative approaches to problems 








55 


47 








5 


Find answers to specific questions 
related to my work 










82 








19 


Support decisions already made 










49 


33 






16 


Prepare articles, reports, speeches, etc. 












73 






2 


Gain theoretical information to support 
work in progress 


35 


32 








65 




"32 


1 


Acquire ideas for^ my work 












57 


46 




12 


Brush up on an old specialty or competence 














76 




14 


Prepare or plan teaching/classroom 
materials 














79 




17 


Provide information to others 










r 






88 
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Factor VIII; Providing Information to Others , Only two items load on this factor — , 
item 17/ providing information to others, and item 2, gaining theoretical infor- 
mation, which shows a small negative loading. The latter suggests that those providing 
information to others may not frequently seek theoretical information. 

2. VITAL PURPOSES 

Later in the interview, the respondent was again presented with the list of pur- 
poses and asked to selisct up to five which "you consider vital for the effective 
performance of your job." 

Table 5 presents the results in terms of the percentage of respondents naming 
each purpose as vital . The list of purposes has been ranked in terms of these 
vital percentages. Finally the rank order of the frequency ratings is presented 
for comparison. 

We first note that the two sets of ranks (most vital and frequency ratings) are 
almost identical. The rank order correlation is .95. Given the fact that the 
two questions were separated by several intervening questions, this correspond- 
ence is even more remarkable. In only a few cases is the difference in ranks 
greater than two ranks. Three purposes are ranked slightly higher as vital than 
as frequent ; (a) make decisions cibout educational practices or products; (b) 
keep aware of who is working in specific subject or problem areas; and (c) prepare 
or plan teaching/classroom materials. One purpose has a slightly lower vital 
rank than frequency: gain theoretical information to support work in progress. 

Six purposes are chosen as most vital by 42 percent or more. These same six pur- 
poses are also the six most frequent purposes for seeking information. They are: 
(a) provide information to others, (b) find answers to specific questions, (c) 
develop alternative approaches to problems, (d) keep aware of developments in 
education, (e) make or set policy, and (f) acquire ideas for my work. 
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Table 5. Purposes for Seeking Educational Information, 

Rank Ordered by Percent Naming Purpose as Vital 
in Their Work 
(N » 137) 



Percent 
Naming 
as Vital 


Vital 
Rank 


Frequency 
Rank 


Item # 


Vital Purposes 


58 


1 


2 


17 


Provide information to others 


52 


2 


1 


5 


Find answers to specific questions 


51 


3 


3 


3 


Develop alternative approaches to; 
problem 


45 


4 


4 


9 * 


Keep aware of developments in 
education 


44 


5 


6 


18 


Make or set policy 


42 


6 


5 


1 


Acquire ideas for my work 


26 


7 


7 


6 


Identify new materials , methods , or 
procedures 


20 


9 


8 


11 


Identify new sources of assistance 
for improving my work 


20 


9 


12 


15 


Make decisions about educational 
practices or products 


20 


9 


9 


16 


Prepare eurticles, reports, 
speeches, etc. 


19 


11 


14 


8 


Keep aware of who is working in 
specific subject or problem areas 


15 


12 


10 


10 


; Keep aware of developments in 
related fields 




13 


11 


7 


Evaluate an educational practice 
or report 




14 


15 


19 


. Support decisions already made 


11 


15 


19 ' 


14 


Prepare or plan teaching/class- 
room materials 


10 

1 


16 


13 


2 


Gain theoretical information to 
support work in progress 


7 


17 


16 


4 


Determine results of related work 
performed by others 


4 


18 


17 


13 


Learn a new specialty or compe- 
tence 


2 


19 


18 


12 


Brush up on a v^id specialty or 
competence 
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C. USER'S DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING INFORMATION FROM VARIOUS TYPES OF 

SOURCES 

Interviewees were presented with a list of 22 informalr semi- formal r and formal 
sources of information. First they were asked to check if they had never used 
^ny of the sources. For each of the remaining soxxrces they were asked to check 
whether it is "very easy" to use (» 1), "somewhat easy" (» 2) , "somewhat difficult" 
(« 3), or "very difficult" (« 4). "Never used" sources were scored (= 5). 

We assvmied that users would encounter more difficulty in obtaining information 
from some sources of information than from others. Table 7 Indicates that this 
is true. Overall r personal notes and files, face-to-face conversations, and 
telephone calls were typically rated "very easy"; while theses and dissertations, 
unpublished papers and technical reports, suppliers" catalogs and national in- 
formation systems were more frequently rated "somewhat difficult." The remainder 
of the other sources listed in Table 7 typically received ratings- near "somewhat 
easy." 

A factor analysis of these ratings of ease/difficulty of use of sources is 
summarized in Table 6. It indicates that as many as six factors are needed to 
account for the relationships among these ratings of sources. 

Before examining the data, we had expected to find possibly four or five factors, 
including a factor for informal sources and another for print sources. However, 
the existence of as many as six factors was a surprise.* 



* An earlier factor analysis, based on 106 cases, yielded eight factors , account- 
ing for 72 percent of the trace. The current analysis, based on 136 cases, has 

^- extracted only 60 percent of the" trace with six factors. An eight factor solutic 
was computed but the 7th and 8th factors had eigenvalues below 1.00, and re- 
sulted in a less satisfactory structure. 
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Table 6. Factor Analysis of Users' Ratings of Difficulty 
in Using 22 Information Sources (N » 136) 
(Decimals Omitted) 



Sources 


Factors 
















I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


Pace-to-face discussions 


82 












Telephone calls 


87 












Meetings 


31 
40 


57 
65 








33 


Correspondence 











Personal notes, files 




77 










Mass media 




51 




46 






Conferences and conventions 






68 






36 


Information centers 






70 








National information services 






55 




58 




Libraries 






60 


37 






Government pxiblications 


36 






53 






Textbooks and reference books 








79 






Handbooks 








67 






Journals 








59 






Abstracts, indexes, bibliographies 








57 


47 




Information analysis products 






35 




65 




Technical reports 










76 




Theses 










78 




Courses 












70 


AV media 












77 


Suppliers' catalogs 












66 


Newsletters 












46 




NOTE: Principal axis factor analysis, followed by Varimax rotation. 
60 percent of trace extracted by 6 factors. Loadings under 
.30 omitted - 
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Although these data relate only to users* ratings of "difficulty" in obtaining 
inforination they need from the sources (not "usefulness," "frequency of use," etc.) 
they suggest that users may exhibit a number of different patterns, including 
the following: 

Factor I Use of personal sources (face-to-face, -phone, meetings, 
correspondence) ; 

Factor II Use of information sources (notes, mass media, meetings, 
and correspondence) ; 

Factor III Use of "organized" sources (national services such as ERIC, 
NTIS, information centers, conferences and conventions, 
libraries, and information analysis products); v 

Factor IV " Use of formal print sources (journals; handbooks? text- 
books and reference books; government publications; abstracts, 
indexes, and bibliographies; and libraries); . 

Factor V Use of technical print sources (unpublished papers and 

technical reports; theses and dissertations; information 
analysis products; national information services; and 
abstracts, indexes, and bibliographies); and 

Factor VI Use of AV media, suppliers' catalogs, newsletters, and 

courses (which seem to be typically "least. effort" sources 
for practitioners) . 
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Table 7 . Rank Ordered Rating of Difficulty in " 
Using .22 Information Sources (N = 136) 



Rank 


Item # 


Rating 
Mean 


^ Source 


1 


8 


3.10' 


Theses and dissertations 




2 


7 


2.96 


Unpublished papers and technical reports 




3 


9 


2.64 


ouppiiers catalogs 




. 4 


22 


2.60 


National information systems 




5 


18 


2*. 50 


Audio-visual media 




6 


20 


2.43 ; 


Information centers * 




7 


6 


2.35 


Graduate ox inseryice courses, workshops 




8 


15 


2.31 


Information analysis products 




9 


19 


2.23 


Government publications 




10 


17 


2.20 


Abstracts , indexesV biili^ 




11 


11 


2.12 


^*-'**j-t=iences ana conventions 




12 


13 


1.96 


Handbooks . / 




13 


4 


1.88 


Private correspondence 




14 • 


21 


1.81 


Library facilities 




15 


5 


1.80 


Meetings 




16 


16 


1.78 


Mass media 




17 


14 


1.75 


Textbooks and reference books 




18 


10 


1.59 


Newsletters , bulletins , announcements 




10 


12 


1.57 


Journal articles and reprints 




20 


3 


1.43 


Telephone calls 




21 


2 


1.40 


Face-to-face discussions 




22 ' 


1 


1.27 


Personal notes, files 





Rating Scale : 5 = NEVER USE 

4 = VERY DIFFICULT 

3 = SOMEWHAT DIFFICULT 

2 = SOMEWHAT EASY 

1 = VERY EASY 



D. : CRITICAL INCIDENTS OF INFORMATION SEEKING - 

' ' ' ' ♦ , ' ••' . . ' * ■ , " 

The interviewer asked for two "critical incidents"; first about a recent (past 
month) experience where the interviewee needed information and could not get 
it, then a recent situation where the respondent was successful in finding 
needed information. If the successful incident was not considered by the 
respondent to be "typical/' a typical incident was requested* 

The responses to these incidents were highly diverse. Because of the .great , 
diversity of content, the small size of the sample (N = 137), and the highly 
varied types of users, relatively broad content analysis classifications were 
developed so that there would be some reasonably useful percentage of responses 
for each coding category. 

1. UNSUCCESSFUL CRITICAL INCIDENT (UCI) 

Slightly less than half, 42 percent of the 137 respondents, reported on "a 
situation where you really needed or wanted some information ' and just couldn't 
get it." In these unsuccessful situations the job activities or tasks had the 
following content.: 

17% instructional 
21% policy-related 
45% administrative 

24% acquiring general information, communicating infor- 
mation by papers, publications, etc. 

48% obtaining information for others 

Note that these categories .are not mutxially exclusive; an activity may have more 
than one major, content. 

The types of information which were sought fall into the following major content 
classifications: ' 

17% cxirriculum or instructional 

67% educational content, but not cvirriculum or instruction 
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17% theory or research 

7% applications 
36% uses or costs 

36% other types of statistics or facts 



Again these categories are not mutually exclusive. 

In response to the ques.tion, "Were you looking for the information in any specific 
physical form?" 76 percent said yes. Of those looking for a specific form, 

81% wanted printed information 
5% wanted a personal contact 
*** 

44% were looking for a particular type of documentary source 
or form of information, but would have to search within 
the retrieved source to locate the information they sought 

36% were searching for a highly specific item, fact, answer, 
or opinion 

"How did you go about looking for this information?" The answers to this question 
indicated that: 

5% sought help on how to find it 
36% relied on others to find it 
95% did some searching themselves 
14% used their own files or personal collection 
*** 

57% tried printed sources; the 57% is distributed: 

5% used general references or collections (e.g., 
went to a library) 

31% tried specific sources that would require further 
searching to locate the information after the 
materials were retrieved (e.g., an ERIC search) 

21% tried highly specific sources that would pinpoint 
the item required (e.g., search for a specific 
journal allele) 

24% used the telephone 

48% used face-to-face contacts 

28% used no personal approach 

ErIc 44 
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51% used just one approach 

35% used one approach and stopped 

16% used one approach but continued to use it 

(e.g., follow up one call with another; go to 
two different libraries) 

49% used two or more different approaches 

35% used just two approaches 

14% used more than two approaches (e.g. checked 
own files, talked to a colleague, went to the 
library) 

Of the 49% who used two or more approaches: 

40% shifted from printed to personal sources 

15% shifted from less to more specific search strategy 

24% shifted from less to more direct personal contact 
(e.g., mail to telephone to face-td-face) • 

"What was the nature of the difficulty you had?" The responses to this question 
were classified as follows: 

21% believed the information they sought doesn't exist 
26% didn't know how to find it 

14% complained of inadequate retrieval capability 

9% said the information was withheld 
36% said further search was not feasible • 
38% said the information they obtained was not useful 

"Hais this happened before?" 

79% Yes 
21% No 

The larger proportion of yes answers suggests that the majority of these un- 
successful incidents may be recurring problems. 

"What do you think can be done to prevent this?" 

21% improve the knowledge/data base 

7% educate information searchers 
23% improve retrieval capability 
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5% improve "freedom of information," prevent withholding 

47% make it more feasible to get information 

< 

21% make information more useful 
2. SUCCESSFUL CRITICAL INCIDENT (SCI) 

All of the respondents related a successful incident. The questions was "Now, 
let's talk about a recent experience of yours on the job in which you were 
successful in getting information you really needed or wanted. Consider your 
major tasks or activities in the past month . ; . " 

"What was the job activity or task for which you needed the information?" 
29% instruction 
18% policy 

34% management or administration 
21% general information 

"What was the type of information you were looking for?" 
32% curriculum-related 

53% educational, but riot curriculum-related 
26% use, cost 

34% other facts or statistics 

"Were you looking for this information in any specific physical form?" 
69% Yes 

31% No 

Of those answering yes, 

96% were looking for a tangible , predominantly print, form 
17% were looking for a personal contact 

*** 

Of those who were looking for a tangible (print) form, 

38% sought a particular type of source or form, but would 

have to search within it for the information they sought 

62% were searching for a highly specific item 
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Of those who were looking for a personal contact, 
25% wanted to talk on the telephone 
75% wanted to talk face-to-face 

"How did you go about looking for the information?" 

5% sought help on how to find it 
36% relied on others to find it 
89% did some searching themselves 
20% tried their own files or collection 
*** 

' 1% tried general print, collections 

34% tried specific types of print sources that would Require 
further searching within them to find needed information 

31% tried very specific print sources 

*** ' 

27% did not use any personal sources ' ^ 

1% relied primarily on corres^x^ndence 
23% relied primarily on telephone communication 
49% relied primarily on face-^to-face communication 

*** " , ^ ■ 

(Search Strategy) 

2% did not provide a classifiable response 
43% used one approach: 

34% used one basic approach 
9% used one method, but pursued it further 
55% used more than one approach: 
35% used two approaches 
20% used more than two approaches 

Of the 55% using two or more approaches: 

36% shifted from print to personal 
29% shifted from less to more specific 

22% shifted from less personal to more personal (e.g., mail 
to phone to face-to-face) 

47 
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"Prom the time you started to look for the information, what was the maximum 
amount of time you could allow to get it?" 

. 6,5^% less than 10 days 

35% more than 10 days 

16% more than 30 days 

"If you had to look for this information again, would you do it the same way?" 
90% Yes 

"Do you think other [name of subaudience] would use an approach like the one 
you just described to seek information oh a job-related problem?" 
4% NO answer 
74% Yes 
13% No 
9% Don't know 

"What did you do with the information once you'd found it?" 
[End use] : 
40% report 

4% state of art 
27% incorporated into larger communication 
26% applied 
2% interpreted into theory 
[Transformation] 

6% did not provide sufficient information to classify 
26% passed it along to others as is 
38% summarized it 
30% interpreted it, eyaluated it 

"Is the experience you just described typical of the situations in your job which 
require information?" 

84% Yes 

Some had comments: Typical, but more complex than most. Situation typical, but 
riot procedure; usually have more time. There is no typical incident. 
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3- : COMPARISON OF SUCCESiSFUL AND UNSUCCESSFUL INCIDENTS 

There are several areas where the two types pf incidents differ. Regarding work 
activity, unsuccessful incidents tended to be rnor£ associated with management or 
administration activities (45% UCI; 34% SCI) and less associated with instructional 
activities (17% UCI; 29% SCI) • 

Content of the information sought also differs somewhat: 67 percent of the UCI 
versus 53 percent of the SCI were concerned with educational but non-instructional 
content; 36 percent of the UCI versus 26 percent of the SCI were concerned with use 
or cost information. By contrast, 17 percent of the UCI, but 32 percent of the 
SCI were curriculum or instructional in content; 

Hence, users tend to report relatively more successes and fewer failures when 
their activities are concerned with instruction or the content of the information 
they seek is curricular or instructional. Conversely, those engaged in admin- 
istrative activities or those searching for non-instructional educational con- 
tent, or use or cost information, seem to have somewhat greater difficulty — at 
least in terms of the critical incidents they report. 

There; are major differences in specificity of form of print material which dis- 
tinguished the unsuccessful and the successful incidents. In 62 percent of 
successful searches, the search was specific and limited— i.e. , users knew quite 
specifically what document or file or fact to search for, while in only 36 percent 
of unsuccessful searches was the search this specific. 

There is also a greater tendency for users in unsuccessful searches to rely on 
others to search (36% versus 26%), but. note that unsuccessful users also did 
slightly more searching themselves (95% versus 89%). 

However, there are no differences in use of personal sources and no marked 
differences in the flexibility of search strategy, except in 49 percent of UCI, 
users shifted from print to personal (versus 36% of SCI). Apparently, users 
failing to find information in print sources turn more frequently to personal 
sources . 

49 
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4. RELATION OF UNSUCCESSFUL CRITICAL INCIDENT DIFFICULTIES TO OTHER 

VARIABLES 

Four types of UCI difficulty— (a) retrieval problems, (b) withheld information, 
(c) unfeasible search, and (d) retrieved information not useful (each expressed 
as a dummy variable)— were correlated with 18 other variables relating to who 
searches, information budgets or money spent, time spent seeking information, 
type of organization, and general type of work activity accomplished in the 
position. Generally there were no significant relationships ; in fact only two 
of 72 correlations were significant at the P = .05 level. Both significant 
correlations related to the tendency for "not useful" information problems to not 
be associated with those in local educational agencies (r = -.21) or those whose 
position involved instructional activities (-.19). These correlations tend to 
confirm that educational audiences who are concerned with curriculum and in- 
struction may stand a somewhat better chance of -finding useful information. At 
the simplest, the correlations suggest that teachers and supervisors of instructipn 
have fewer problems in retrieving useful information relevant to their major job 
activities. 



5. A TYPICAL INCIDENT 

Although 84 percent said. their successful incident was typical, 14 percent said 
it wasn't; 2 percent did not answer. Those who said it wasn't typical were then 
asked to describe a typical incident (Q # 42b) . 

Q # 42b - Describe a typical incident. 

If the interviewee said successful incident described before was typical, it, was 
scored again using categories listed below. Otherwise, the hew incident was scored. 

For content ; 27% educational programs 

19% miscellaneous statistics 

15% financing ^ 

15% policies 

6% administration/staffing 
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4% legal . 
4% guidelines for training/evaluation 
1% educational materials 

For form : 17% statistics 

13% reports, articles, abstracts 

11% "printed" 

9% materials. 

6% interview 

5% discussion, recommendations 

4% computer printout 

3% records 

2% rulings 

1% index, references 

For source: 38% ask expert to provide information 

(e.g., librarian, consultant, content 
expert) 

24% interview/phone 

22% literature search, library search, ERIC 

21% looked through reports, articles, books 

19% discussions/meetings 

8% went to own files 

5% looked up records 

4% asked subordinates to find information 

Sequence is not obtainable since it was of ten not indicated. 

Table 8 presents the results of a content analysis of this typical information 
incident in terms of thp various, subaudiences. The column headed "Curr. %" in- 
dicates the percentage of each subaudience whose typical incident search involved 
content dealing with curricultom or instruction . A one-way analysis of variance 
indicates that there are significant differences among the groups. While no local 
board members , state legislators, or U. S. Congressional aides were concerned 
with curriculiam and instruction, 92 percent of the teachers, 75 percent of the 
principals, 62 percent of the supervisors of instruction, and 67 percent of the 
Collegia of Education faculty incidents were concerned with curriculum or 
Q instruction. 
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Table 8, Content Analyele ot a Typical Infomatlon-Seeidng Incident 
In T«rn8 of Differences Aioong Subaudlences 





CONTENT 




SEARCH STRATEGY 


SEARCHEF 




SUBAUDIENCE 


Curr«% 


JrOllcy 1 


Data % 






Direct 


Person 1 


Persist 
Flex. 


Self % 


Info % 


Sub. % 


— ■ 

Elementary and ^condary 
























Education ^ 
























Teache'iy 


92 


08 


• 00 




1.50 


0.17 




i.75 


67 


00 


00 


prinr '.^als 


75 


3d 


25 




0.B8 


0.38 


ioo 


3.12 


38 


12 


38 


Supervisors 


62 


23 


38 




1.77 


0.00 


62 


2. 38 


69 


00 


23 


District Staff 


42 


58 


33 




1.43 


0.50 


92 


3.00 


67 


17 


50 


Intermediate Unit Staff 


57 


29 


14 




1.29 


0.00 


43 


1.75 


43 


29 


14 


State Agency Staff 


43 


29 


43 




1.71 


0*86 


71 


2«43 


.57 


43 


29 


State Boards 


50 


67 


17 




0.83 


-0.50 


67 


2.00 


17 


33 


16 


Local Boards 


00 


B9 


33 




1.44 


0. JJ 


0/ 


1 ft? 

1.0/ 


AA 




44 


State Legislators 


00 


78 


44 




2.00 


0.00 


4* 


1«89 


22 


11 


44 


U.S. Congressional Aides^^^^^^ 


00^^^ 




_^75 




1.25 


0.00 


25 


1.50 


_^25 




^^00 


F-test for Above Audiences 


.0001 


.002 


NS 




NS 


NS 




no 


no 


no 


Hb 


Kicker. Sducation, Special 
Interestr Information 












/ 












Specialists 
























Education Facul ty 


67 


17 


33 




2.00 


0.00 


B3 


2.50 


67 


17 


00 


Social Scientists 


25 


50 


25 




. 2.50 


0.00 


'25'': . 


2.25 


75 


50 


25 


Institutional Researchers 


20 


20 


BO 




2.40 


0.40 


40 


2.40 


40 


20 


60 


College Presidents 


50 


50 


25 




2.25 


0.00 


25 


2.50 


100 


25 


25 


Minority Organization 
Representatives 


11 


56 


44 




1.22 


0.89 


67 


1.89 


33 


00 


33 


Women's Organization 
Representatives 


15 


57 


29 




2.14 


0.00 


B6 . 


2.29 


43 


29 


29 


Information Center Staff 


20 


60 


20 




1.60 


1.20 


60 


1.80 


40 


40 


20 


State Agency Information Staff 


40 


30 


30 




1.20 


0.90 


• 50 


2.10 


...50^^_ 






F-test for Above Audiencei 


NS 


NS 


NS 




NS 


NS 


NS 




NS 


NS 


NS 


F-TEST FOR ALL IS AUDIENCES 


.01 


.05 


NS 




NS 


NS 


NS 


NS 


Ns' 


NS 


NS . 
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Policy content ("Policy %") is also a content area with significantly different 
percentages among the subaudiences, ranging from 89 percent for local boards, 75 ! 
percent for state legislators, and 75 percent for Congressional aides down to 8 
percent for teachers. 

Although there is a substantial range among the subaudiences in terms of the nuniber 
of incidents involving searches for data or statistics (from 80% for institutional 
researchers, 75% for Congressional aides, down to 0% for teachers) , the within- 
group variation is so large there is no evidence of a statistically significant 
between-audiences difference. Note that the three content areas (cur riculiua, 
policy, data) are not mutually exclusive. 

The search strategy that users reported using in their typical incident was 
examined in four ways. First, the incident was scored 0 to 3 in terms of the in- 
creasing specificity of form of printed information that was sought ("Specif .") . i 
Although these specificity scores range from 0.88 (school principals) to 2.50 
(social scientists) , there is no statistically significant difference among the 
subaudiences. Second, the incidents were scored 0 to 3 in terms of the direct- 
ness of interpersonal contact sought ("Direct": 0 = none; 1 = mail; 2 = phone; 
3 = face-to-face). Again there is substantial subaudience variation ranging from 
0.00 to 1.20, but no evidence of a statistically significant difference among the 
groups. Third, the incidents were scored in terms of whether the individual 
personally sought the information from an interpersonal source (e.g. , letter, call, 
face-to-face conversation, meeting), ("Person %"). There is a statistically sig- 
nificant difference among the first group of siibaudiences in terms of their use of 
interpersonal sources, with the incidence of use ranging from 42 percent for teachers 
and 44 percent for state legislators to 100 percent for principals and 92 percent 
for district staff. There is no difference for the second group of subaudiences.* 



* The first group of subaudiences consists of all subaudiences which are concerned 
with elementary and secondary education. The second group of subaudiences con- 
sists of higher education, special interest, and information specialists sub- 
audiences. Because statistically significant differences among the first group 
are masked when all .18 subaudiences are compared, we have computed and reported 
analysis of variance tests for each group and for the total. In general there 
are three reasons why there are few significant differences among the second 
groups: (1) sample sizes are smaller; (2) within-subaudience differences are^ 
relatively large; and (3) , (sometimes) the averages among these subaudiences are 
less different. For most variables reported in Table 4, 5, and. 7, it appears 
that within-subaudience varicibility is the major reason for the lack of signif- 
icant F-tests in the one-way analysis of variance. 
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Finally, the incidents were scored in terms of the persistence and flexibility of 
the search strategy ("Persist. Flex": 1 = used only one source; 2 = used only one 
kind of source, but more than one source of this kind; 3 = used two different kinds 
of sources; 4 = used more than two different kinds of sources) . There are 
statistically significant differences among the "elementary and secondary education" 
subaudiences on persistence and flexibility of search, with scores ranging from 
1.50 for Congressional aides (who frequently turn to just a fije, a colleague,, or 
the Library of Congress), and 1.67 for school board members, to 3.12 for school 
principals, and 3.00 for school district staff. There is no difference for the 
"higher education and special interest" subaudiences. 

The last three columns in Table 8 indicate the percentage for each group in terms 
of who usually does the search.* The three categories ("self," "info" - information 
specialist, "sub" - subordinate) are not mutually exclusive. An individual might 
search and also have others search, including information specialists and/or 
subordinates. There is no statistically significant difference in terms of in- 
cidence of own searches ('*self %") , use of subordinate ("sub %") , or use of in- 
formation • specialists ("info %") . 

To summarize, content analysis of a "typical incident" indicates that the various 
education information user subaudiences do differ significantly in the gross con- 
tent of their information search (curriculum, policy) . Among audiences concerned 
with elementary and secondary education there are also differences in the search 
strategies they employ (uses of personal sources, persistence and flexibility of 
search) . The gross differences among subaudiences in whether the content was 
concerned with curriculum (and instruction) or with policy make sense in terms 
of the roles these various subaudiences play in education. Possibly less pre- 
dictable are the differences in search strategy (preference for personal sources, 
persistence and flexibility) . Given the non-random selection and the extremely 



* This data is not associated with the "typical incident," but with a .<=eries of 
questions that immediately followed: "Sometimes people in your job search for 
information themselves. Sometimes people have someone else do the search. 
Which do you do?... Which do you pref er?" . . . [IF OTHERS] "Who usually does the . 
search for you?" 

ERIC _ 
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small size of each subaudience sample, very few comparisons between two groups 
will be statistically significant or generalizable, but, with this caution in 
'mind, consider the following: Among local educational agency audiences, especially 
principals and district staff, there is a relatively high preference for personal 
sources and a very low incidence of use of information specialists. Moreover, 
district staff and principals (school administrators) appear to be the most per- 
sistent and flexible searchers cunong all the subaudiences. By contrast. Congres- 
sional aides and social scientists display far less tendency to use personal sources, 
but a relatively greater tendency to rely on information specialists to search 
for them. Neither of these latter groups scores as high on persistence and flex- 
ibility as the school administrators. The education faculty are comparable to the 
social scientists in their persistency, but highly opposite. in their preference 
for personal sources and relative non-use of information specialists. There are 
other comparisons, but these may suffice for illustration. Again, we must warn the 
reader that these are de scriptive differences which k^j^Xy only to the small numbers 
of highly select (but not necessa^rily representative) pisrsons whom we interviewed* 

As an exploratory study, the Seld interview resultts do clearly suggest that some 
education audiences will difEer in the way that they search for information; how- 
ever, the ssimples involved are simply too small and non-random to place much, if 
any, credence in the specific scores or percentages as population estimates for any 
particular group. 

The three critical incidents, "unsuccessful," "successful," and "typical" (recall 
that for most but not all persons their successful incident was also the typical 
incident) and the immediately following questions on who usually searches provide 
a general picture of the variations among subaudiences in terms of the content of 
the search, the form of the information sought, the search strategy employed, and 
who usually looked for the information. 
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E. ' SOCIOMETRIC INFORMATION: USERS AS DIRECT PROVIDERS OF INFORMATION 

Although two of the 18 subaudiences, information center staff and state agency 
dissemination and information staff, are. specifically engaged in providing 
information to others, virtually all "users" we interviewed were also direct 
"providers" of information in the sense that they pass information on to others 
or others come to them for information. As we have seen in our exaicLLnation of 
difficulties in using sources of information and in the use of sources in 
searching for information, there is a strong preference on the peirt of many persons 
to turn to others in seeking information rather than to print or other inanimate 
media. Our interview sampling method, which was concerned with interviewing as 
many types of persons in as many organizations as possible, precluded looking very 
deeply at the interrelations among persons in terms of, their communications net- 
works; however, we did include several questions which helped to locate the in- 
terviewee in terms of his or her tendency to seek and to provide information 
through interpersonal channels. In this section we focus on users as direct 
providers of educational information. Table 9 summarizes data oh a number of in- 
terview questions pertaining to this topic. 

The first data column in Table 9, headed "Rept. %," indicates the percentage of 
persons who gave a response indicating that they prepared a report of their 
findings for use by others (rather than, say, applied information to solve a 
problem) when asked what they did with information once they had found it. The 
differences among the 18 subaudiences are not significant; however, the differ- 
ences among the "elementary and secondary education" subaudiences. are significant. 
In the "elementary and secondary education" group, the high reporting subaudiences 
are supervisors of instruction (77%) and state legislators (67%). Among the groups 
that tend not to prepare written reports are: teachers, principals, state agency 
staff, and information center staff. 

The next data column in Table 9, labelled "Transform," indicates the degree of 

"transformation" or "processing" which the user applies to information before 

< 

providing it to others. Please note that this applies to all kinds and types of 
providing information, not simply to written reports. A foxir-point scale was 
used to score each individual's response: 0 = did not provide it to others; 
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1 = passed it along; 2 = summarized it; 3 = interpreted or evaluated it. Only 
7 percent of the total sample did not pass the information on to others;* 26 
percent passed it along "ak is"; 38 percent summarized it; and 30 percent inter- 
preted or evaluated the information before providing it to others. User groups 
differ significantly in the extent to which they provide transformed information. 
School principals (2.9) and U. S. Congressional aides (2.8) interpret or evaluate 
nearly all the information they provide to others, other groups which tend to inter- 
pret or summarize much of the information they provide to others include: education 
faculty (2.5); state agency staff (2.4); information center staff (2.4); social 
scientists (2.2); supervisors of instruction (2.2); school district staff (2.0); 
and institutional researchers (2.0). Groups with information provision st'yl-s 
characterized by tending to pass information on with little transformation include: 
minority organization representatives (1.2); women's organization representatives. 
(1.4); intermediate unit staff (1.3); stat« legislators (1.4); and SEA dissemination 
and information staff (1.5). 

We note that there appears to be a small inverse relation between written report- 
ing and degree of transformation (rank order correlation based on percent reporting 
and average transformation for the 18 groups = -.35). Some groups rarely prepare 
written reports bu"; do much interpret j.ng and evaluation of the information they 
do supply (e.g., principals, state agency staff, U. S. Congressional aides, infor- 
mation center staff) , while other groups do relatively njuch written reporting but 
little interpretation (e.g., women's and minority organization representatives, 
state legislators, state agency dissemini.tion and information staifs) . Some groups 
fail to exhibit this inverse relationship. For instance, supervisors of instruc- 
tion, education faculty, ^nd social scientists do much written reporting and raucn 



Another question asked specifically if the respondent passed information on or 
only used the information for her/his own purposes. Only 8 percent said they 
used it themselves while 92 percent said they passer!! it on. The results for 
these two questions, one open-ended and the other quite specific, tend to con- 
firm the fact that nearly all users pass inform?. cion on to others. The close 
correspondence of the two figures (7% versus 8%) iilso suggests that the 
reliability of the open-ended coding and the consistency of user response j 
are quite high. . j 
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interpreting, while teachers, intermediate unit staff, and state board members do 



relatively little written reporting and little interpreting of the information they 
pass along. 

Despite these differences all of the audiences are heavily engaged in responding 
to requests for information and spend substantial amounts of their time responding 
to such requests. Indeed only 1 of the 137 persons interviewed said people did 
not come to the respondent for education-related information. 

The column labelled "Freq. Come" indicates averages for each group based on the 
following scale (percentage in brackets indicate percentage of the total group 
responding): 1 = daily ..(72%); 2 = weekly (23%); 3 = monthly (4%); 4 = quarterly 
(1%) ; and 5 = yearly (0%) . There are no statistically significant differences 
among the groups in terms of the one-way analysis of varieuice. The great majority 
of nearly all the groups indicate that people come to them at least daily for in- 
formation. 

Respondents were asked to estimate the percent of time they spend in activities 
related to giving information to others. Overall the average is 30 percent with 
a range from an average of 17 percent for school principals to 39 percent for in- 
formation center staff. One-way analysis of variance indicates that differences 
among the groups are not statistically significant. 

The column labelled "# Levels Come" is a simple count of the J?umbers of "levels" 
of persons the respondent identified as coming for information. For the entire 
sample, 85 percent said persons at the same level come, 89 percent said persons 
at lower levels in their organization come, 83 percent said persons higher in the 
organization come to them for information, 84 percent said professional colleagues 
come, 54 percent said experts come, and 82 percent identified other classes of 
persons (e.g. ,; parents) . There are statistically significant differences eunong 
the "elementary and secondary education" subaudiences in terms of the average 
number of levels of persons which are identified, but no differences among the 
"higher education, special interest, and information specialist" subaudiences. 
The majority of subaudiences identify at least five out of the six levels. Highest 
are: state agency staff (5.7 levels); information center staff (5.6); college 
presidents (5.5); and school district staff (5.3). All of these subaudiences thus 
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face a moderately complex array of different types of information request contacts 
inside and outside their organization. By contrast, there are only two sub- 
audiences identifying fewer than four levels- of contacts: local school boctrds 
(3.8) and state legislators (3.8). Note that neither of these subaudiences tended 
to identify persons at "higher" levels coming to them for educational information 
(but many in these two groups tended to identify "voters," "constituents," 
"citizens," or "taxpayers" as significant contacts which were classified as 
"other"). 

In the next column of Table 9, labelled "# Levels Pass," the same type of average 
counts of levels is presented for "pass on to" (rather than "come to you") . The 
difference lies in whether the interviewee initiates or responds * There are 
statistically significant differences among the 18 subaudiences, with„, averages 
ranging from 1.2 levels (U. S. Congressional aides) to 5.6 (information center 
staff).* 

Overall, there is a slight tendency to pass information on to fewer levels of 
persons than are encountered in responding to requests. The remarkable difference 
for U.S. Congressional aides (4.8 levels "come to," 1.2 levels "pass on to") was 
explained by one U. S. Senate aide who pointed out that if he provided infoinnation 
that was not requested to those outside his immediate work circle, "people would 
begin to expect this of me, and I can't even do a good job handling the requests 
that now come to me." The same kind of situation seems to prevail for state agency; 
staff (5.7 levels "come to," 3.3 levels "pass on to"). However, for most audiences 
the difference between the average number of levels of persons who "come to" and 
to whom information is "pass on" is not great. Most of these users tend to respond 
to requests and also actively pass unrequested information on to many different 
levels of persons. We note that only 3 percent of those interviewed said that 
giving information to others was not an important part of their work. 

We next turn to the question of the general type of content of the information 

* Note, however, that the overall difference is mainly attributable to the very 
significant differences among the "elementary and secondary education" group; 
there is no significant difference for the "higher education, special interest, 
and information specialist" subaudiences. 
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which users find others requesting of them. Table 9 identifies four broad types 
of content: general (GEN); instructional (INST) ; policy (POL) ; and specific 
(SPEC). The table identifies the percentage of persons in each subaudierice whose 
free response descriptions of the information requested could be classified 
into each of these four broad content classifications. One-way analysis of variance 
tests show that there are no statistically significant differences among the sub- 
audiences in terms of their encountering requests dealing with' "general" or 
"specific" information, but that there are highly significant differences in the 
relative incidence of requests for instructional and for policy information. The 
(college of) education faculty respondents are remarkable because of the high 
incidence of requests for both instructional (83%) and policy (67%) information. 
Others with instructional requests over 50 percent are: teachers (75%) ; state agency 
dissemination and information staff (70%); supervisors of instruction (62%); and 
information center staff (60%). Five subaudiences never identified requests whose 
content could be classified as instructional: state legislators, U. S. Congres- 
sional aides, social scientists, institutional researchers, and college presidents. 
Every description of the content of requests received by U. S. Congressional aides 
and college presidents was classified as being concerned with policy. Others 
encountering high incidences of policy information include: state legislators 
(89%); state agency staff (71%); state school board members (65%); education 
faculty (67%); institutional researchers (60%); women's organization representa- 
tives (57%); and local school board members (56%). 

Table 10 presents additional information about educational information users as 
providers of information. (Some data already presented in Table 9, e.g. , number 
of levels pass, frequency come, have been repeated in Table 10 to facilitate com- 
parisons.) In Table 9, data was presented concerning the number of "levels" of 
persons the respondent identified as coming for information or to whom the user 
spontaneously passed information on. Table 10 in its first six data columns 
reports the percentage of each subaudience who said they usually spontaneously 
passed information to each of the six "levels." We first note that overall one- 
way analysis of variance tests indicate that the 18 subaudiences differ in the 
percentage passing information on to those at the "same," "lower," and "higher" 
levels in their own organization. However, the F-tests for the two subgroups in- ! 
dicate that these differences are mainly due to differences among the "elementary 
and secondary education" group; differences among the "higher education, special 
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interest, and information specialists" group are not significant. Moreover, 
although there is not an overall significance for the 18 sxibaudiences, the 
"elementary and secondary education" subaudiences also are significantly differ- 
ent in their tendency to pass information on to "others" (than persons in their 
own organization, colleagues, or experts). As noted previously, U. S. Congressional 
aides are notable in their reticence to pass information on to anyone. Here we 
see that none (of the four) Congressional aides indicated that they passed infor- 
mation on to persons at the same level or to "others." Just one of four aides 
(25%) , and not necessarily the same aide, said he passed information on to those 
lower, those higher, or to experts, and only two passed information on to 
colleagues. By contrast all of the (seven) intermediate unit staff stated that 
they passed information on to those lower, those higher, and to colleagues out- 
..side their immediate unit. Generally those closer to school operations (i.e., 
teachers, principals, supervisors, district staff, and even intermediate unit 
staff) are more prone to pass information on to all levels, with the one exception 
of supervisors of instruction, passing information on to experts (only 46 percent 
do; perhaps because they are the "experts" in their fields?). The majority of 
all these particular subaudiences spontaneously pass educational information on 
to all six of the "levels." 

Among the other subaudiences in the "elementary and secondary education" group, 
SEAS tend not to pass information on to those at the same level, but are more 
prone to pass information on to those in their own organization at lower levels 
and to colleagues outside their SEA. State and local board members are perhaps 
surprising in the relatively high percentage who report that they do pass infor- 
mation on. Local board members tend not to think of anyone "higher" to whom they 
would pass information (22%), but all local board members identified parents, 
taxpayers, or constituents among the "others" to whom they pass on educational 
information. State legislators, perhaps because they are elected officials 
rather than staffers, display a pattern that is in marked contrast to the U. S. 
Congressional aides. 



Turning now to the identification of the levels and types of persons who come 
to these subaudiences for information, we first note that there are only two 
statistically significant overall F- tests based on one-way analysis of variance 
for the 18 subaudiences, and that these differences are again mainly attributable 
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to the "elementary and secondary education" group. The differences are in the 
percentage of persons in their same organization at *^lower" and "higher" levels 
who come for information. Note that the majority of all subaudiences say that 
those "lower" in their organization come to them for information; the statistical 
difference is attributable primarily to the fact that everyone in many sub- 
audiences said those at "lower" levels came, while only the great majority (67% 
or more) of other subaudiences so reported. The percentages for those reporting 
that persons at "higher" levels come to them are only slightly different, with 
the one exception of local school board members (who, as we have noted, generally 
do think of anyone as being "higher" than themselves in their LEA). 

Among the types of persons, we note that "experts" are the only type of person 
with whom there is, not a very strong tendency to pr.wide information, and even 
in this case the majority of most of the subaudiences do report that they pass 
information on and have "experts" come to them. 

The subaudiences differ dramatically (and statistically) in the average numbers 
of persons per year they estimated came to them for information. The averages 
range from 88 for teachers to 3,020 for U. S. Congressional aides. Overall, the 
average is 681 persons per year. 

•'I 

We have previously discussed the data for frequency with which people come and 
the percentage of time spent giving information to others. With a few exceptions, 
the majority of persons in most subaudiences say the frequency is "daily," and 
overall, the average estimated time spent giving information to others is 30 
percent. 

Finally, we note that one element of providing information to others is related 
to the individual's supervisory role. The subaudiences differ markedly in the 
average number of persons they report supervising with a range from 1.0 for 
local board members to 63.0 foz school principals. (The overall average is 
15.6 persons.) 
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IV, RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN VARIABLE SETS 

A, THE RELATION BETWEEN PURPOSES FOR SEEKING It^FORMATION AND SOURCES USED 

The 19 purposes which we presented to interviewees had been derived from several 
studies of information needs. We anticipated that there would be some cor- 
relation among the items, but were surprised that as many as eight purpose i 
factors would emerge. Our next question wa.s/ do these purposes (or patterns . 
of purposes) have anything to do with the sources people use? 

The questionnaire data provided two different ways to answer this question. : 
One way was to examine which sources Jup to three) users mentioned in con- 
nection with the purpose they identified as being their most frequent reason 
for using information. A second way was to correlate purpose and source ratings 

To examine the relation between purpose and diffiX3ulty in using sources, a 
canonical correlation analysis was performed which examined the relationship 
between users* rating of frequency of seeking information for the 20 purposes 
listed in Tables 3 and 4, and their ratings of the ease/difficulty in obtaining 
information from the 22 sources listed in Tables 6 and 7. 

The goal of canonical analysis is to define the primary independent dimen- 
sions which relate one set of variables to another, in this case the ratings 
of frequency of purpose for seeking information, with the ratings of ease/ 
difficulty in getting needed information from various* types of sources . 
The technique, like factor analysis, is primarily descriptive. The analysis 
suggests answers to three questions concerningr 

(1) the number of ways in which the two sets of ratings 
are related 

(2) the strengths of the relationships 

(3) the nature of the relationships 

Although the maximum number of independent multivariate relationships will 
be equal in number to the smaller of the two sets of variables, 20 in this ; 
instance, a test exists to estimate the statistical signifi^ice of each 
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canonical function (relationhsip) The strength of the relationship is 
indicated by the size of the root (squared canonical correlation) between 
the independent composites of purpose variables and source variables for 
each independent multivariate relationship. Finally/ the nature of each 
relationship is indicated by examining the correlations between the original 
variables and the canonical variables for both sets of variables- These 
correlations can be interpreted like factor loadings, in terms of the names 
of the original variables. 

The canonical analysis indicated that there were only two or perhaps three 
significant roots (relationships). The first accounted for 53 percent of 
the total interset relationship between purposes and sources (a canonical 
correlation = .73). The second root accounted for 52 percent of the total 
interset variation (canonical correlation = .72) • Both of these roots are 
significant at the .01 level (P - .0001 and P = .0003 respectively). The 
next root accounted for 35 percent of interset variation, but it was not 
significant at the .05 level (P = .065). Thus there appear to be two or 
perhaps three significant, independent multivariate dimensions, each ex- 
hibiting a moderately strong relation between patterns of frequency of 
purpose and ease/di"Ff iculty in getting information from sources . 

Tables 11 and 12 identify the purposes and sources which have substantial 
correlations with the two significant canonical functions. Table 13 displays 
similar data for the third, near significant, canonical function. 

Table 11 indicates that the first canonical function is characterized, in 
terms of purposes, by an opposition between (a) users who frequently prepare 
or plan teaching/classroom materials and are concerned with identifying new 
materials or methods, acquiring, new ideas, learning new specialties and 
identifying new sources of assistance, and (b) users who set policy and 
support decisions. 

The users who prepare classroom materials and are alert to new ideas, 
sources, or methods report less difficulty in using information centers, 
libraries, text and reference books, abstracts and indexes, theses and 
dissertations, journals, newsletters, graduate courses, and audiovisual 




Table 11. 



Information Purpose and Source Variables With 
Substantial Loadings on the First Canonical 
Variable (N=136) (Canonical Correlation =- 73) 



Purposes 


Sources 


Making or setting policy 




Telephone calls * 


-.43 


■ 

Support decisions already made 


-32 


Correspondence 


-.35 


* * * 




★ ★ ★ 




. Identifying new sources of 
assistance 


--2.5 


Handbooks 


.28 


LiearninG a npw ^Dpcial+'v • 




ijjjjrary xaCxXxuxes 


. 2o . 


Acquiring new ideas for my work 


-.28 


Information Centers 


.29 


Identifying new materials, methods 


-.43 


Newsletters 


.31 


Preparing or planning teaching/ 
classroom materials 


-.71 


Journals 
Courses 

Theses, dissertations 
AV Media 

Abstracts, indexes, 
bibliographies 


.32 
.43 

.44. 
.46 

.49 






Textbooks and reference 
books 


.56 



7G 
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Table 12. Information Purpose and Source Variables With 
Substantial Loadings on the Second Canonical 
Variable (N = 136) (Canonical Correlation = .72) 



Purposes 


Sources 




Gaining theoretical information 




Theses/ dissertations 


-.59 


uO supporu worit pioyitsoo 


60 


Information analysis 










Finding answers to specific 




products 




Quesuxons rexaueci uo iny wuiN. 


48 




-.47 




Journals 


Identifying new sources of 




Pace-to-face discussions 


-.46 


assistance for improving my 




work ' ; : 


.46 










Unpublished papers and 




Developing alternative 




technical reports 


-.46 


approaches to problems 


.42 




— • 




Newsletters 


Keeping aware of who is working 




Abstracts, indexes. 




in specific subjects or 




-.32 


problem areas 


.39 


bibliographies 


Keeping aware of developments 




Mass media 


-.31 


in related fields 


. oo 










Textbooks and reference 




Determining results of related 




books ^ 




vi\JU\. pcs^ lUcLX xjy w unci, o 


.36 


Graduate or inservice 










Making decisions about educa- 




courses 


-.28 


tional practices or products 


.33 






Identifying new materials. 




*** 




methods , or procedures 


.32 


Personal notes, files 


.23 






Keeping aware of development 








in education 


.29 






Acquiring ideas for my work 


.27 






Evaluating an educational 








practice or product 


.26 
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media as sources of information. (Conversely/ those who prepare classroom 
materials find telephone calls and correspondence difficult information 
sources-) 

The users who frequently seek information to set policy or to support 
decisions find less difficulty in using telephone calls and correspondence, 
as sources of information, and they tend to report greater difficulty in 
obtaining information they need from most of the. more formal sources (e.g., 
textbooks, handbooks, theses, courses, journals, newsletters, information 
centers and libraries) . 

Although it is a gross simplification, it appears that this first canonical 
function, which accounts for over half of the interset variations between 
purposes and sources, can be characterized as a difference between the "print- 
prone," formal source using educational practitioner and the personal contact 
informal source using policy maker. 

Table 12 indicates that the second canonical function seems to characterize 
the "information-prone" educator who tends to find it "easy" to get infor- 
mation from a wide variety of sources. Note that the strongest correlations 
on this second canonical variable are for purposes concerned with gaining . 
theoretical information, finding answers, identifying new sources of 
assistance for improving work, developing alternatives, keeping aware of who 
is working and of developments in related fields, etc.^ These users tend 
to find theses and dissertations, information analysis products, journals, 
face-to-face discussions, newsletters, abstracts, indexes and bibliographies, 
mass media, books and courses all "easy" sources. Conversely, personal notes 
and files are a more difficult source. Note that this second canonical function 
is unrelated to such purposes as preparing articles and speeches, providing 
information to others, or making policy. 

Table 13 suggests that the third canonical function is characterized by an 
opposition between (a) users who frequently prepare articles, reports, or 
speeches; provide information to others; and are concerned with theoretical in- 
formation and (b) users who are interested in keeping aware of developments 
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Table 13. information Purpose and Source Variables With 
Substantial Loadings on the Third Canonical 
Variable (N = 136) .(Canonical Correlation = .59) 



- Purposes 


Sources 




Preparing articles, reports, , 




j^xjjrcLx^y xdoxxxuxca 


-.28 


speeches 


.35 




-.26 






Tn ■Format' 1 on r'^n+'PT'S 


Providing information to 






-.26 


others 


-34 


Journals \ 


Gaining theoretical 




Newsletters 


-.22 


information 


-21 










Unpublished papers and 




*** 




technical reports 


-.22 






*** 




Keeping aware of developments 




AV media 


.23 


in education 


-.26 




.28 






Government publications 


Developing alternative 








approaches to problems 


-.27 


Telephone calls 


.29 


Evaluating an educational 




Courses 


.30 


practice or product 


-.29 


'Suppliers' catalogs 


.39 




Learning a new specialty or 


-.31 




y 


competence 






Identifying new materials, 








methods, procedures 


-.48 
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in education, and have special interest in identifyinq new materials, methods 
or procedures, learning new specialties, evaluating educational practices or 
products, and developing alternative approaches, la short, this canonioa: 
function seems to separate the "coinmunicators" and the "innovators." 

"Communicators" tend to find libraries, information centers, journals, 
newsletters, and unpublished papers and technical reports to be "easy" 
sources. The practice oriented "innovators" tend to find these sources 
more 'difficult, but find the information they seek more easily in suppliers* 
catalogs, graduate and inseryice courses, telephone calls, goverjunent pub- 
lications, and AV media. 

Given the relatively small and non-random nature of this sample of educational 
information users, this canonical analysis should be considered as a tentative 
finding. However, it does suggest that perhaps several significant relation- 
ships will be established with the much larger mail survey study. Although the 
obtained canonical correlations may be expected to "shrink" if cross-validated, 
it seems clear that relatively strong and useful relationships can be established 
between users' general patterns of purposes for seeking information and the 
sources they generally use to obtain information. 

At least five "types" ,of purpose-source relationships are suggested: 

the print-prone formal source using educational practitioner 
the informal source using policy maker 

the information-prone educator (who tends to use many sources) 
the "communicator" 
the practice oriented "innovator" 

Another way to relate sources to purposes is to ask educational, information 
users to consider a specific type of purpose (e.g., finding answers to specific 
questions related to their work) and then to identify the sources they would 
turn to first, second, and third to find information for the specific purpose. 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
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Table 14 displays the cross tabulation between only the most frequently mentioned 
purposes and sources wi,;ch were identified by the interviewees in describing . 
the purpose for which they most frequently sought information- Note that 
Table 14 is a partition of a larger contingency table for 20 purposes and 22 
sources. It represents only the data for 115 (of the 136) interviews in whicli 
users mentioned one of the eight most common purposes as their most frequent 
purpose for using information- Similarly, Table 14 lists only the most 
frequently mentioned sources. 

Table 14 indicates that finding answers was the most frequently mentioned 
purpose for seeking information (with 20 percent of the 136 interviewees 
mentioning it). This purpose is closely followed by developing alternatives, 
and then acquiring ideas - 

Overall, face-to-face discussions is the most frequently mentioned source, 
followed by telephone calls, and use of notes and files- 
Table -14 does indicate some definite patterning of sources with purposes- For 
finding answers the most popular source is telephone calls, followed by face- 
to-face discussion, and then notes and files. For developing alternatives, 
users tend to turn to a somewhat greater variety of sources, but prefer to 
use face-to-face discussions, then telephone calls, notes and files, and 
journals. For acquiring ideas, journals are clearly the preferred source, but 
at least six other sources are used with moderate frequency. When making policy, 
the overwhelming preference is for face-to-face discussions, followed by meetings; 
libraries, and information systems- When providing information to others, the 
two most preferred sources are telephone calls and personal notes and files - 
Users who frequently write articles and speeches depend most heavily on their 
own files and notes and to some extent on face-to-face discussions- Users who 
mention keeping aware of developments in education as their most frequent purpose 
for seeking information tend to rely on journals, the telephone, and newsletters. 
Finally, those who make decisions (like the policy makers) tend to depend most 
heavily on face-to-face discussions. 
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Table 14, Frequency of Use of Sources in Connection with Most Frequent Purposes 



No. Users 






Number of Times Source Was Mentioned in 


. „ Naming 


Purpose 




Connec 


tion with Purpose 








27 


Finding Answers 


17 


22 


10 


1 


1 

5 


5, 


! 

i 


1 


2 


24 


Developing Alternatives' 


16 


13 


. 9 


8 


4 


6 






/I 


18 


Acquire Ideas 


6 


5 


■5 


11 


5 


4 


5 


1 


2 


' 12 


Make Policy 


8 


2« 


2 


1 


4 


4 


1 


3 


1 


10 


Provide Information 


3 


5 


5 


2 


2 


1 


1 ■ 




1 


9 


Prepare Articles and 
bpeecnes 


C 

D 


3 


8 


2 


1 




2 






7 


Keep Aware in Education 


1 


4 


1 


4 


2 


1 


3 


2 


2 


8 


Make Decisions 


6 


1 


3 


I 


1 


.1 


1 


, 1 


1 


,115 


Totals 


62 


55 


43 


30 


24 


22 


14 


12 


11 




(1st, 2nd, or 3rd) 


J 

n 

(D 
1 

rt 
0 
1 


(I 

H 

(D 

? 

0 
3 


z 

0 
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(D 

Pi 
3 
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0 
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n 
3 

ID 
H 
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From the perspective of sources used/ it appears that national information 
systems (e.g., ERIC) tend to be mentioned most frequently in connection with 
developing alternatives or making policy; newsletters seem to be used for • 
acquiring ideas and keeping aware of new developments in education; meetings 
and libraries are used primarily to find answers, develop alternatives, acquire 
ideas and make policy. Journals serve two or three major purposes: acquiring 
ideas, developing alternatives, and keeping aware of new developments. Notes 
and files are commonly used for many purposes but principally for finding 
answers and developing alternatives. The telephone is also a heavily used 
source and is the major way users find answers, but is also used frequently 
to develop alternatives, acquire ideas, provide information to others, and 
keep aware of new developments. Face-to-face discussion is the major preferred 
source of most users. Discussions are heavily used to find answers to specific 
questions, to develop alternatives, to obtain information needed to make policy, 
plus:^ to make decisions, acquire ideas, or prepare articles, reports, or • 
speeches. 

Needless to say,/ the patterning of relationships between purposes and sources 
cannot be attributable to chance. Educational information audiences display 
a variety of needs (purposes) for seeking information and they turn to several 
different sources for any particular purpose. The patterning exhibited is 
reasonable and can be explained largely in terms of reasons users give for 
turning to these sources. 

Table 15 indicates that the interviewees gave a great variety of reasons for 
using various information sources, with at least 29 different types of responses 
accounting for at least one percent of the reasons given. However, over one- 
Ifourth- (29%) of the replies were codeable under only three categories: (1) 
the source is accessible or convenient, (2) it is easy to use, and (3) it's 
fast or saves time. Just over half (51%) of all responses ware attributable 
to seven characteristics of the source: accessibility, ease of use, speed, 
"best" source, provides different viewpoints, comprehensiveness, and currency. 
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Table 15. Frequency (No.) and Percentage (%) of !potal Number 

of Coded Itesponses to Questicm ''Why Do You Go to This 
as a Source [of Information]?" 



No. 




Reason for Using Source of Information 








op 






AA 


u / 


Fast/ saves time ^ is c[uiclc 


•37 


uo 


Best source of pertinent information 










U3 


Comprehensive extensive coverage 




nti 
Ud 


Current^ up to date 


23 


04 


Refers- or directs me to correct source 


22 


04 


Relevant, on target 


22 


04 


Reliable, accurate, valid 


21 


03 


In my own files, collection, memory 


^•21 


03 


Most helpful, useful record of previous activity 


19 


03 


Opportunity for dialogue, exchange of ideas 


14 


02 


Concise, provides 3tmnnary Information 


13 


02 


Test ideas, evaluation, feedback, verification 


12 


02 


Provides authoritative statement/ expert knowledge 


11 


02 


Provides specific answers 


10 


... 02 


It's personal 


9 


01 


Next best so\irce (no detail) 


8 


01 


Part of my routine (e.g., meetings), comes to me directly 
(newsletters) 


3 


01 


'I*h«av 1 wOT"V iint*i1 i*h<av rrot* an anowAT* 

XlkCJ^ WW^JV ivAACjf i» oil OliaVWJi 


7 


01 


Provides for involvei&ent, support, joint decision making 


6 


01 


Provides synthesis, understanding 


5 


01 


Good source (no detail) 


5 


01 


Research-based 


5 


01 


Provides background on problems 


5 


01 


Character of the format makes' it easy to find things 


4 


01 


Good for news, local and national information 


4 


01 


Provides general awareness of materials and ideas 


39 


07 


Miscellaneous 
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B, THE EFFECT OF POSITION ON PU]RPQSES FOR SEEKIMG INFORMATION AND 

ON SOURCES USED 

One of the primary concerns of this market study is to describe the information 
needs of various educational audiences. In the previous sections, the field 
interview data has proven *hat there are a number of significant relationships 
between patterns of purposes (needs) for information and sources used. It 
seems x^easonable that purposes for seeking should also be related to the user's 
position or role (e.g., teacher, school board member) , and given the strong 
relationships between purposes and sources, that there might also be some 
significant differences among types of positions in terms of sources used. 

To explore these possibilities, two multiple discriminant analyses were per- 
formed. This technique is an extension of single-classification analysis of 
Variance to include simultaneously a group of dependent variables. The com- 
putational problem is to determine the extent and manner in which several pre- 
viously defined groups of subjects (in this case field interviewees with common 
types of positions, o.g., teachers, administrators) may be differentiated by 
a set of dependent variables (purposes or sources) operating together. A 
statistical test is available (Wilk's Lambda) which indicates the significance 
of overall group differentiation. Chi-square tests of the significance of each 
discriminant function are also computed. Finally, the univariate F-ratio for 
each dependent variable is computed. When two or more discriminant functions 
are significant, two dimensional plots may be made to graphically locate 
individuals or group centre ids (means) in terms of pairs of discriminant axes. 

Both of the multiple discriminant analyses were based on ten groups, which 
were formed by combining several of the original groups listed in Table 1. 
The purpose of this combination was to increase the size of each group while 
retaining reasonable homogeneity within groups. This was accomplished by 
combining the following: (1) intermediate unit and state education agency 
staffs; (2) local and state school boards; (3) state and federal legislators 
and aides; (4) women and minority interest group representatives; (5) state 
education agency information/dissemination and other information center 
personnel; and (6) all four of the higher education groups. The last 
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combination seems the most questionable, but unfortunately each of the four 
higher education groups is quite small. 

Given this regrouping into ten major types of positions, the first multiple 
discriminant function analysis employed the 20 purposes for seeking infor- 
mation as the set of dependent variables. 

The overall P-test based on Wilk's Lambda yielded a probability level of 
less than .0001. Chi-square tests indicated that there were three significant 
discriminant functions with respective probabilities of P less than .0001, 
= -0022, and = .0128- Univariate P-ratios indicated that eight of the 20 
purposes were significant at the -05 level and that two more items were under 
the -10 level- Table 16 displays the means and P-levels- for these eight sig- 
nificant and two near significant items (high means indicate more frequent 
purposes) . Group abbreviations in the heading of Tables 16 and 19 are as 

Governance; Leg. = state and federal legislators and aides, 
S.B. = local and state school board members. 

Administrators; hBA = local education agency staff, 
lU/SEA = intermediate unit and state education agency staff. 

Practitioners; S = supervisors of instruction, P = principals, 
T = teachers. 

Higher education; includes social scientists, institutional 
researchers, education college faculty, and presidents of 
institutions. . 

INP. = state agency and other information/dissemination staff, 
W/M = women and minority interest group representatives. 



Rankings appearing below ecr h mean give ranks of the means across the ten 
groups of users from least frequent (1) to most frequent (10). 

To facilitate study of some of the major differences. Table 16 has been organized 
so that the rank-ordered means across groups tend to shift from governance to 
administration to practice as one reads down the^ ten purpose items. Thus, 
legislators and their aides display the highest average for seeking information 
for the purposes of preparing. articles, reports, or speeches; with School board 



follows ; 

. GOVN 
ADMIN 
PRACTICE 
H.E. 

SPECIAL 
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Table 16. Means of Ratings of Frequency of Purpose for "Seeking Information 
for 10 Purposes Which Have Significant or Near Significant 
Differences Among Means (N=136) 







P-Test 


PURPOSE FOR 
SEEKING INFORMATION 




GOVN 

Lea. S.B. 


ADMIN 

LEA IiySEA 


PRACTICE 
S P T 


H.E. 


SPECIAL 
INF. M/M 


P Level 


Prepare Articles, 
Reports, Speeches 


Mean 
Rank 


3,77 

-10 


3.53 
9 


3.42 

B 


3.07 
6 


2.63 
3 


1.88 
1 


2.50 

2 


3.00 
4.5 


3.23 
7 


3.00 
4.5 


,014 


Make or Set 
Policy 


Mean 
Rank 


3.38 
7 


4.40 
10 


4.33 
9 


2.53 
3 


2.46 


3.12 
5 


1.83 
1 


3.21 

6 , 


4.15 
8 


2.88 

4 


,001 


Make Decision 
About Ed Pract. 


Mean 
Rank 


1.85 
1 


3.40 

a 


3.41 
9 


2.47 
f 


3.46 

10 


3.38 
7 


2.42 
3 


3.16 
6 


2.92 
5 


2.25 
2 


.002 


Keep Aware of 
Develop, in Ed, 


Mean 
Rank 


3.38 
3 


3.60 
6 


4. -08 

9 


3.53 
5 


4.15 

10 


3.52 
7 


3.33 
2 


3.47 
4 


3.85 
8 


3.00 


.054 


Keep Aware of 
Who is Working 


Mean 
Rank 


2.38 
3 


2.53 
5 


3.50 
10 


2.40 
4 


2.69 

6 


1.50 
1 


2.17 
2 


2.84 

7 


3.00 
B 


■,12 

9 


.003 


Determ. Results 
of Related Work 


Mean 
Rank 


2.38 
5 


2.20 
4 


3.08 
10 


2.73 
7 


2.09 
2 


1.83 

1 


2.17 
3 


2.79 

8 


3.08 

9 


2.69 
6 


.011 


Brush up on 
Old Specialty 


Mean 
Rank 


1.92 

V 3 


1.93 
4.5 


2.33 
8 


1.93 
4.5 


1.85 
1 


1.88 
2 


3.08 
10 


1.95 
6 


2.23 
7 


2.56 

9 


.013 


Learn a 
New Specialty 


Mean 
Rank 


1.92 

■ 1 


1.93 

2 • 


2.42 
5 


2.00 
3 


3.00 

10 


2.75 

■b'.-5 


2.75 
8.5 


2.26 
4 


2.54 

6 


2.69 
7 


.072 


Ident. New 
Materials, Methods 


Mean 
Rank 


2.23 

1 


3.13 
4 


3.25 
5 


2.87 
2 


3.38 

6 ■ 


3.75 

■ 10 


3.67 
8 


3,11 
3 


3.69 
9 


3.44 
7 


.015 


Prep, or Plan 
Teaching Mater. 


Mean 
Rank 


1.23 
1 


1.33 
2 


1.83 
4 


1.40 
3 


2.31 
9 


1.88 
6 


4.58 

' 10 


1.84 
5 


1.92 
7 


2.00 

■ 8 


.001 


Nuhber of Interviews 




13 


15 


12 


15 


13 


8 


12 


19 


13- 


16 





Scale: 1 ' Not selected as a purpose; 2 ' Least often; 
3 ' Next Most; Often; 4 = "Most" Often; 5 - (the 
two items interviewee identified as "most 
frequently seek information.") 
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members n^xt highest, followed by LEA staff. The three practice groups, 
supervisors of instruction, teachers, and principals, indicate the lowest use 
of information for^^this purpose. The ratings range from 1.88 for teachers, 
to 3.77 for legislators and their aides. The F-test for this item .has a P-level 
= .014. 

At the other extreme, preparing or planning teaching/classroom materials is 
overwhelmingly a teacher purpose (rating = 4.58) . The next closest group 
is supervisors of instruction (rating = 2.31). All other groups have ratings 
of 2.00 or less with the lowest ratings found among the governance and ad- 
ministration groups. This item has a P-level of less than .001, 

Each row of the table can be interpreted in a similar fashion. 

It is also instructive to inspect the columns of this table in terms of the 
rankings across the ten groups. For instance, note that the legislative group 
has only two purposes (prepare articles, reports, and speeches; and make or 
set policy) with ranks above the median (i.e., 6 or higher), while this group 
has the lowest rank (1) for lilour purposes. School board members are above the 
median rank, on the first four purposes listed. But LEA administrative staff 
is above the median on the first seven purposes (with ranks of 8, 9 or 10) 
and is not lower than fourth rank on any purpose. 

This relatively high level of seeking :n:.ormation for many purposes is almost 
matched by another group — the state and other information/diffusion personnel, 
who tend to differ from LEA staff most markedly in seeking ^information less 
often to make decisions about educational practice, but who seek information 
more often to identify new materials, methods or procedures, and to prepare or 
plan teaching/classroom materials. 

It was something of a surprise to this investigator to discover that the inter- 
mediate unit and state agency staff group displayed such relatively lower ratings 
and rankings than their LEA conterparts. , in no case does the lU/SEA group dis- 
play a higher ranking than the LEA group and the differences are quite large 
on several items. 
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Among the three practice groups the Supervi ors of instruction show an average 
(summed down the ten rankings for all ten purposes) which is somewhat higher 
than for principals or teachers, suggesting that overall supervisors seek 
information more frequently for most purposes. There are a number of marked 
differences among these three practice groups. For example, teachers have 
markedly lower ratings than principals or supervisors for seeking information 
to make decisions or to keep aware of new developments in education; but teacher 
are markedly higher on seeking information to brush up on an old specialty. 
Both teachers and principals are much lower than supervisors on keeping aware 
of who is working in specific subject or problem areas. 

Perhaps because the higher education group is such a mixture (education faculty, 
social scientists, institutional researchers and top administrators), it dis- 
plays a more middling set of ranks — but with above median ranks for determining 
results of related work, keeping aware of who is working, brushing up on old 
specialties, making decisions about educational practices, and making policy — 
all of which seem to reflect the research and administrative character of ' 
the group. 

The relatively high overall rankings of the information/dissemination group 
have already been noted. The surprise is in the womenjs and minority interest 
groups which display above median ranks on the last six of the purposes listed 
with remarkably high ranks for keeping aware of who is working in a subject 
or problem area, brushing up on an old specialty, and preparing or planning 
teaching materials. 

Obviously, there are a number of differences among these ten groups in terms 
of the purposes for which' they seek information. The analysis indicated that 
there were three significant, independent functions or dimensions accounting 
for most of these differences. Table 17 displays the correlations between the 
list of 10 purposes and the three multiple discriminant functions. Read like 
factor loadings, we can see that the first discriminant function is easily 
identified by a -.76 for the purpose of planning or preparing teaching/class- 
room materials, and a +.60 for the purpose o; making or setting policy. Referring 
to Table 13, we discover what one would expect. The teacher group has a 
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Table 17. Correlations Between Purpose Variables and the 

Three Significant Multiple Discriminant Functions 
(N = 136) 



Purpose Item 


Discriminant Functions 


1 


I- 


II 


III 




1. 


Acquiring ideas for my work 


-.23 


-.06 


.21 




2- 


Gaining theoretical information to support my work 
in progress ^ 


.22 


.29 


.34 




3. 


Developing alternative approaches to problems 


• 07 


.10 


.16 




4- 


Determining results of related work performed by 
Ouiiers 




A O 


oi 




c. 


Finding answers to specific questions related to 
my v/orjv 


.04 


.12 


-.01 




('J • 


Identifying new materials/ methods , or procedures 


Oil 


- . 01 


. 49 






Evaluating an educational practice or product 


• 07 


-. 36 


. 11 




Q 

o . 


Keepiing aware of who is working in specific 
subjects or problem areas 


• 22 


.38 


.37 




9- 


Keeping aware of developments in education 


.11 


-.31 


.31 




10- 


Keeping aware of developments in related fields 


.14 


.30 


.21 




11- 


Identifying new sources of assistance for improving 
my wor'v 


.01 


.13 


.22 




12. 


Brushing up r n ,m old specialty or competence 


-.33 


.42 


.15 




13. 


Learning a p^su soecicxlty or competence 


-.27 


' - .09 


.33 




.4. 


Preparing Jr pic.aniiig r.eachiitg/classroom materials 


-.76 


.20 


.30 




15. 


Making deci.^iujis aJvnut educational practices or 
products 


.12 


-.36 


.56 




16. 


Preparing dncicles, recori.s. speeches 


.36 


.26 


-.17 




17. 


Providing informa!:ion to ouh-.^rs 


-•04 


-.12 


-.21 




1(3. 


Making or setting policy 


.60 


.14 


.39 






'PF" -ting decisions already made 


.16 


-.11 


-.28 




20- 


Any other purpose (s)? 


-.04 


-.08 


-.10 
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centroid of -2. , He school boards have a +2.25, LEA administrators +2.07, 
and legislators 94. Note that teachers are the only group wix-h a negative 
centr Id; all ^ *r groups are on the positive side of this first dimension. 
Howev 't princ-;i..als, supervisors, and the women and minority groups have rela- 
tively sm .11 positive values - 

Returning to Table 17, we see that the second discriminant function displays 
no really high positive or negative correlations, but seems to be identified 
by three negative correlations: -.36 for evaluating an educational practice 
or product, -.36 for !tiaking decisions about educational practices or products, 
and -.31 for keeping aware of developments in education (similar to the 
innovative practice user type encountered in the canonical analysis) . On 
the positive side of this second discriminant function are positive correlations 
of .42 for determining results of related work performed by ..others, .42 for 
brushing up on an old specialty or competence, .38 fo\ keeping aware of who is 
working in specific subject or problem areas, .30 for keeping aware of develop- 
ments in related fields, and .29 for gaining theoretical information to support 
work in progress. The positive side of this discriminant function looks some- 
thing like the classical picture of the research scientist or scholar. This 
second discriminant function thus seems to provide an orientation between new 
knowledge and new practice. The group centre ids displayed in Table 18 would 
suggest that supervisors of instruction and principals are farthest out on the 
"new practice" side of the dimension. There are no large positive (new know- 
ledge) centroids, although women and minority represantatives, teachers > infor- 
mation/dissemination staff, and LEA administrators display modest positive 
loadings. Legislators are dead center on this dimension. 

We thus see that we need a-: least a three-iimensional "space" to locate the 
structuring of the purposes for which educational audiences seek information. 
Inspection of the centroids displayed in Table 18 indicates that the principals 
and the supervisors of instruction groups have essentially the same centroids 
on all three dimensions, and hence are very close "n^vghbors" in this three- 
dimensional "space." Although not quite as close, LEA administrators and 
inforroation/dissemiriation staff are fairly similar. Accordingly, there appear 
to be at least eight different multiple discriminant purpose space locations 
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Table 18. Centroids for the Ten Groups on the 

Three Significant Multiple Discriminant 
Functions for Purposes for Seeking 
Information Variables 



Group 


Discriminant Centroids 


I 


II 


III 


Teachers 


-2.19 


0.32 


1.58 


Princioals 


0.34 


-1.41 


1.80 


Supervisors 


0.31 


-1.43 


1.74 


LEA Administrators 


2.07 


0.22 


2.59 


lU/SEA Administrators 


1.12 


-0.49 


0.57 


Inf ornvatj on/Oit, . inat ion Staff 


1.59 


0.26 


2.12 


School Hoajrc'^s 


2.25 


-0.47 


1.46 


Legislo t< 


1.84 


0.00 


0.48 


Higher Education 


1.19 


0.03 


1.87 


1 .^ornen and Minorities 


0.65 


0.52 


1.48 . 
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for the ten user groups—that is, there are at least eight quite different 
"locations" of group centroid purposes in this three-dimensional system. 

Now what are the implications for these differences among users in terms of 
the information products and services chey need? At this stage in our analysis 
of the field survey data our best information seems to come from the data 
available on the ease/difficulty users report in getting the information they 
need from various sources. Again, using the same t^n groups we performed a 
second discriminant function analysis, using the 22 sources as the dependent 
variable set. 

Again, the overall significance level, based on Wilk's Lambda, has a 
probability level of less than .0001. And there are three discriminant 
functions with probabilities (P) less than .05 (. 0001 ,,. 0001 , and .0046), as 
well as two additional near significant functions each with P = .07. Hence 
the educational information user groups display even greater dimensional com- 
plexity in their patterning of use of information sources than in their 
patterning for information pi.i-poses. Eight source items had univariate P-rati^ 
with P less than .05. These sources are displayed in Table 19, which is read 
in the same way as Table 16, except that low means and low ranks indicate easy- 
to-<iet information sources and high means and ranks indicate dif f icult-to-get 
informi"; iiVT) sources. 

Table 1.; indicates that the first three sources (telephones, correspondence, 
meetings— all personal forms of information) are easiest for the governance 
groups while nearly all other sources listed are relatively more difficult for 
these groups (but m re so for legislators than school board members) . Aside 
from information systems, "and possibly correspondence, none of these eight 
sources are particularly easy for the two administrator groups. By contrast, 
supervisors of instruction find nearly all of these sources relatively easy. 
However, principals and teachers rate the telephone and correspondence as 
relatively (to the other eight groups of users) more difficult (but note that 
the actual means art only 2.62 and 2.58 for corresponden j' at IS and 2.08 
for telephone— see the scale at the bottom of Table 19). Teachers, in additio, 
tend to rate meetings and information systems as more difficult than do rrost 
of the other groups. By contrast, teachers, principals, and supervisors 
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Table 19. Means of Ratings of Ease/Difficulty to Acquire 

Information from Eight Information Sources Which Have 
Significant P~Test Difference Among Means (N=136) 







EDUCATIONAL .INFORMATION AUDIENCE 




of 




Govn. 


Admin. 


Practice 


n .£». 


Special 


F-Test 


ition 




Leg^ 


S.B. 


LEA 


lU^SEA 


S 


P 


T 




INF. 


W/M 


P-Level 


me 


Mean 


1.15 


1.20 


1.33 


1.27 


1.23 


1.75 


2.08 


1.63 


1.31 


1.44 


.010 


Easy) 


Rank 


1 




b 


4 




S 


XL) 


8 


t: 


7 




KDndence 


Mean 


1,46 


1.27 


1.83 


1.80 


1.62 


2.62 


2.58 


2.21 


1.85 


1.87 


,001 




Rank 


2 


1 


5 


4 


3 


10 


9 


■ 8 


6 


7 




fs 


Mean 


1.38 


1.33 


1.58 


1.93 


1.38 


1.50 


1.92 


2,53 


1.85 


2.12 


.001 




Rank 


2 


1 


5 


7 


3 


4 


8 


10 


6 


S 




y St ems 


Mean 


3.38 


2.87 


1.50 


2.33 


2.46 


2.75 


3.67 


2.16 


1.92 


3.06 


1 .010 




Rank 


9 


7 


1 


4 


5 


6 


10 


3 


2 


8 






Mean 


2.54 


1.73 


1.58 


2.00 


1.46 


2.25 


1.25 


1.53 


1.92 


1.50 


.020 




Rank 


10 


7 


6 


9 


3 


2 


1 


5 


8 


4 




s 


Mean 


4.30 


3.60 


2.83 


2.67 


1.69 


1.62 


1.33 


2.63 


2.92 


2.25 


.001 




Rank 


10 


9 


7 


6 


3 


2 


1 


5 


8 


4 




a 


Mean 


3.38 


2.00 


2.50 


2.53 


1.77 


2.38 


. 1.58 


3.47 


2.61 


2.31 


.001 




Rank 


9 


3 


6 


7 


2 


5 


1 


10 


, 8 


4 






Mean 


2.92 


2.40 


2.42 


2.07 


2.00 


1.50 


1.57 


3,00 


2.69 


2.19 


.010 




Rank 


9 


6 


7 


4 


3 


1 


2 


10 


8 


5 




of Interviews | 


13 


15 


12 


15 


13 1 


a 


12 


19 


13 







l=Very Easy, 2=Easy, 3=Somewhat Difficult, 4=Very Difficult, 5=Never Use 
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tend to ratp-'books, suppliers' catalogs, AV media, and courses as relatively 
easier purees . 

With the exception of information systems, and possibly books and catalogs, 
the higher education group tends to rate all other sources listed as relatively 
h,^rder-to-get information-with meetings, AV media, and courses ranked most 
d fficuit of all ten of the user groups. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that the information/dissemination staff should 
rank national information systems low (easy) among the groups (but note 
especially that LEA administrators have the lowest ratings for this source) . 
What is perhaps surprising is that, relative to the other groups, information/ 
dissemination staff rate books, catalogs,, AV media and courses all as relatively 
harder sources. 

Finally, the women and minority special interest groups give these same last 
four sources difficulty ratings that place them slightly under the median ranks- 
but they tend to rank the top four sources a relatively more difficult— 
especially meetings and national information systems. 

Tables 20 and 21 display respectively the discriminant function correlations 
and the centroid^ for this analysis of information sources. These two tables 
aro .intorpi ot od in thi> same way as Tables 17 and 18. 

we se.. that. the first discriminant function is characterized by correlations 
of -.56 for private .i^orrespondence, -.50 for telephone calls and -.29 for i 
.meetings (all personal sources) and by the highly positive .74 for suppliers' 
catalogs, .37 for graduate or inservice courses, .34 for textbooks and 
reference books and .31 for AV media. Doe. this sound like sources preferred 
bY policy makers on one eud and teachers on the other? This is exactly what 
Table 16 confirms. 

I The second discriminant function is characterize^, by .48 for meetings, .43 for 
AV media, .26 for courses, and .26 for government ^nblications on thepositive 
side, and -.51 for national information sources (ERIC, NTIS) , -.33 for 
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Table 20. Correlations Between Sources of Information 
and Five Multiple Discriminant Functions 
(N = 136) 



Source Items 


Discriminant Functions 


I 


II 


TTT 


TV 

X V 


V \ 


1. 


Personal notes, files 


-.05 


.15 


.01 


-.38 


-.03 


2. 


Facc-co-face discussioas 


-.20 


.13 


.34 


.33 


.00 


3. 


Telephone calls 


-.50 


-.02 


.29* 


.00 


-.01 


4. 


Private correspondence 


-.56 


.13 


.25 


.21 


.14 


5. 


Meetingis 


-.29 


.48 


.38 


-.02 


-.38 


6. 


Graduate or inservice courses, 
workshops 


37 




. oo 


— . XX 


— nft 


7. 


Unpublished papers and technical 
reports 


-.02 


.02 


.00 


.08 


.36 


8. 


Theses , dissertations 


.02 


-.24 


-.17 


-.14 


.24 


9. 


Suppliers ' catalogs 


.74 


.02 


.15 


.09 


-.01 


10. 


Newsletters , bulletins , 
announcements 


.10 


-.09 


.22 


.15 


.11 


11. 


Conferences, conventions 


.05 


-.02 


.46 


.27 


.03 


12. 


Journal articles and reprints 


.14 


-.08 


.19 


.26 


.54 


13. 


Handbooks 


.17 


.06 


.16 


.24 


.18 


14. 


Textbooks and reference books 


.34 


-.05 


.02 


.51 


.36 


15. 


Informatir -i.'/ sis products 


.06 


-.33 


.09 


-.19 . 


.06 


16. 


Mass media 


-.01 


.15 


.14 


.09 


.03 


17. 


Abstracts , indexes , bibliographies 


.15 


-.18 


.11 


-.04 


.27 


18. 


Audiovisual media 


.31 


.43 


.4^ 


.19 


.08 


19. 


Government publications 


-.18 


.26 


-.27 


.14 


.25 


20. 


Information centers 


-.03 


-.09 


.26 


-.05 


-.11 


21. 


Library facilities 


.06 


.05 


-.16 


.28 


-.34 


22. 


National information systems 


-.07 


-.51 


.24 


.09 


-.18 
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Table 21. Centroids for the Ten Groups on Five 
Multiple Discriminant Functions for 
Information Sources Variables 





Discriminant Centroids 


Group 


T 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


Teachers 


-1.26 


0.18 


1.89 


-0.15 


0.72 


Principals 


-0.51 


0.63 


1.29 


0.58 


1.19 


Supervisors 


0.10 


0.51 


1.17 


-0.45 


0.92 


LEA Administrators 


0.44 


1.40 


0.93 


-0.31 


0.69 


lU/SEA Administrators 


0.20 


1.57 


0.92 


0.16 


0.84 


Information/Dissemination Staff 


0.45 


1.23 


1.62 


n 43 


0.87 


School Boards 


1.11 


0.37 


1.27 


-0.37 


0.41 


Legislators 


1.63 


0.31 


2.08 


0.20 


0.90 


Higher Education 


0.11 


1.80 


2.23 


-0.32 


0.57 


Women and Minorities 


0.04 


0.80 


1.38 


0.06 


-0.22 
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information analysis products (e.g., reviews, state-of-the-art papers), -.24 
for theses, dissertations, and -.18 for abstracts, indexes, and bibliographies, 
on the negative side of this dimension. The negative side seems to characterize 
a pattern of sophi'^ticated, research-oriented sources, while the positive side 
(except for government- oublications?) seems to characterize a less formal, aural 
(listening) media. What does Table 16 reveal? No negative centroids, but all 
three practitioner groups, school boards, and legislators are closest to the aural 
side. (Now the government publications source makes sense since certainly 
legislators and perhaps boards will be concerned with government publications, 
especially those concerned with educational legislation, finance, educational 
statistics, etc.) Groups with high positive centroids (sophisticated, research- 
prone sources) are: higher education, l>oth aviiidnistrator groups, and the in- 
formation/dissemination group. (Here the prime users of ERIC products and 
services! The important converse of * -^^ that teachers, principals, super- 
visors, school board members and leqx rs are not as prone to use these Jcinds 
of products and services.) 

The third discriminant function i c.Mracterized primarily by positive cor- 
relations, the higher being: .4^ -jt AV media, .46 for conferences and con- 
ventions, .38 for meetings, .38 for courses, .34 for face-to-face discussions, 
.29 for telephone calls, .26 for information centers (talk to the reference 
librarians?), and .25 for correspondence- By contrast, government publications 
is -.27- This dimension is obviously a heavily oral, personal contact dimension 
on its positive side. And Table 21 confirms that the centroids for all ten 
groups are substantially positive- (Recall that all groups tended to rate these 
kinds of sources as "very easy" to "somewhat easy" — see Table 190 However, 
the centroids do range from 0-92 and 0.93 for the two administrator groups to 
2.08 and 2.23 for legislators and higher education groups - 

It should be recalled that the thx-oe discriminant functions we have just re- 
viewed were all signitxcant with P levels much less than -01. The last two 
functions (IV and V) were near significant with P less than .07. Function IV 
is identified by a .51 correlation for textbooks and reference books, .33 for' 
face-to-face discussions, .28 for library facilties, .27 for conferences and 
conventions, .26 for journal articles ciad reprints and .24 for handbooks, and 
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38 for personal files and notes. The positive side of this function seems, to 
:,_encompass the more traditional forms for knowledge communication. Table 21 
indicates that there are no especially strong positive or negative centroids. 
■ Principals- and information/dissemination s-taff exhibit the highest positive 
values, while supervisors, LEA administrators, school boards, and the higher 
^education group show the most negative values and are thus the least prone to - 
.,:,..g.et...J:he..information they need in textbooks, discussions, libraries, conventions, 
journal articles and handbooks. 

The last discriminant function is marked on its positive side with a dorrelation 
: of .54 for journal articles, .36 for unpublished papers and tedhgj^sta^^jtfcs., . , 

.36 for textbooks and reference books, .27 for indexes, abstrSS?! anSnb^ 
; liographies, .25 for government publications (R s D reports?), and .24 for 
theses and dissertations. The positive side of these dimensions clearly seems 
; to be formal, research-oriented, bibliographic sources. The negative side 
■of this function is marked by correlations of -.38 for meetings, -.34 for 
library facilities (and .-.18 for national information services). This side of 
the dimension is more puzzling. Is it possible that the positive side character- 
izes those who "dig it out" for themselves while the negative side characterizes 
::.a tendency to let others search and organize information for them (librarians, 
.ERIC, others at a meeting)? We can't be sure, but the centroids in Table 21 
help a little. Most positive centroids are for principals, supervisors, legis- 
lators and their aides, information/dissemination staff and lU/SEA administrators. 
The only negative centroid (only -0.22) is for women and minority groups (who 
perhaps have less direct access to. these kinds of information sources in 
.education) . 
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C; THE EFFECTS OF POSITION ON SOURCES AND ON SOCIOMETRIC VARIABLES 

In one analysis, we factor-analyzed 32 variables which had some bearing on the 
personal exchange of information (e.g., number of persons supervised, type of 
work activity, ratings of difficulty in obtaining information from personal 
sources, "levels" users pass information to, who came to user. for information, 

estimated -number of persons coming yearly, frequency persons come, estimated 

percentage of time spent giving information). The analysis was something of a 
surprise since 67 percent of the trace was extracted by ten factors, but all 
ten had eigenroots above 1.0. This indicated markedly greater complexity than 
we h^d anticipated. -M-thdugh the factors were JLnterpre table, they were not 
particularly informative. (For example, the first factor is identified with 
the "levels" to which users normally give information, the second factor wirh 
use of "face-to-face" and "phone" sources. ) So we returned to the table of 
zero order correlations to make these observations: * 

(1) Generally these "interpersonal" information variables are not strongly 
correlated. Significant correlations do exist and patterns are 
evident; however (as was confirmed by tli>.>faqtor analysis), there 

is no one or even a few dimensions which would suggest a general 
underlying factor or tendency. Moreover, most of the significant 
correlations reported below are not particularly large. 

(2) Those in instructional positions (teachers, but also others such as 
college of education faculty) tend to have more difficulty obtaining 
the information they need through face-to-face discussion (.17) or 
through telephone conversations (.27); they also tend not to use 
information specialists (-.26) or subordinates (-.22) ; they tend 

to give information to the "same" (.18) or "lower" (.17) level 
persons, and they have relatively fewer persons coming. to them for 
information (-.24). . ' 

(3) Those in administrative positions do supervise more persons (.30), 



Observations are based on presence of statistically significant correlations. 
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use subordinates to search for information (.11), give information 
to "lower" (-30) and "higher" (.26) levels in their own organization 
and to "colleagues" in other organizations (.18), give information 
to several "levels" (and types) of persons (.20); they also have 
"lower" (-32), "higher" (-23), "colleagues" (.21), and more "levels" 
(.27) to come to them for information- 

Those in policy positions find "phone*' (.21), "luail" (-31), and 
"meetings" (-32) less difficult sources for the information they 
need; they tend to pass on information less to nearly all "levels," 
they also report that few "lower" (--19) or "higher" (--25) level 
persons come to then, and they tend to name a smaller number of 
"levels" as coming to them for information (--21); however, persons 
in policy positions tend to have more persons come to them (.19). 
Those in research or information dissemination positions have more 

I 4 

difficulty getting the information they need^ from correspondence 
(sources) (.26), but they tend to use "information specialists" 
(.19). 

There are no "interpersonal" variables that are significant for 
• those users whose positions are associated with special interest 
representation (minority groups, women's groups). 

Generally, if users pass information to persons at one "level" they 
also tend to pass information to persons at other "levels" (same, 
higher, lower, colleagues, experts, others). Among the 15 correlations 
between the six types of levels, only one is not significant ("same" 
level and "experts"); however, the significant correlations are not 
markedly large (.18 to .44; average .31). 

This tendency is less evident for identification of levels who 
come to users for information. Of the 15 correations, only 8 are 
significant. (If "higher" level persons come, so do same level (.26) 
and "lower" level persons (.22) and "experts" (.30); if "colleagues" 
come, so do "same" (.33), "lower" (.36), "experts" (.45), and 
"others" (.26); finally, if "experts" come, so do "lower" level 
persons ( . 18) . 

There is a strong reciprocity of levels, i.e., correlation between 
same type of level named as coming for information and as being 
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given information spontaneously (correlations range from ,54 for 
"higher" levels to .70 for "experts") . Stated simply , if users name 
one type of level as coming for information, they tend to name the 
same type as persons they tend to spontaneously pass information on 
to. Note that these high correlations are nojt found for across- 
"level" correlations; about the highest correlation found is .32, 
giving to "colleagues" if "experts" are n'imed as coming ., 

(10) If users indicate that "colleagues" (.22 to .32) or "experts" 
(.17 to .32) come to them for information , they tend to pass in- 
formation on to all' levels and types of persons. There is no 
significant relation between "experts" coming and passing infor- 
mation on to persons at the "same" level (.04). 

(11) Also, those who name more -numbers of levels (range is 0-6) as coming 
to them fox information have a greater tendency to identify each 
separate level as one to which they pass on information; the converse 
is also true, those who name a greater number of levels to whom they 
give information tend to identify each of the separate levels as 
coming to them for information. This effect is stronger for nximber 
of levels "give" (correlations with single levels "come" range from 
.62 to .70) than it is for number of levels "come" (correlations 
with single levels "give" range from .27 to .44). In other words, 
those who spontaneously pass information on to many different "levels" 
of persons (those at same, higher, cuid lower levels in own organ- 
ization, colleagues in other organizations, experts, others) ex- 
perience a strong tendency for each level to come to them for in- 
formation. If users report that many different levels of persons 
come to them for information there is a lesser (but still statistic- 
ally sigrrifii-cant) likelihood for them to name each separate level 
(same, higher, lower, colleagues, experts, others) -as one involving 
persons to whom they spontaneously pass on information. 

(12) Those who name persons at the "same" level as coming to them for in- 
formation or to whom they give information tend to state (in re- 
lating their typical information-seeking incident) that they sought 
the information themselves from an interpersonal source. Although 
the correlations are not strong (.18 for "give" and .27 for "come"). 
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these are nearly the only significant relations with the typical 
incident interpersonal source variable. 

(13) The one other significant relation 'to the typical incident inter- 
personal source variable is a negative relation (-.30) with "used 
others" to find the information* Stated simply, if persons ask others 
to find the information for them, there is a small tendency for them 
not to seek the information themselves from an interpersonal source. 

(14) Use of information specialists or use of subordinates in the typical 
incident information search is unrelated to any variable except those 
characterizing positions. [Those in instructional positions tend to 
use neither specialists (-.26) nor subordinates (-.22); those in 
research and information dissemination positions do tend to use 
information specialists (.19)]. 

(15) Number of persons supervised is related (.20) to identification 
of persons at "lower" levels coming for information. 

(16) Those who report that the telephone is an easy source of information 
they need also tend to identify experts as coming to them for in- 
formation (.19); they also tend to rate persons as coming to them 
"daily." (These relations may possibly be better stated in the 
reverse, i.e., those who find the telephone a difficult source tend 
not to report "experts" as coming to them and tend to report less 
frequent requests for information.) Aside from significant relations 
to positions, difficulty in use of phone as a source is the only 
significant relation for personal sources. (No significant cor- 
relations were found for "face-to-face," "private correspondence," 

or "meetinvjs.") 
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D. THE RELATIONSHIP OF SOCIOMETRIC VARIABLES TO THE OTHER VARIABLES 

1. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SOCIOMETRIC AND CONTEXT AND POSITION VARIABLES 

Data concerning organizational contexts axid positions wer6 coded in terms of 
a series of. "dummy" (dl) categorical variables.* The organization was coded 
(percentage of sample so coded in parentheses) as to its general type: local, 
education agency (LEA, 40%), state education agency (SEA, 24%), college or 
university (Coll., 17%), legislature (11%). Miscellaneous orgajiizations not 
falling into these major categories were not coded. 

Positions were coded in three different ways. First, positions were coded by 
type of activity: instructional (Inst., 29%), administrative (Admin., 52%), 
policy-making (Pol., 24%) research and information dissemination (R&ID, 22%), 
and special interest (Sp.Int., 12%). Some positions were multiply coded if 
it was clear from the interview that the position involved significant elements 
of more than one of these types. All positions were also coded by level of 
educational concern: elementary level (Elem., 60%), secondary level (Second., 
64%), and post secondary (Post.S., 28%). Again the positions were multiply 
coded. Many, but not all, LEA, intermediate unit, and SEA staff were class- 
ified as both elementary and secondary. Finally, positions were classified 
as "local" (43%) (as opposed to state, regional, or national) in their major 
concerns for education. (Persons scored zero are "non-local.") 

A canonical correlation analysis was performed using these 13 organization and 
position dummy variables as the predictor set. The criterion variable set 
was a group of 24 information "sociometric** variables. 

Six information search variables were based on the critical incident and other 
inter\7iew data: use the help of others in searching for information (Use Help, 
44%), use information specialists to search (Use Info. Spec, 22%), use 



* Sex, age, educational level, and other personal variables were deliberately 
omitted in this particular analysis because, as noted previously, personal 
data is heavily conifounded with positions (sub?. x5iences) and could lead to 
spurious results. — . 
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subordinates to search (Use Sub., 28%), personally look for the information 
(Look Self , 50%) , seek from interpersonal sources (Interpersonal, 61%), and 
directness of interpersonal source used in typical incident (Directj Mean « 
0.35, S.D. =0.90; 0 = no interpersonal source used, la mail, 2 « phone, 
3 = face-to-face). 

Seven variables were based on the "levels" the user spontaneously passes in- 
formation to: , persons at the same level in their organization (Pass Same, 80%), 
persons at lower levels (Pass JLiOwer, 95%)^,_persj3ns^ at hiqhgr lex$.ljS_(p^SQ, . . 

Higher, 77%), colleagues in other orgfiuiizations (Pass Coll., 84%), experts 

'J 

(Pass Experts, 56%), "other" persons than those previously identified, e.g., 
parents, students, voters (Pass Others, 77%). The seventh variable in this group 
is the count of how many (0-6) of the "levels" each interviewee identified as 
ones s/he regularly passed information on to without specific requests (# Pass; 
Mean = 4.60, S.D. = 1.61). 

A comparable set of seven variables described the users experience with people 
at different levels coming for information: (Come Same, 85%), (Come Lower, 
89%), (Come Higher, 83%), (Come Coll., 84%), (Come Experts, 54%), (Come Others, 
82%), (# Come, Mean = 4.82, S.D. = 1.31). 

The remaining four "sociometric" variables provided quantitative estimates: 
number of persons supervised (No. Superv. , Mean « 15.6, S.. D. = 26.6), estimated 
number of people who come to you for information in one year (No. People, 
Mean = 681, S.D. = 1116), percentage of work time spent giving out information 
(% Time, Mean = 29.6, S.D. = 19.2), and how frequently people come to you for 
information (1 = daily, 2 = weekly, 3 = monthly, 4 = quarterly, 5 = less often; 
Mean = 1.31, S. D. = 0.59). Since this last variable increased in scale with 
decreasing frequency, we have labeled it (In) Frequency to facilitate inter- 
pretation in the tables that follow. 

The canonical analysis indicated that there were four significant roots (re- 
lationships) . The first canonical (R = .75, P .0001) accounted for 48 percent 
of the inter set relationship between the organization and position predictors 
and the "sociometric" variables. Table 22 identifies the variables which 
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Table 22. Organization and Position Predictors and Information 
"Sociometric" Variables With Substantial Loadings on 
the First Canonical Variable (N * 137) (Canonical 
Correlation « .75) 



Organization and Position Predictors 


"Sociometric" Veuriables 


Legislature 




No. People 


.49 


(Organization) 


.68 


Use Help (Search) 


.31 


Policy-Making 




Use Info. Spec. 




(Position) 


.54. 


(Search) 


.27 


Post Secondary 




*** 




(Concern) 


.45 




*** 




Look Self (Search) 


-.24 






Interpersonal 








(Source) 


-.26 






Nr. Superv. 


-.26 






Come Lower 


-.26 


Local (Concern) 


-.37 


Pass Experts 


-.30 






Pass Coll. 


-.33 


LEA (Organization) 


-.41 


Pass Same 


-.41 






# Pass 


-,49 


Instructional 




Pass Lower 


-.55 


(Position) 

I 


-.51 
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have substantial loadings on this ciuionical function. Table 22 clearly in- 
dicates that the first canonical function is characterized by an opposition 
between (a) users who are mainly policy-makers, primarily in legislative organ- 
izations, and with predominantly post secondary educational concerns, and (b) 
users who are primarily in instructional positions, in LEAS, and with "local** 
concerns. 

These two groups of users are contrasted in their relative tendency to deal 
with large numbers of people yearly who request information, use help, and use 
information specialists. (Policy-makers do, instructional staff in SEA don't.) 
Conversely, instruction staff tend to look for themselves, to seek information 
themselves from interpersonal sources, to supervise more people, to have lower 
level people come, and to pass information on to more levels including those 
lower and at the same level, colleagues, and experts; while policy-makers tend 
not to do these things. 

The second canonical accounted for 47 percent of the interset relationships 
and is significant at P = .0002. Table 23 indicates that it is an opposition 
between (a) administrative and research and information dissemination positions, 
mainly in SEAs, and (b) users in policy-making positions, mainly in LEAs and 
with local concerns. In contrast to the LEA group, those in SEAs tend to pass 
to cuid have persons come to them from both "lower" and "higher" levels, to 
identify more persons as coming to seek information themselves from inter- 
personal sources, and also to use , information specialists in seeking information. 
They supervise more people, encounter more frequent requests for information 
from others, but spend relatively less time (them the LEA policy group) in their 
work giving out information. 

The third canonical accounted for 59% of the interset relationship (P = .023). 
Table 24 indicates that this canonical opposes (a) LEA administrators with local 
and primarily secondary education concerns from (b) users in research or infor- 
mation dissemination positions wViO are primarily in colleges and universities 
with post secondary concerns. Compared to the college researcher group, the 
LEA secondary level administrator group typically tends to seek information 
themselves from personal sources, to use fairly direct personal contacts, to 
supervise nx.»re persons, to pass information on to persons at lower levels in 
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Table 23. Organisation and Position Prodiotors and Information 
**SocioiMtric" Variables With Substantial Loadings On 
the Second Canonical Variable (N « 137) (Canonical 
Correlation ■ ,68) 



Organization and Position Predictors 


**Sooiometric" Variables 


Administrative 
(Position) 


.63 


Come Lower 
Come Higher 


.55 
•46 


SEA (Organization) 


.44 


Pass ^Higher 
# Come. : 


•45 
.41 


- R&ID (Position) 


.36 


Pass Lower 

Interpersonal (Source) 


.36 
.34 


*** 




Information Specialist 
(Search) 

No. Supervise 
*** 


.29 
.25 


LEA (Organization) 


-.38 






Policy MaJcing 
(Position) 


-.38 


(jCn) Frequency 


-.21 


Local (Concern) 


-.44 


% Time 


-.26 
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their organization, and to interact more with colleagues (pats and come) r 
however, they tend to pass lese to experts and to do leii searching themselves. 

The fourth canonical accounted for 33 percent of the interest relationship 
(P « .025). Table 25 indicates that this canonical opposes (a) users with 
elementary level educational concerns and often in special interest positions 
from (b) college instructional personnel with post secondary education (e.g*, 
teacher education) concerns. Compared to the college instructors, the elemen- 
tary level special interest groups encounter less frequent requests for informa- 
tion, but report more interaction with experts to whom they pass information and 
who come to them. They also tend to use subordinates to search for information. 
They less frequently give information to higher levels, or have higher levels 
or "others" come to them. They supervise fewer people and spend smaller per- 
centages of their work time giving out information. 

These four significant canonical correlations are of interest not because of 
the magnitude nor for their particular interpretation but rather because they 
vividly demonstrate statistically that the orgnization and the position an 
educational information user holds can tell us something about the user's ten- 
dency to acquire and communicate information through personal channels. The 
variables used in this analysis were quite crude, mainly categorical, and some- 
times arbitrary.* And as we have noted repeatedly, the samples were small and 
non-random. Hence, specific generalizations are extremely unreliable. Never- 
theless, the results confirm the potential validity of the Education Use Model 
posited relationships between context and sociometrics . We have not attempted 
to establish relations between socioroetric data and person or information resource 
predictor variables, which should also display significant relationships to the 
information sociometrics. 



* For example, all elementary teachers were automatically coded: instructional- 
LEA, and local; in the absence of specific interview information indicating 
the contrary, all faculty of colleges of education were coded: instructional, 
college, (not) local, post secondary, and only if they indicated tiiat they 
were engaged heavily in administration or research activities were they also 
coded in these categories. 



Tabl«^ 24. Organisation and Position Predictors and Information 
^'Sooiomatrib'^^ Variablas With Substantial Loadings on 
the Aiird Canonical Variable (N ■ .37) (Canonical 
Correlation 59) 



Organization and Position Predictors 


'^Sociometric" Variables 


Secondary Level 
(Concern) 


.53 


■ ■ „■ ■ .■■ , " 
Interpersonal (Source) 


.50 


Local (Concern) 


.43 


Directness (Search) 


.40 


Administrative 
(Position) 


.41 


No. Supervise 


.37 


LFA {Org^&nlzation) 


.29 


Pass Lower 


.21 , * 






Come Colleagues 
Give Colleagues 


.20 
.19 


R&ID (Position) 


-.29 






Colleges and univer-* 
sltles (Organization) 

Post Secondaury Level 
(Concern) 


-.33 
-.47 


Give Experts 

Look siTf (Search) >^ 


-.24 
vr.24 > 



Table 25. Organization and Position Predictors and Information 

— ....... — »'Sociometric^!"-Variablis--With -Substantial-"!^^ 

the Fourth Canonical Variable '(N = 137) (Canoni^^ 

Correlation - .57) 



Organization and Position Predictors 


"Sociometric" Varia] 


bles 








.48 


(Concern) 


i67 


(In) Frequency 


Special Interest 






.45 


(Position) 


.31 


Pass Exoerts 






Come Experts 


.20 














(Search) 


.20 1 


Post Secondary 




Give Hirher 


-i20 


(Concern) 


-.33 






Come Others 


-.22 


College (Organization) 


-.41 


No. Supejnrise 


-.23 


Instructional 






-.23 


(Position) 


-.51 


% Time 






Come Higher 


-.26 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SOCIOMETRIC VARIABLES AND PURPOSES FOR SEEKING 
INFORMATION 



Please refer again to Figure 1, page 1-2. At this point we are ihterested in the 
relation between box 5 and box 6. A canonical correlation analysis was run 
between a set of 24 personal communication variables (e.g., sources, levels 
come to you for information^ levels you pass information to, numbers, frequency^ 
percentage of time, number supervised) and the 19 purposes listed in Table 5 ;^ 
(page IV-19) . Four roots were significant beyond the .01 level. The first root 
(canonical R = .69) is characterized by users whose frequent purposes for seeking 
information include: preparing speeches^ articles^ and reports; acquiring ideas 
for their work; identifying new m^aterials, methods , or proceudres; finding answers 
to specific questions;, keeping aware of developments in education; and brushing 
up on an old specialty or competence. This type of users tends to give information 
to colleagues and to experts and. to have colleagues and experts come to them 
for information. They tend to give information to a number of levels. Although 
they tend to seek information from interpersonal sources, they do not tend to ask 
othqrs'to find information for them. These users also tsnd not to supervise 
many persons. 

The second canonical (R = .68) characterizes users who frequently seek information 
for the following purposes: to provide to others; to keep aware of who is working 
in specific subject or problem areas; to determine the results of others' work; 
to prepare articles and reports; to keep aware of developments in related fields; 
and to gain theoretical information. In contrast to the pattern of purposes 
found in the first canonical, this latter group of purposes is less concerned 
with innovation practices and more concerned with specifics, including answering 
specific questions of others. These users estimate that larger numbers of persons 
come to them each year; they estimate that they spend relatively larger percent- 
ages of time giving information to others; tht tend to encounter requests 
"daily"; and they tend to identify persons at the "same" level in their organ- 
ization coming to them. This group also tends to Supervise fewer persons. 

The fourth canonical correlation (R = .66) characterizes users whose pattern 
of freq uent pur poses for seeking information includes; to make decisions about 
educational practices or produtts; to prepare or plan teaching/classroom materials; 
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* to acquire ideas for their work; and not to prepeire articles, speeches, or 
"reports; and not to seek information priinarily to provide it to others. These 

™ §ri5^trce^^ 

to "colleagues," "higher," and "same" level persons. They tend to supervise 
a number of persons and to.indicate a high (daily) frequency of requests. 

As we have cautioned in the previous report, these canonical correlation results 
should be considered as exploratory and tentative. Certainly we have again 
fitted too many variables (24 personal communication variables and 19 purpose 
variables) for the size of the sample (N = 137). Despite this problem in over- 
fitting, the results do suggest that users exhibiting different patterns of 
purposes for seeking information may in fact display different styles in their 
use of personal contacts as sources and in their role as a personal source of 
information for others. 

3. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SOCIOIETRIC VARIABLES AND SOURCES USED 

Referring again to Figure 1, page 1-2, this analysis related variables in boxes 5 
and 7. A canonical analysis was run between the. same set of 24 "sociometric" 
or personal communication variables and a set of 22 information sources 
(Table 7), which users had rated in terms of ease/difficulty in finding the 
information they needed in these sources. In this analysis there were three 
canonical roots significant at or beyond the .01 level. 

The first canonical correlation (R = .75) is characterized by users who rate 
theses , conferences , textbooks , workshops , and AV media as relatively easy 
sources to obtain the information they need; while they rate face-to-face 
discussions and telephone conversations as difficult sources. These users 
tend to spontaneously pass information to a number of levels, and specifically 
to those at "lower," "higher," and the "same" level in their organization, to 
"colleagues" and "experts." They tend not to use information experts to search 
" for them. ■ 

Tho Giannnri nannnT^l"'nir"^'^^ users who reporir"€Hat meetings , 

journal articles , phone conversations , and information systems (ERIC) are 
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difficult sources for them (but libraries cind g overnment publications are not 
difficult). These users tend to use the help of others to find infonhation for 
'tKeih'r'but they percentages of time giving - in- ' 

formation/ and tend to give to "others'" (than the named "levels"). Conversely/ 
these users tend not to supervise many persons, and perhaps for this reason tend 
not to pass information to persons at "lower" levels and do not name persons 
at "lower" levels as coming to them for information. 

The third canonical (R = .66) is characterized by users who find suppliers' 
catalogs , workshops and courses, cuid information centers relatively difficult 
sources for the information they need. Conversely, they report correspondence 
and newsletters as easy sources. These users report larger numbers of persons 
coming to them, more types of "levels" coming, especially "colleagues" and 
"experts"; they also tend to pass information on to "colleagues" and "experts." 
But they do not tend to give information to persons at "lower" levels, tend 
not to ask others to help them find information, and tend to supervise fewer 
persons. 

Again, these results are to be considered tentative, but they obviously suggest 
that there are relationships between where a person stands ("sociometrically") 
in cui information netv/ork of persons (as a provider of information to others) 
and the sources of information which the person uses. 
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■ E. PREDICTION OF EASE OF USE OF SOURCES 

—Xr' ■•-'•■'■■'•"'ICANONICAC' 'CORRELATIONS" ^"^ '^^ ; " 

In this section we explore the joint use of all the "left hand" types of 

variables displayed in the Education Information Use Model (Figure 1;> page 1-2) 

as predictors of sources usedr namely: (1) context, (2) position, (3) person, 

and (4) information resoiircesT nobhtext is represented by a "location" variable 

'. ■ ■ ♦ 

(population '^ensity) and several dxunmy variables categorizing "organization" 

type (LEA, SEA, university, legislature). Position is represented by several 
dummy variables characterizing type of position (instructional, administrative, 
policy-making, research and information dissemination, special interest) and 
level of educational concern (elementary, secondary, post secondary) . Person 
vauriables include: sex, age, degree, and time in present type of work, organ- 
ization, and position* Information resources is represented by one veuriable: 
estimated size of organizational budget available to user for information 
needs. 

These predictor variables were employed in a canonical analysis with the users' 
ratings of difficulties in obtaining the information they needed from 22 in- 
formation sources as the criterion set. 

Four significant canonical functions were found. The first, accounting for 48 
percent of the total interset relationship between predictors and sources 
(P = .0026), is identified in Table 26 as an opposition of (a) university-based 
users, or users in research and information or special interest positions, and 
with female, minority, or higher degree personal characteristics, and (b) 
legislature-based users, or users in policy positions, older users, or users 
with elementary or secondary education concerns. The former group (when com- 
pared to the latter) finds textbooks, journal articles, and abstracts, indexes, 
and bibliographies as easier* sources to find information; while meetings, private 
correspondence, telephone calls, personal notes and files, and government 
publican relatively difficult sources to find information. (Conversely, 



* Signs of loadings for sources in Tables 26-29 are the opposite of predictor 
signs since sources were rated for "difficulty." 
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Table 26. Predictor and Information Source Variables With Substantial 

lioadings on the. First Canonical Variable (N = 137) (Canonical 
Correlation » .69) 



Predictors 


Sources 




University (Organization) 


.46 


Textbooks ' 


-.36 


R&ID (Position) 


.34 


Journal Articles 


-.29 


Minority (Person) 


.33 


Abstract , Indexes , 
Bibliographies 


-.18 


Higher Degree (Person) 


.27 






Female (Person) 


.21 






Special Interest (Position) 


.20 










itieit 




Older Age (Person) 


-.19 


Government Publications 


.21 


Secondary Level (Concern) 


-,26 


Personal Notes, Files 


.28 


Elementary Level (Concern) 


-.30 


Telephone Calls 


.36 


Legislature (Organization) 


-.41 


Private Correspondence 


,47 


Policy (Position) 


' -.60 


Meetings 


•72 
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users who are in policy positions, in legislatures, who are older, or who have 
elementary or secondary education concerns may find meetings an especially 

•easy-source.- They also tend to use correspondence,.. calls,..,personal._files, ..and . 

government publications, but find textbooks, journal articles, and abstracts, 
indexes and bibliograpTiies difficult sources.) 

Table 27 characterizes the second canonical (45 percent of total interset 
relationship, P = .0006). This canonical opposes (a) university-based users, 
users in research and information dissemination positions, users whose orgnaizations 
provide relatively large budgets, and users with higher degrees, or post secondary 
concerns, and, (b) users in LEAs, in instructional positions, users who have spent - 
a relatively long time in their current type of work or who have elementary 
education concerns. The latter group (as compared to the former) find meetings, 
courses, suppliers' catalogs, personal files, and AV media easy sources, but 
telephone calls and information systems are more difficult sources. (Ability 
to use the telephone to reach persons with needed information or to use ERIC 
or similar syr^tems seems to go with being in research or information positions, 
having a sizable budget, being university-based, or having advanced degrees.) 

The third canonical, accounting for 42- percent of the total interset relationship 
between predictors and sources (p = .012) is identified in Table 28 as an 
opposition of (a) users in SEAs, users with relatively high organizational budgets 
for information needs, and users in administrative positions, and (b) users 
with post secondary education concerns, and often in university or college 
organizations, users in special interest or policy positions, and users with 
higher degrees, longer time in their current type of work, or members of 
minority groups. The latter group (compared to the former" group) displays a 
highly "print prone" formal information sources "style," finding government 
publications, unpublished papers, theses and dissertations, information analysis 
products, abstracts, indexes and bibliographies, libraries, textbooks, and journal 
articles' relatively "easy" sources for finding the information they need, while 
newsletters, bulletins, and announcements, telephone calls and information 
systems are relatively hard sources. Again, note carefully the con- 
verse; users in SEAs, in administrative positions, and those with higher 
i-nfor!nation-budget-9-f-i-nd-newsletters,_etcu..,_telephone_call.s^.^^ 



systems "easier," but all the formal documentary sources (where they must dig 
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Predictor and Information Source Variables With Sxibstantial 
Loadings on the Second Canonical Variable (N = 137) (Canonical 
Correlation - .67) 



1 

. I 



Predictors 


Sources 


R&ID (Position 


• 45 


Telephone Calls 


-.18 


University (Organization) 


.32 


Information Systems (ERIC) 


--.16 


High Organizational Budget 








for Information Needs (Infor- 








mation Resources) 


• 30 






Higher Degree (Person) 


• 25 






Post Secondary (Corvzrern) 


• 21 






*** 

• 




*** 

J. 




Elementary Level (Concern) 


-•31 


Audio- Visual Media 


• 17 


Longer Time in Type of Work 




Personal Notes, Files 


' -20 


(Person) 


-.34 


Suppliers ' Catalogs 


• 40 


LEA ( Organization ) 


-.42 


Courses, Workshops 


• 55 


Instructional (Position) 


-.48 


Meetings 


• 56 



Table 27 • 
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Table 28. Predictor and Information Source Variables With Substantial 

Loadings on the Third Canonical Variable (N = 137) (Canonical 
Correlation = .65) 



Predictors 



SEii (Organization) 

High Organization Budget for 
Information Needs (Informa- 
tion Resources) 

Administrative (Position) 



University (Organization ) 

Higher Degree (Person) 

Policy (Position) 

Time in Type of Work 
(Person) 

Minority* (Person) 

Legislature (Organization) 

Special Interest (Position) 

Post Secondary (Concern) 



,44 

.40 
.23 



.22 

.24 

.24 
.28 
.32 
.44 
.51 



Sources 

Newsletters, Bulletins, 
and Announcements 

Telephone Calls 

Information Systems (ERIC) 



Journal Articles 

Textbooks 

Libraries 

Abstracts, Indexes, and 
Bibliographies 

Information Analysis 
Products 

Theses , Dissertations 

Unpublished Papers and 
Technical Reports 

Government Publications 
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the information out themselves) as relatively hard sources. (Note also the 
similarity of the top sources in Tables 27 and 28. Telephone calls and information 

systems -appear on both lists and .tend-«to be associated with users who have - 

relatively high organization information budgets and users who probably have 
numerous external contacts.) 

The last significant canonical (Table 29) accounts for 37 percent of the total 
interset relationship between the predictors and information sources (P = ,048). 
It opposes (a) users in SEAs^ users with elementary education, and to a lesser 
degree users with secondciry education concerns, users in research and infor- 
mation dissemination positions, and users in high population density areas, and 
(b) users in instructional positions, and users in LEAs. The former group finds 
information analysis products, face-to-face discussions, and per^sonal files easier, 
and suppliers' catalogs, government publications, theses and dissertations, 
newsletters, textbooks, and AV media relatively more difficult. 

To summarize, the canonical analysis produced four separate, significant , patterns 
of relationships between the predictors (organizational context, position, 
person, information resources) and the criterion set of ratings of ease/difficulty 
in obtaining information from information sources. Because each canonical 
function tendo to be bipolar, four pair^ of types of users were identified with 
each pair contrasted in their opposed ratings of relative ease/difficulty of 
using various sources. y 

Although some of the clusters of products appear familiar, the picture of the 
users in these various canonicals is much more complex than we have seen thus 
far in our series of analyses.* 



* Earlier in this report results of a multiple discriminant function analysis 
based on discrimination among ren. groups of subaudiences in terms of the same 
set of "ease/difficulty" ratings of information sources yjere presented. Three 
discriminant functions were significant at the .05 level. Because position 
and organization tend to define the discriminant groups, there are some 
similarities in the two kinds of analyses. However, the canonical analysis 
adds predictive information concerning a ntimber of variables, especially those 
dealing with personal characteristics, information budgets, population density, 

— arTdTnllTiple'^ara^ 

which were not present in the discriminant analysis. 
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Table 29. Predictor and Information Sourca Variables With Substantial 

Loadings on the Fourth Canonical Variable (N = 137) (Canonical 
Correlation = .61) 



Predictors 


Sources 






Elementary Level (Concern) 

SEA (Organization) 

High Population Density 
(Context) 

Secondary Lr^rel (Concern) 
R&ID (Position) 


.52 
.45 

.35 
.26 , 
.24 


Information Analysis 

irrOQUCuS 

Face-to-Pace Discussions 
Personal Notes, Files 


-.30 
-.29 
-.26 




*** 




*** 






LEA (Organization) 

Instructional (Position) 


-•29 


Audio-Visual Media 
Textbooks 

Newsletters, Bulletins, 
and Announcements 

Theses, Dissertations 

Government Publications 


.20 
.22 

.24 
.29 
.46 




-.40 


Suppliers • Catalogs 


.50 
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2. REGRESSION ANALYSES 

Other Sets of Variables as Predictors > In the previous -section, it has h^^en 

denonstrated with^^canonicar correlatibris^ that^^ ^^^ " 

sociometric , and purposes characteristics of users are indeed related to 

how easy or difficult they find sources to use. Whereas canonical correlations 

demonstrate relations between sets of predictors (context, position, person, 

etc.) and sets of predicted varieQjles (i.e., several sources) , regression 

analysis determines the relationship between a set of predictors and one 

predicted variable. Regression analysis is useful, then, in determining 

how well the ease of use of particular sources can be predicted by chsuracter- 

istics of users. Regression analysis can also determine which characteristics 

by themselves are the best predictors and how the characteristics may be 

considered jointly to provide the best possible prediction. 

The user characteristics selected to be predictors in the regression analyses 
represented the major variables in the Education Information Use. Model (Figure 1, 
page 1-2) : organization/context , position , person , sociometric , and purposes for 
seeking information. Organization/context was represented by the orgcUiization 
type (LEA, SEA, University, or Legislative Body), the educational level of the 
job focus (elementary, secondary, or post secondary), and the population 
density of the community in which the job is set. Job function type (instruction, . 
administration, policy-making, research and information, special interest) rep- 
resented position . Sex, degree level, minority/majority status, and months in 
work represented the person variables. There were four sociometric variables; 
the number of levels of people (e.g., higher , lower , colleagues) coming to the 
user for information, the number of levels of people to whom the user gives 
information, the number of people who come to the user for information per year, 
and the percent of work time the user spends giving out information. Of the 
19 purposes included in the field interview on the question about frequency of 
purposes for seeking information, 12 were selected to be included as predictors 
in the regre^:;sion analyses. The sources which were selected demonstrated the 
highest and most; frequent canonical correlations with ease of use of sources 
and represented all eight of the factors identified by factor analysis of the 
ease of use of sources data. 
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Since information relevant to the different types of predictors differs in 
how easily or cheaply it may be obtained, it would be interesting and impor- 
tant to know; if the more easily obtainable ini:^^ organization/ 
context , position) can predict ease of use of sources well or whether infor- 
mation more difficult to obtain (e.g., sociometric or purposes) must be used 
to obtain effective predictions. Regression analysis can be used to determine 
how much predictive ability is lost when certain types of predictors are 
removed from the set of predictor variedDles. For excunple, a regression model 
using all five types of predictors (i.e., organization/context , position , persou, 
sociometric , and purposes) to predict ease of use of journal articles can be 
compared to a regression model with the predictor type most difficult to obtain 
information about (i.e., purposes for seeking infojnnation) removed from the 
predictor set. It can be determined whether the difference between the ability 
to predict ease of use of journal articles by the two models (with and without 
purposes ) is statistically significant. 

Of the 22 sources of information included in the question about ease of use, 
eight were selected for use in the regression analysis: face-to-face discussions 
telephone calls; theses; suppliers' catalogs; journal articles and reprints; 
abstracts, indexes, and bibliographies; government publications; national 
information systems (ERIC, NTIS) . These particular sources were selected 
because (a) they appeared frequently with substantial loadings in the canonical 
analyses, and (b) they represented the full range of informal, semi-formal, and 
formal sources. • 



The results from the regression analysis are summarized in Tables 30 and 31. 

Table 30 indicates the relationships between the various types of predictors 

(and combinations of those predictors) and the ease of use of the sources 

selected for analysis. Each predictor by source cell has three numbers: R, 
2 

R , and p(f). "R" is the multiple correlation between the indicated predictc 

or comination of predictors and the ease of use of the designated sources. 
2 

"R which is the square of that correlation, has special significance — it 

represents the "percent of variance" in ease of use of source accounted for 

2 

by the predictor- Thus, the R of .21 between "theses" and "purposes" means 
that 21 percent of the variation from person to. person on ease of using 



theses as sources of information is due to the differences between those 
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Tfcble 30. Relationships Between Types of User Characteristics 
and Ease of Use of Sources (N » 137) 









Sources: 


Ease of Use 






-Predictors:-. ~ 




a 


b ■ 


C'.' — 


•• a . . - 


• . e- 


..... .....£ 


Types ot* User 
Characteristics 




Pac e*" to f ac e 

Discussions 


1 e xepnone 
Calls 


Theses 
Disser- 
tations 


Suppliers* 
Catalogs 


iTousrnal 
Articles 
and 


Government 
Publications 


I 

Orqanizatiun/ 
Context 


> 

p(F) 


.30 
.09 
.13 


.29 
.08 

. 17 


.33 
.11 
.05* 


.41 
• 16 
.003* 


.23 
.05 


.40 

.16 
.003* 


2 

Position 


P(F) 


.26 
.07 
.11 


.33 
.11 
.008* 


.23 
.05 
.19 


.47 
.22 

. 0000* 


.26 
.07 
.11 


.39 
.15 
.001* 


3 

Person 


p(F> 


.09 
.01 
.88 


.22 
- .05 
.17 


.24 
.06 
.09 


.08 
.006 
, .93 


. ^ / 

.07 
.03* 


.05 
.16 


4 

rk>cioinetric 


R 

p(F> 


•15 
.02 
.53 


.21 
.05 

• .18 


.27 
.07 
.04* 


.25 
.06 
.06 


.06 
. 004 
.96 


.05 

.UUJ 

.98 


5 

Purposes 


P(F) 


.36 
•13 
.12 


.44 
.19 
.005* 


.46 
.21 
.003* 


.36 
.13 
.12 


.43 
-19 
.008* 


.31 
-10 
. J / 


6 

Organization/ 
Context + 
Position 


p(F) 


.35 
.12 
.22 


.38 
•15 
.08 


.38 
.15 

.10 


.54 

.29 

.0001* 


.31 
.09 

• D*l 


-48 
.23 


7 

Organization/ 
Context + 
Person 


^2 
R 

p(F> 


.30 
.09 
.41 


.35 
.12 
.15 


.40 , 

.16 

.03* 


.41 
.17 
.02* 


^ .34 
. x^ 
.17 


.46 

. ZX 

.002* 


8 

Organization/ 
Context + 
Sociomctric 


p(F) 


. 33 
.11 
.22 


. 33 
.11 
.27 


.42 
.18 
.01* 


.44 

.19 
.007 


• z*i 
.06 
.83 


. ix 
.17 
-02* 


9 

Organization/ 
Context + 
1 Purposes 




..49 
.03* 


.53 
.28 
. 004* 


.56 
.31 
.001* 


.47 
.22 
.05* 


.48 
.23 
.03* 


-54 
.29 
. 002" 


10 

Position + 
Person 


K 

p(F) 


.27 
.07 
.37 


.38 
.15 
.01* 


.35 
.12 
.04* 


.48 
.23 

.0002* 


.33 
.11 
. 08 


.44 

.19 
.001* 


IX 

;'osition + 
Sociometric 


p(F) 


.29 
.OH 


.36 
.13 
.03* 


.37 
.14 
.02* 


.50 
.25 

.0001* 


.26 
.07 
.42 


.40 
.16 
. 006* 


12 

Position + 
Purposes 


U 
r2 

P(F) 


.44 

.20 
.05* 


.52 
.27 
.002* 


.49 
.24 
.007* 


-50 
.25 
.003* 


.47 
.22 
.01* 


.51 
.26 
.003* 


13 

Person 4 
' I>oc iumc t r Ic 


I' 


.19 
.04 

77 


.29 
.08 
. xo 


.33 
.11 
.05* 


.27 
. 07 
.25 


.29 
.09 
15 


-24 
.06 
-55 


(14 
Person + 
Purposes 


R~ 
p(F) 


. .37 
.14 
.2' 


.4S' 
.23 
.007* 


.49 
.24 
.003* 


.39 
.15 
.18 


.^7 
.22 
.01* 


.36 
.13 
.33 


15 

Sociomt-l.r ir 
•¥ Pur^ses 


R 

r2 

p(F) 


.42 
.18 

07 


.48 
.23 
.007* 


.48 
.29 
.006* 


.41 
.17 
.10 


.^*»6 
.21 
.02* 


.33 
.11 
.51 


16 

Full Model: 
Organ . /Context 
+ Position 
Person + Socio 
+ Purposes 


P(F) 


32 
.06* 


.61 
.37 
.008* 


.62 
.39 
.005* 


. 6i 
.37 
.01* 


.55 
.30 
.13 


-64 
.42 
.001* 
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Table 31. Significance Level of Differences Between Predictions 

of Ease of Use of Sources by Full Model and by Reduced Models 



Sources: Ease of 


Use 










b 


c 


d 


e 




Prom Full Model 


Face-to~Face 
Discussions 


Phone Calls 


Theses 


Catalogs 


Journal 
AT uxcxes 


Government 

>iih1 ^if'flrt* lonB 


1 

Organization/ 
Context 


.23 


.30 


,29 


.21 


,88 


,02* 


2 

Position 


. 41 


.14 


.24 


.005* 


,90 


.06 


3 

Person 


.99 


.27 


,54 


, 76 


, 32 




4 

Soc iometiric 


. 12 


.68 


,37 


,68 


,58 


,38 


5 

Purposes 


.01* 


.008* 


,04* 


.92 




, \jj 


6 

Sociometnc 
Purposes 


. 03* 


. 02* 


,01* 


.82 


.11 


.08 


7 

Organization/Con- 
text + Position + 
Purpose 


.20 


. 15 


,10 


.02* 


.68 


.0003* 


8 

Organization/Con- 

ueXu + rOaXuXOli t* 

Sociometric 


. 06 


.14 


,14 


.01* 


,80 


,001* 


9 

Organization/Con- 
Purposes 


. 03* 


.01* 


.01* 


.01* 


,20 


,001* 


10 

urgan iza^ ^uii/ v^uii 
text + Person + 
Sociometric 


.28 


.34 


,09 


.32 


.79 


,04* 


Organization/Con- 
text + Person + 


.07 




,03* 


.72 


• 11 


• 02* 


12 

Organization/Con- 
text + Sociometric 
+ Purposes 


.05* 


.06 


,02* 


.57 


.28 


.04* 


13 

Position + Person 
+ Sociometric 


.44 


.25 


,42 


.04* 


.67 


.07 


14 

Position + Person 
+ purposes 


.08 


' -007* 


,05* 




fid* 


.008* 


15 

Position + S»)cio- 
metric + Piuioses 


.04* 


.01* 


,02* 


.07 


.20 


.04* 


16 

Person f Sociome- 
tric + Purposes 


.08 


^02* 


.009* 


.91 


.09 


.06 


17 

Organ. /Context + 
Position + Person 
+ Sociometric 


.12 


,12 


,12 


.02* 


,72 


f ,001* 


18 

Position + Person 
+ Sociometric 
+ purposes 


.11 


.01* 


.01* 


.16 


.09 


,02* 


19 

Organ. /Context + 
Pos. + Person + 
[Socio, + Purposes 


.06 


.008* 


,005* 


,01* 


,13 


.001* 
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people's purposes in seeking information. "p(F)" is another indication of 
whether the ease of use of source can be predicted by the indicated types 
^ of user characteristics, for p(F) is the probability (the statistical signifi- 
cance) that the predictive ability of the indicated predictors is due to chance. 
. Thus, the p(F) of .003 for this same relation (purposes as predictors of ease 
of use of theses) indicates that with a probability of 3/1000 the result 
would be due to chance. This means that, with a high probability, having 
information on just purpose variables will allow better prediction of ease 
of use of theses than having no such . information. (Those cases in which user 
characteristics have a high probability of being able to predict ease of use 
of sources, i.e., where p(F) is .05 or less, have been marked with an asterisk 
to make quick interpretation of the table easier.) 

The first thing to notice in Table 30 is that two of the sources we examined 
( abstracts and national information systems) are not included- This is because 
neither of these sources was strongly correlated with or predicted by any of 
the types of user characteristics- Even when information about all five types 
of user characteristics is used together the prediction of ease of use of 
either of these two sources is not significantly better than a prediction 
based- only on chance- It can be seen for the "Full Model" row (row 16) in 
Table 30, however, that the five predictor types taken together are strongly 
related to the ease of use of each of the remaining 6 sources (R's = -57, 
-61, .62, .61, .55, -64) and that 30-40 percent of the variability of ease 
of use here is due to variability on these five user characteristic types-* 
Since strong relationships between purposes and sources have already been 
demonstrated, it might be thought that most of this predictive power is due 
to the purposes-sources relationship; however, it can be seen in rows i-4 
that the other four user characteristic types significantly predict ease of 
use for at least one and for as many as three sources- In fact, a comparison 
of the R's and p(F) 's in rows 1 and 2 with those in row 5 shows that organ- 
ization/ context and position are almost as strongly correlated with and 



* In almost all cases the probability that user characteristics taken 
together predict ease of use of sources is extremely high (especially 
for government publications p(F) = -.001, theses p(F) = -005, and 
telephone calls p(F) = -008)- 
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predictive of ease of use of sources as is purposes . This is especially in- 
teresting since information about organization/context and position is easily 
obtained (probably from job title and location) , while obtaining information 
about purposes requires individual questioning. Despite this predictive strength 
of organization/context and position ^ it can be seen from rows 9 and 12 that 
purposes provides additional and somewhat independent predictive power, for when 
purposes is used in conjunction with either organization/context (row 9) or 
position (row 12) , the correlations with sources are greater than with either 
predictor alone/ and prediction of^'ajTl six sources is significant. Sociometric 
and person variables are not very strongly related to ease of use for most 
of the six sources, but they do add something to the prediction of sources, 
for the correlations between predictors and sources when all five types of 
predictors are used together are somewhat higher than when sociometric and 

person variables are omitted. Despite the significance of prediction using 

" 2 
all five types of predictors, it should be remembered that the R 's range 

from .30 to .42, which means that 58-70 percent of the variance is ease of 

use sources is not due to variance in the user characteristics included as 

predictors in the regression analyses.* 

By observing the columns in Table 30, it is interesting to note that user 
characteristics are much more strongly related to ease of use of some sources 
than others- The ease of using theses, suppliers' catalogs, government pub- 
lications, and telephone calls is predicted by user characterisitics much more 
readily than is the ease of using face-to-face discussions and journal articles 
(and abstracts and national information systems which are not predictc±>le 
at all) - 

Individual predictor by source cells may prove interesting to the reader. 

For example, whereas organization/context and position are strongly related to 

and predictive of ease of using government publications (cells If and 2f 



* ;it must be recalled that a relatively large number of predictor varic±>les 

were employed in the full model to predict criteria based on a non-random 
sample of only 137 cases. We would anticipate substantial "shrinkage" on 
cross validation. 
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respectively) 9 purposes (cell 5f ) does not significantly predict ease of their 
use. The reader may want to explore individual cell results, keeping in mind 
that the top niamber is the correlation between the indicated predictors and 
source, the middle nxaitiber is the square of the correlation which indicates the 
percent of variation in ease of use of source due to variation in user charac- 
teristics, and the bottom nxaitiber is the probability that the prediction of ease 
of use of source is due to chance rather than to an actual relationship 
between source and user characteristic. 

Table 31 is similar to Table 30, but it conveys slightly different information. 
The numbers in the table indicate the v^obability that the difference between 
the power to predict ease of use of the indicated source by the full model 
(using all five types of predictors together) and a reduced model in which • 
the indicated type{s) of predictor (s) has been removed is due to chance. Thus, 
a low probability (those .05 or less have been starred for easy interpretation) 
indicates that the type(s) of user characteristics indicated (which were 
removed from the model) were making significant contributions to ease of use 
of the indicated source independent of what the other types of characteristics 
were contributing. For example, in column (P) it can be seen that when 
organization/context is removed from the full model (cell IF) , the adequacy 
of prediction of ease of use of government publications is significantly re- 
duced (the probability that this reduction was just due to chance is only 
.02). Inspection of cells 2P, 3P, 4P, and 5F indicates that all the predictor 
types except for sociometric (probability = .38) are making substantial 
independent contributions to the prediction of ease of use of government 
publications. The other cells in column P indicate, as would be expected, 
that removal of any combination of the predictors from. the full model also 
reduces the predictive power significantly. Used in conjunction with the 
information in Table 30, this would suggest that all types of user character- 
istics information except sociometric would be useful in predicting ease of 
use of government publications, but that organization/context and purposes 
together (Table 30, cell 9f) would probably be the most important information 
to obtain if information of only a few types could be obtained. However, if 
purposes information was not feasible to obtain, organization/context , position 
and person information taJcen together (Table 31, cell 7P) would be almost 
as useful in predictipn. 
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Looking across rows, it can be seen that purposes makes the strongest indepen- 
dent contribution to predicting ease of use of ' most sources , though i^ prob- 
ably makes no such contribution to the prediction of ease of use of Suppliers ' 
catalogs. The other types of predictors seldom make strong indepedent con- 
tributions to predictions, but there are exceptions for a few sources. Again, 
removal of any of the predictor sets individually or in combination did not 
significantly decrease the power to predict ease of use of abstracts or national 
information systems. Consequently these data are not reported. 

These regression analyses- have indicated that the ease of use of most of the 
sources selected for analysis is correlated with and can be predicted to some 
extent by using information about users, though prediction of ease of use of 
national information systems such as ERIC and of abstracts, bibliographies, 
and indexes is very poor even when all user characteristics are taken together 
as predictors. It should be remembered that most of the eight sources selected 
as criteria in the regression analyses were selected as the most likely to 
be predictable. The most effective predictors are purposes for seeking infor- 
mation, organization type and context, and job function-the latter two being 
relatively easy to obtain information about. Sociometric information and person 
characteristics don't seem to be strong predictors of ease of use of sources, ■ 
though they' do improve prediction when they are added to the other predictors. 



Sex. Age, and Geographic Legation as Predictors. NIE has expressed particular 
interest in three person characteristics: sex, age, and ' geographic location. 
Since the regression analyses already reported did not look at predictive power 
of these variables separately (and did not consider age and geographic location 
at all) , additional regression analyses were done to test the predictive power 
of each of these variables independent of organizatio n/context and position 
characteristics. Pour sources which had the highest correlations with sex, age, 
and geographic locations were selected as criteria for the analyses: theses, 
government publications, journal articles and reprints, and information centers. 
AS can be seen in Table 32, removal of any of the three person characteristics 
individually or in combination had very little effect on the predictive power 
of the model, though age probably had the most effect. This indicates that the 
relatively. easily obtainable information about age, sex, and geographic location 
i accounts for little of the variation in ease of use of sources beyond that 
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already accounted for by information (also easily obtainable) about job organ- 
ization types and context and job function. 



Table 32. Significance Level of Differences Between Predictions of 

Ease of Use of Sources by Full Model and by Reduced Models 
(Analysis of the Effect of Sex, Age, and Geographic Location) 



Variables Removed 
Prom Pull Model* 




Sources: 


Ease of Use 




Theses 


Government 
Publications 


Journals 


Information 
Centers 


Sex 


.80 


.95 


.51 


.16 


Age 


.74 


.13 


.07 


.21 


Geographic 










Location 


.10 


.58 


.96 


.92 


Sex & Locations 


.18 


.59 


.95 


.63 


Age & Locations 


.18 


.37 


.54 


.70 



Although only a few sources are considered here, none of these regression analyses 
indicate that sex or geographic location is an important predictor of difficulty 
of use of these sources when other user characteristics are also considered. 
Since age may have some predictive power, the influence of this variable will 
be examined more extensively in the analysis of the mail survey. 



* Full model consists of organization/context , position , sex , age , and 
geographic locations . i 
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F. TYPING PERSONS ACCORDING TO SIMILARITIES IN INFORMATION USE 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Analyses already discussed have demonstrated that there are significant re- 
lationships between various characteristics of user? (e.g., organization type 
and context, job function) and their purposes for seeking information as well 
as how easy or difficult they find particular sources of information to use. 
Several interesting questions remain, however, concerning the relationships 
between types of users and information use characteristics. Are there 
distinct patterns of purposes or ease of use of source that characterize 
different groups of users? Are these groups of users clearly identifiable 
by position or job function or are they a mixture of job types? Are there 
particular purposes or sources that differentiate groups of users more than 
others? 

1. HIERARCHICAL GROUPING , 

One way of trying ''to answer these questions is by factor analysis of people 
according to their purposes or ease of use of sources. This technique, 
called a Q-method or inverted factor analysis, yields factors consisting of 
people who tend to be similar in their patterns of scores (in this case, the 
scores would be frequency of different purposes or ease of use of different 
sources) . This method was attempted, but the resulting factors were 
not clearly interpretable, so we tried another, somewhat similar method of 
analysis to see if the information yielded would be more interpretable. A 
hierarchical grouping analysis was used to determine natural groups among 
people according to their similarities and differences in purposes for seeking 
information. A second such analysis was done to determine groups according 
to case of use of sources. The H~group analysis begins with individuals and 
then progressively combines them into groups Jihat are most similar to each other 
in terms of the (standardized) score differences on a set of varicibles until 
all the people are arranged in only two groups. After looking at the entire 
sequence of progressive groupings, we chose to focus on that level of grouping 
which had a moderate number of groups (approximately 7 or 8) and which resulted 
in a substantial increase in error when any of those groups were combined. 
Due to limitations in the capacity of the computer program, the total sample 
of urers had to be divided roughly in half for two separate analyses. In one 
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analysis r we included the practitioners (teachers, principals, other instruc- 
tional staff) , administrators (school district staff, intermediate unit staff, 
state education agency staff), state and local school board members, and college 
faculty and chief administrators. The other analysis included the rest of the 
sample (legislative aides, researchers, information specialists, and special 
interest groups). There were, then, four H-group analyses: one for each half 
of the sample for each of the two criteria for grouping — purposes and sources . 

These analyses demonstrated that the group determined by similarities of purposes 
or sources were r in most cases, not clearly identif icdDle in terms of subaudience 
membership alone. In most cases, groups consisted of users from several different 
job types. In only a few instances did groups consist primarily of one type of 
job (e.g., teachers or school administrators), and in these instances, the groups 
were most often formed on the basis of purpose rather than source similarities and 
differences. This suggests that though there may be distinct patterns of purposes 
for and sources of information that characterize people, the people that tend to 
use similar patterns are not necessarily in the same types of jobs or positions. 
Rather, patterns of information use may frequently be more a matter of personal 
stylev 

2. ' MULTIPLE DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS 

In order to determine what these patterns of purposes and sources are and what 
particular purposes and sources tend to differentiate groups of people the most, 
we used multiple discriminant analyses. This procedure enabled us to determine 
which particular purposes and sources were significantly different between the 
groups of users created in the previous H-group analyses. Also, examination of 
means for frequency of purposes and ease of use of sources for those different 
groups enabled us to identify patterns of purposes and sources which character- 
ized those groups. 

The discriminant analyses revealed that for groups der^rmined by H-group analysis 
on the basis of frequency of purposes: (a) the groups i^S^yiG^^jpecieiL..i^^^ 
and research half of the sample differed significantly on all the purposes and 
on three sources (textbooks, information centers, and library facilities); and 
(b) the groups in the practitioner and administrator half of the sample differed 
on all the purposes except "identifying new materials, methods, or procedures," 
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"evaluating an educational practice or product," and "providing information 
tp others," and differed on two sources (textbooks and theses). For the 
groups determined by H-group analysis on the basis of ease of use of sources ; 
(a) the group in the special interest and research half of the sample differed 
significantly on all the sources and none of the purposes, and (b) the groups 
in the practitioner and administrator half of the sample differed on all but 
one source (personal notes and files) and differed on two purposes ("identifying 
new sources of assistance for improving my work" and "providing information to 
others") . So, for the most part, differences on all the purposes or sources 
contribute to the determination of groups based on purpose or source differences 
respectively. Rarely do groups formed on the basis of differences in purpose 
ttiffer in ease of use of sources, and rarely do groups formed on the basis 
of differences in ease of use of sources differ on purposes. 

Examination of the profiles of group means for ratings of frequency of purposes 
and ease of use of sources reveals certain interesting patterns of information 
use that do characterize those groups. Probably the most expected finding is 
that the group formed on the basis of purpose similarities consisting primarily 
of teachers differs from the other groups in that "preparing teaching materials," 
"brushing up on old specialties," and "learning new specialties" are frequent 
purposes and textbooks are found to be very easy to use. Similarly, a group 
consisting primarily of school board members is characterized by frequent 
"making or setting policy" and "making decisions about educational practice 
07 products" purposes. Most other distinct patterns of purpose and source 
are not easily related to the job type composition of the group characterized 
by that pattern, but may be interesting to the reader as tentative findings 
relative to patterns of purposes and/or sources that are shared by some people 
and distinguish them from other people. 

The following patterns (profiles) of ratings of frequency of purposes seem to 
be identifiable: 

(a) "Providing information to others" is the only purpose rated as 
very frequent; all others are infrequent. This pattern is 
shared by several information specialists and special interest 
group members but does not characterize any particular type of 
i^osition. These are the information distributors rather than ' 
information "users." 
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(b) "Acquiring ideas for my work" is the only purpose rated as very 
frequent; all others are relatively infrequent. This group is 
also distinguished by its ratings of textbooks and libraries as 
sources very easy to use • This^pattern is shared by a few people 
in instructional positions, though they rate "preparing or planning 
teaching/classroom materials" as only moderately frequent. 

(c) "Keeping aware of developments in education, " "keeping aware of w)io 
is working in specific subject or problem areas, " "making decisions 
about educational practice or products," and "making or setting 
policy" are purposes rated very frequent. - This would seem to be 

an administrative orientation to information use, but many people 
in a wide variety of positions (including special interest groups, 
legislative aides, information specialists, and scientists) share 
this pattern. 

(d) "Finding answers to specific questions related to my work" is rated 
as a very frequent purpose, while "gaining theoretical information" 
and "keeping aware of who is working in specific subject or problem 
areas" are rated as very infrequent purposes- This would seem to be 
a practically oriented, somewhat insulated pattern of use- • It is 
shared mostly by practitioners of various types - 

The following patterns (profiles) of ratings of ease of use of sources seem to 
be identifiable: 

(a) All sources are rated as very easy to use- This pattern seems to be 
shared by various special interest group members and by certain 
legislative aides. * 

(b) All the "personal" sources (i-e-, personal notes, face-to-face dis- 
cussions, mail, telephone, and meetings) are rated as easy to use, 
while almost all of the semi-formal and formal sources except mass 
media, newsletters, government publications, and libraries are rated 
as difficult to use. This would seem to be the public relations type 
of pattern of information use and is shared by some of the state and 

. federal legislative aides - 
.(c) All the personal sources are rated as very easy to use and none of 
the semi-formal and formal sources are so rated. This "personal 
contact" pattern is shared by many people, most of whom are in some 
kind of administrative position. 
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(d) All formal and informal sources except national information systems 
(such as ERIC) and technical reports are rated as easy to use, while 
the personal sources of private correspondence and meetings are rated 
difficult to use. This more formal, impersonal pattern is shared by 
a few scientists and special interest group members. 

It can be seen that the interpretation of the patterns and characterization of 
users of such patterns are highly speculative, but if information use can be 
differentiated by patterns like these, such speculation may be useful for further 
study attempting to identify or validate information use patterns. 
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V. CONCLUSION 

Analyses of the data from the field interviews have strongly suggested that 
there are many significant differences among education information subaudiences 
in their purposes for seeking information, the sources they use, the search 
strategies they employ, the results they obtain (success/difficulty), what they 
do with the information they obtain, their propensity to spontaneously provide 
obtained information to others, and the numbers and types of persons who come to 
them for » information . 

Although there are differences among subaudiences, the Education Information Use 
Model suggests that patterns of information use (needs, sources used, search 
strategy, outcomes) are multiply determi.ned and that information going beyond an 
audience typology may be eitployed effectively to identify and describe various 
education information "markets." The series of canonical correlation analy^ses 
amply demonstrated that context , position, person , and information resources are 
indeed related to sociometric and purpose variables and that all these sets of 
variables, taken one or more at a time, are significantly related to data 
concerning sources used/preferred . 

Regression analyses also suggest that ease of use of most sources is correlated 
with and can be predicted to some extent by information about users, though 
prediction of some of the sources (e.g., national information systems such as 
ERIC) is poor even when all user characteristic variables are taken together as 
predictors. The most effective predictors of ease of use of sources are purposes 
for seeking information, organization type and context, and position , Sociometric 
and person variables do not seem to be strong predictors, though they do improve 
prediction when they are added to the other predictors. 

Hierarchical grouping analysis and multiple discriminant analysis of the groups 
so created have indicated that information users can be grouped according to 
distinct patterns of purposes for seeking information and/or ease of use of sources 
usod. However, although other analyses demonstrated substantial relationships 
between job type or characteristics ( position and context) and purposes and sources, 
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these last analyses found that groups formed statistically on tho basis of similar 
patterns of information use were seldom the same as groups formed on the basis 
of position similarities. Particular patterns of purposes or sources seem to bo 
shared by people from a wide variety of jobs or positions, and only some of the 
people within a particular job type or position seem to have the same pattern. 
It would seem, then, that patterns of information use may be as much personal 
styles as they are requisites or consequences of the user's job or position. This 
could be a very important finding with significant implications. If people can 
be characterized by information use patterns, but great differences in such patterns 
exist within job types or positions, it would be important to conduct further 
research to: (1) validate such patterns; and (2) discover characteristics of 
people which can be used to predict their information use pattern. It should be 
remembered that the results of this study are based on small, non-random samples, 
so that the conclusions cibout patterns of information use and their distribution 
are only suggestive. However, the conclusions are intriguing enough, we think, 
to warrant fiarther study. 
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CHAPTER I 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



A. INTRODUCTION 

This is Volume II of the Final Report of the Educational In fojnnation Market 
Study. This volxame repoirts the final results of the mail survey portion of the 
study and further analyzes and summarizes the information previously supplied ■ 
in the interim report on the mail survey, "Information Products and Services That 
Would be Most useful to Fourteen Target Audiences in the Fielid of Education." 

Volume I of the Final Report r "Key Educational Information Users and Their Styles 
of Information Use," summarized the results of the analysis of field interviews 
that were conducted with, a judgmentally-selectecl sample of 137 key persons/ re- 
presenting 17 different educational roles, and located in over 40 communities 
throughout the United States. The field siirvey was under tsiken to develop an 
indepth understanding of user infoirmation needs, to develop cind refine a con- 
ceptual frsimework and associated data-analytic methodology, and to provide the 
basis for the design of a comprehensive, nationwide probability, sampling mail 
survey of all major types of users. 

Volume II describes this mail survey design and presents tJie results. Interpre- 
tation of the data^.from this mail survey is related to the results of the pre- 
vious field interview survey. 

■■ ■ . . ( 

B. THE SAMPLE 

Four major audiences (and 14 subaudiences) were identified: (1) elementary cUid ■ 
secondary level public school practitioners (teachers, principals, other instruc- 
tional and support staff), (2) elementary and secondary public education admin- 
istrators and professional staff (local, intermediate, and state agencies) , 
(3) higher education groups (chief administrators, institutional researchers, 
faculty oif schools and colleges of education, social scientists), and 
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(4) governance groups (local school boards, state school boards, state legislators, 
U.S. Congressional aides). With the exception of U.S. Congressional aides, the 
planned sample aimed for a minimum of at least 50 responses for each of the 14 sub- 
audiences and for approximately 200 responses for each of the three practitioner 
subaudiences (teachers, principals, other staff). An overall response rate of 
approximately 50 percent was achieved; however, response rates for subaudiences 
ranged from 23 percent for state legislators to 69 percent for higher-education 
chief administrators. The usable sample contains 1,328 persons, including 602 
school practitioners, 301 LEA, ISA, and SEA administrators and professional staff, 
256 higher education staff, 131 school board members, and 38 legislators and aides. 



C. THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Six versions of a seven-page instrument were created in order to tailor questions 
concerning (a) needs for information in broad subject areas, (b) work activities, 
and (c) people and organizations users turn to in seeking advice or information, 
to the special characteristics of (1) practitioners, (2) administrators, (3) higher 
education chiefs and institutional researchers, (4) educational faculty and social 
scientists, (5) school boards, and (6) legislators. 

The questionnaire was organized in nine major sections dealing with questions: 
(1) about yourself and your work, (2) about the information sources you use in 
your most important work activities, (3) about the usefulness of the information 
sources you use, (4) about the most important characteristics of the information 
sources you prefer, (5) about your purposes for seeking information, (6) about your 
problems in acquiring and using information, (7) about the people and organizations 
you turn to, (8) about the information products and services that would be most 
useful to you, and (9) statistical data (age and degree attained). 



D. SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

1. OVERVIEW 



The remaining chapters of this volume are organized basically in the same order 
O s the sections of the questionnaire. The logic for this organization is that 
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xinderstanding of user information requirements should begin with an examination 
of the work activities of users and then progress to a consideration of sources 
used in connection with specific work activities* After consideration of us6s 
of sources in terms of frequency and usefulness, users' reasons for selecting 
the sources they prefer are examined. Following these "linked" areas of invest- 
igation ~ work activities related to use of sources; use of sources related to 
reasons for selecting them — the line of investigation is redirected to general 
purposes for seeking information. Then come problems encountered in acquiring 
and using information and, finally, two more specific areas: first, the typical 
sequence users follow in seeking information from types of persons eind organiza- 
tions; and second, the type of products and services that would be most useful. 

Although this order of presentation appeared to facilitate presentation of the 

survey results, it is not necessarily the order a reader may prefer to follow in: 

examining portions of this report. One can, of course, skim or omit any numbered 
section, or merely use the following summaries. 

2. DESCRIPTION OF THE MAIL SURVEY (CHAPTER II) 

This chapter describes the user audiences which constituted the Scunpling popula- 
tions of interest; describes the obtained sample in terms of two demographic 
variables — age and education; outlines the survey design and sampling methods; 
outlines the complete content of the mail questionnaire; and describes the 
limitations of the survey. It is important at least to skim the contents of this 
chapter before reading any of the following chapters, since it spells out the 
definitions of the 14 subaudiences, the organization of the questionnaire, and 
some cautions regarding making inferences and generalizations; without that 
background one cannot interpret correctly the presentations .in the following 
chapters. 

Substantively, the data reported in this chapter indicate that the average agis 
of the total sample is 44 years, with a range from an average of 34 years for 
U.S. Congressional aides to 52 years for state school board members. The average 
educational level is approximately equivalent to a master's degree, with a range 
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from an average of 14.5 years of schooling for local schooj. board members to 
20.8 yecucs for social scientists. 

Because all stabaudi^fences were randomly sampled, these and all other result^; o£ 
the mail survey ^-.c'e general izedDle to the population they represent. But ihe 
overall attained response rate of 50 percent means that the findings may be 
biased and probedDly reflect the responses of the more "information prone" por*^- 
tion of each subaudience. 

Hie reader is warned that almost none of the statistical tests of significance 
are exact and that, in general,, the reported levels are too liberal. However, 
the reported levels of significance are 'usually so high that tjiere is usually 
little doubt -that the significant results reported would be confirmed with more 
exact tests of significance. 



3... ABOUT yOURSELF AND YOUR WORK (CHAPTER III) 

This unusually long and tedious chapter may be skimmed or skipped entirely by 
the casual reader, since similar, but not exactly comparadDle, infoinnation on 
work activities is presented in Chapter IV. However, the following points are 
worth noting. 

The chapter presents data concerning the information content needs of four groups 
of subaudiences:. (a) school board members, (b) education faculty and social 
scientists, (c) higher education chief . administrators and institutional researchers 
and (d) state legislators and U.S. Congressional aides. The content areas were 
specifically tailored to the general categories of content relevant to each of 
these four groups of subaudiences. Since few user needs studies have included 
these particular subaudiences, much of the information described in this section 
is new. It should be of special interest to those who are concerned with the 
substantive content of information files or services designed to serve any of 
Jthese subaudiences. 

Because elementairy cind secondary education practitioners and administrators have 
been repeatedly surveyed with generally consistent findings regcurding their content 



needs t a briefer "warm-up" question concerning the amount and cjuality of informa- 
tion available to them was presented* No differences were found cunong the six 
" practitioner and administrator subaudiences in their ratings of adequacy of 
either aiaount or quality of available information. The vast majority rated 
both amount and quality either adequate or very adequate. 

The major portion of this chapter is concerned with the examination of the data 
cJDout respondents' work activities and their special efforts to find information 
regarding those work activities. The results cure arranged by the six forms 
(audiences): practitioners , elementary and secondary education administrators, 
higher education administrators, higher education faculty and social scientists, 
school board members, and legislators and aides. Within each of these six sub- . 
sections four topics are considered: (a) important work activities, (b) special 
activities, (c) the relation between importance of an activity and effort to 
find information, and (d) patterns of work activities. With the exception of the 
legislative audience, where sample sizes are extremely small, there are numerous 
statistically, and usually practically, large differences in the work importcUice 
ratings among subaudiences within all other user audience groups. *. The results 
demonstrate that even when subaudiences are grouped by similarities in the nature 
of their work activities in education, major differences exist among subaudiences 
in their patterns of work activity; these differences should henceforth be con- 
sidered in analyzing the information needs of each subaudience. 

Activities entailing frequent efforts to seeurch for information are identified 
and briefly described for each subaudience. Generally, there are somewhat fewer 
significant differences cunong subaudiences than were found for work importance 
ratings, but the total number of differences is quite large. In most cases, 
significant differences in effort to find information relating to a work activity 
are associated with comparable significant differences in subaudiences ratings 
of the importance of the activity, but the converse relation is not nearly so 
strong. These relations compare averages for subaudiences. When individual 
respondent data are considered (correlations between rating of importance of 
work activity and did/did not make special effort to find information), the 
correlations observed are usually of modest size, but the great majority are 
statistically significant; these findings confirm that amount of information 
seeking is related to type and importance of work activity. Although this finding 
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may seem obvious, it is of svibstcintial importance since examination of the rela- 
tion of specific work activities to information needs has rarely, if ever, been 
undertaken in previous educational information needs surveys. 

Because of the lack of previous information concerning the work activity of 
persons in education, each of thft six different sets of work activity importance 
ratings were inter cor related and factor analyzed to indicate the extent*^ to which 
different activities were associated with one another. Typically five or six 
orthogonal (independent) factors extracted at least 60 percent of the covariation 
found within the set of 12 to 20 activity items appearing on each form, thus 
providing some evidence for at least moderate clustering of some items. In the 
case of the practitioner, the elementcury and secondary education, and the higher 
education audience factor analyses, some remarkable similarities emerge: in each 
case a "program planning," a "management," and an "external relations" factor is 
identified. The analysis of the educational faculty and social scientists data 
indicate the existence of at least four identifiable factors: "management of 
research and evaluation," "performance of research and evaluation," "teaching," 
and "practice improvement . " 

4. ABOUT THE INFORMATION SOURCES YOU USE IN YOUR MOST IMPORTANT WORK 

ACTIVITY (CHAPTER IV) ^ . 

A number of previous surveys of educational information users have asked users 
to identify or rate types of sources of information type use. In this section 
of the questionnaire, users' responses were referenced to frequency of use of 
sources in connection with the respondents' most important work activities. 
Since responses cu:e associated with "most important" work activities, the first 
section of this chapter presents the work activity results (percentages of each 
subaudience selecting) based on the six different lists of activities. These 
results, discussed in some detail, may be sxammarized as follows: the majority 
of teachers, "other" school staff, educational faculty, and social scientists 
indicated that their most important activity was concerned with teaching and 
counseling students (and preparing lessons, lectures, etc. ) . Administrators 
(including school. principals and higher education chief administrators) display 
remarkcibly more diversity. Detemining needs, program planning, financial 
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planning, resource allocation, and pupil per soiin el services are some. of 'the . 
more frequently mentioned "roost important" activities. School board members 
are primarily concerned with studying problems or policy alternatives, and with 
studying specific board agenda items for intent or impact or for fiscal or legal 
implications- Some local board members are also concerned with budgets and with 
school system management policy. The great majority of state legislators cind 
congressional aides are concerned with one of three activities; analyzing legisla- 
tion for intent, impact, or effect; researching educational issues to determine 
needs, problems, or policy alternatives; aind analyzing educational legislation 
for cost or other fiscal or legal implications. 

Following the presentation of most important work activities of each subaudience, 
the chapter examines users' ratings of the frequency of use (often, sometimes, 
never) of each of 18 types of information sources in connection with the users* 
most important work activities. Although there are statistically significant 
differences among the subaudiences' averages ("f or frequency of use) on every one 
of the 18 information sources listed, it is possible to discern somewhat similar 
patterns of use cunong instructors (teachers, educational faculty, social scientists 
among school-oriented audiences (teachers, principals, "other" school staff, LEA 
staff, ISA staff, and educational faculty) , among administrators (school principals 
LEA staff, ISA staff, higher education chief administrators), among higher educa- 
tion faculty (social scientists, education faculty), and possibly among the 
governcince audiences- Instructional staff tend to be users of libraries, text- 
books, cind curriculum materials and relative non-users of interpersonal sources 
(face-to-face discussions cind telephone calls). Administrators, by contrast, 
make substaintial use of all interpersonal sources and are also heavy users of 
memos, correspondence, cind own office cind organization files. Social scientists 
are among the most frequent users of all bibliographic sources cind references to 
bibliographic sources (own notes aind files; libraries; textbooks and ..reference 
books; journals; and abstracts, indexes, and bibliographies). But these two 
subaudiences are among the least frequent users of office, department, or organiza- 
tion files. The governcince audiences (board members, legislators, and aides) 
show the greatest (but not complete) similarity in sources not used frequently 
(e.g., abstracts, indexes aind bibliographies; curriculum materials; personal 
library; and conventions aind professional meetings). We thus see that major 
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differences exist among various user groups in the souirc6S tzhsy tzsnd tzo us6 (or 
not use) in connection with their most important work activity. 

Despite these major differences among users, there are some remarkable similari- 
ties. Generally, the local, easily accessible sources (people in own organization 
notes 'ind files in own office, personal library, journals, newsletters, memos, 
and correspondence) are the more frequently used sources. Contacts (face-to-face 
or by telephone) with people in other organizations follow, but they are midway 
down the list of 18 sources. Next come more formal information sources (libreury 
or resource center in own organization; office, department, or organization files) 
Conventions, professional association meetings; and workshops, seminars, and 
graduate courses are an adjacent pair of similar kinds of sources which arc? less 
frequently used. Textbooks and reference books, and curriculum materials are 
two types of sources which are frequently used by all subaudiences directly con- 
cerned with instruction, but are. \xsed far les^ frequently by otheir subaudiences. 
The last three types of sources (technical reports and government publications; 
other libraries , resource centers> or information services; and abstracts, indexes 
cuid bibliographies) are used relatively less freqi^ntly by most user groups. 

Following the question regarding frequency of use of information sources, respond- 
ents were asked about the length of time they could usually allow between realiza- 
tion of the need for information and actual receipt and use with respect to their 
two most important work activities. There were highly significant differences 
among the subaudiences in the amount of delay they can tolerate. 

The small sample of federal legislative aides appears to need information most 
quickly; half of them indicate they can wait no longer than one day (in contrast 
to approximately 31 percepi^^in the total sample). Generally, the various LEA 
subaudiences (teachers, principals, "other" staff, LEA administrators, and local 
school board members) are fairly simileir; typically they can wait two or three 
days, but 15 to 21 percent of each of these LEA subaudiences can wait no more 
than a few hours, and only 18 percent or fewer of each LEA subaudience can wait 
"about two weeks" or longer. The SEA staff are very similar to the LEA sub- 
audiences. State legislators can wait just a little longer; half can wait a week 
or longer, but 23 percent need information within a day of requesting it. The 
four higher education subaudiences seem to be able to wait longer than most other 
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audiences. The majority of institutional researchers (54%), social scientists 
(52%) , and educational faculty (56%) can wait about a week or longer/'and 46% 
of the chief administrators can wait this long. However, about ten percent of 
each of these subaudiences need information within a few hours, and another nine 
percent (except four percent for institutional researchers) need information 
within one day. Intermediate service agency (ISA) staff are most similar to the 
higher education institutional researchers; nearly a fourth of both groups can 
wait about two weeks or longer, and approximately half can wait a week or longer. 
Only seven percent of the ISA staff need information within a few hours. State 
board members can tolerate the longest delays of all subaudiences. Only six per- 
cent require information within one day and 18 percent can wait more than 2 weeks. 

Overall, about 30 percent of these users need information within one day, nearly 
the same proportion (29%) can wait two or three days, another fourth (24%) can 
wait about a week. However, only 16 percent can waitij.,^s long as or longer thaji 
two weeks. These data confirm that reasonably rapid response times are necessary 
for the majority of users if the information requested deals with important work 
activities . The relatively short response tiroes suggest that mail exchajige would 
be tolerable for only a small proportion of users, and that any kind of responsive 
information system needs to aim for an average response time of a day or two and 
certainly less than a week when dealing with priority requests. This suggests 
that most information sources must be local or accessible through telecommunication 
channels. 

5. ABOUT THE USEFULNESS OF THE INFORMATION SOURCES YOU USE (CHAPTER V) 

The previous chapter considered users* responses to a list of information sources 
in terms of how frequently they use these sources in connection with their most 
important work activities. This chapter focuses on the same list of 18 types of 
information sources rated in terms of usefulness in providing information needed 
for any part of the users* work. Despite three precautions (the instructions 
deliberately emphasized the contrast between usefulness for all activities and 
frequency of use for most important activities, the two questions were placed 
on the opposite side of the sheet from the spaces for responses and the rating 
scales were changed), virtually the same general information was obtained, at 
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least with respect to item averages for subaudiences. The correlations between,., 
subaudience, across 18 information sources, for frequency of use (for most 
important activity) and usefulness (for all activities) are virtually perfect 
(.94 to .99) for each of the 14 subaudiences. 

For this reason, the treatment of this data is brief. Instead/ attention is 
directed to examination of intercorrelations among the ratings of the usefulness 
of the 18 sources and the possibility of deriving a smaller set of information 
source usefulness measures. Factor analysis of the 18 sources' usefulness 
ratings produced six factors, accounting for 63 percent of the covariance. The 
six factors were identified as: (1) formal print sources (e.g., libraries, 
abstracts, reference books); (2) informal, local sources (e.g., telephone, discus- 
sions face-to-face, files, memos); (3) external personal contacts; (4) current print 
sources (e.g., newsletters, journals); (5) professional instructional awareness and 
knowledge sources (e.g., conventions, workshops, curriculum materials, journals, 
textbooks); and (6) personal sources (e.g., personal files and personal library). 

*inal section of this chapter describes several information source use "indexes" 
and ratios that were created, partly as a result of the factor analysis findings 
(e.g., ratio of use of oral and print sources, external/internal source ratio). 
Given the fact that there are highly significant differences among the 14 sub- 
audiences for all the individual items, all the indexes and ratios are also sig- 
nificcuit. Differences among the subaudiences are discussed. 



6. ABOUT THE MOST IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INFORMATION SOURCES . 

YOU PREFER (CHAPTER VI) 

In the two previous chapters, information sources are considered from the stand- 
point of frequency of use in connection with the users' most important work activi- 
ties and in terms of usefulness for all work activities. In this chapter, the 
users' two most preferred sources cire identified; then the respondents' reasons 
for selecting them are examined. Respondents were also asked to describe their 
degree of isolation from the sources they needed and to indicate how frequently 
they exchange educational information with educators or other professionals. 
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Three types of "oral" sources (face-to-face discussions? workshops, seminars, 
graduate courses? and telephone calls) are among the most frequently mentioned 
preferred sources and account for 46 percent of the first-listed preferred sources 

and 39 percent of the second-listed preferred sources- Other sources mentioned 

by at least five percent of the respondents include: educational journals, . 
'personal library, notes and files in ovm office, library or resource center in, 
own organization, and" educational newsletters, bulletins, or announcements. 

Respondents were presented with a list of fifteen characteristics of information 
sources which might account for their preferences? they were then asked to rcUik 
the list of reasons in order of their importance for the first and second pre- 
ferred source- The more frequently mentioned characteristics (for first pre- 
ferred source) are: (1) is likely to have the information I want, (2) is near at 
hand or easily accessible, (3) is responsive to my particular problem or question, 
(4) is easy to use, and (5) is usually available when I need it- By contrast, the 
lowest-ranked characteristics include: (11) proviSes -opportunity for discussion 
or exchange of ideas, (12) is fast in responding, (13) is complete, comprehensive, 
(14) is free or inexpensive, and (15) is objective, impartial, not biased- The 
rankings for the second preferred source eire slightly different- One notable 
difference is in the characteristic "is easy to use" which ranged from second to 
eighth rank for source one? but it is the first-ranked characteristic of every 
subaudience (except educational faculty who gave it second place) on their second 
preferred source- Tests of differences among the 14 subaudiences indicate that 
only five of the 30 item differences are significant- In other words, with some 
exceptions rx users with manifestly different work activities, requiring different 
types of infomation, and with markedly different preferences for types of sources 
display many similarities in the reasons they give for their preferences for the 
different sources they use- 

Respondents were asked to rate their degree of isolation from the sources they 
would like to have available in terms of four alternatives. A chi square test 
indicates that the 14 subaudiences are not significantly different in their 
distribution of choices over these four alternatives- Overall, 29 percent checked 
"not isolated," 59 percent checked "somewhat isolated," ten percent checked 
"seriously isolated," and fewer than two percent checked "almost completely 
isolated." 
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The last question in this section asked, "How often do educators or other profes- 
sionals come to you for information, or do you pass information on to others 
relating to educational matters?" There eure highly significant differences an>ong 
the 14 subaudiences in their frequency of information exchange. Generally, 
state agency staff, chief administrators of higher education institutions, insti- 
tutional researchers , and intermediate searvice agency staff display the highest 
rates of information exchange, with 70 percent or more indicating they exchange 
information at least daily or more often. By contrast, state and local school 
board members have the lowest rates of exchange with fewer than 16 percent of 
local board members and 22 percent of state board members exchanging information 
this often. 



7. ABCXJT YOUR PURPOSES, FOR SEEKING INFORMATION (CHAPTER VII) 

The field interview survey data (see Volume Ij demonstrated that purposes for 
seeking information were related to patterns of information soi«:ce use. Conse- 
quently, a question of purposes was included in the mail survey. The field inter- 
view schedule (see Volume I) included a list of 19 purposes for seeking informa- 
tion. Based on factor analy.-sjis of these items, the mail survey list was reduced 
to nine items which respondents were asked to rate in terms of their need for 
information and their s atisfaction with current sources of information with 
respect to these nine purposes. 

The data indicate that need for information varies markedly by type of user cUid 
purpose for seeking information, with siibaudience averages ranging (on a three- 
point scale! from 1.17 (great need) for information to keep aware of developments 
and activities in education among ISA administrators and staff to 2.65 (small 
need) for information to prepare j:eports, articles, and speeches among school 
teachers. The rated levels of need for information <it;iong the 14 sxabaudiences 
are statistically -Ignificcint for eight of the nine purposes, thus confirming 
a possibly obvious assumption that different subaudienceF. would have different 
purposes for seeking information. However, despite these statistically significant 
differences, a strong general pattern tends to characterize most user groups. 
Overall, the purpose which shows the greatest need for information is keeping 
dMaxe of developments and activities in education. Tlie second most important 
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need is for information to find specific answers to questions arising in relation 
to the respondents' vgork. Identifying new sources of assistance for improving 
one's own work and developing alternative approaches to solving problems are 
also relatively high in need for information. By contrast, most subaudiences 
have only moderate or small need for information in order to prepare reports, 
articles, or speeches. 

Satisfaction with current sources of information with regard to each of the needs 
is typically between "satisfactory" ar.d "partly satisfactory." There are few 
differences among the 14 subaudiences in their ratings of satisfaction for any 
of the nine purposes. Greatest satisfaction is indicated for keeping aware of 
developments and activities, and least satisfaction is indicated for evaluating 
education practices or products. Satisfaction with current sources of information 
appears to be a more unitary condition than is need for information. In other 
words, users tend to give roughly similar satisfaction ratings to,.^all nine purposes. 
Moreover, satisfaction with'current sources of information for different purposes 
is also significantly related to ratings of (non) isolation from information sources 
users would like to have available. There are no strong correlations between 
ratings of need and ratings of satisfaction. 

8. ABOUT YOUR PROBLEMS ACQUIRING AND USING EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION 

(CHAPTER VIII) 

The questionnaire content shifted from ratings of satisfaction with current sources 
of information to a concern with problems . This short chapter reports on the 
content analysis of write-in responses to the following questions: "With respect ; 
to all the tasks you have worked on over the last year, did you have any unusually 
serious difficulty locating, obtaining, or using information which you critically 
needed in your work in education? (If yes,) Would you explain the difficulty? 
Can you offer a possible solution to the problem?" 

The response rates for this write-in question were quite low, with an overall 
response rate of 17 percent. Generally, the practitioners were least ready to 
identify problems, while Congressional legislative aides and institutional re- 
searchers were most ready. A total of 224 responses were made. Overall, 75 per- 
cent of the problems dealt with difficulties with information sources. Among 
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these problems, 30 percent dealt with the content or quality of information 
collections, 25 percent were concerned with the organization, analysis, or 
retrieval; and 20 percent were concerned with distribution or accessibility. 

Of the remaining 25 percent of users' problems, 15 percent were classifiable as 
relatirig to the users' capacity (e.g., lack of time, funds, personnel to search 
for information, or not knowing where to look for unusual information). Ten 
percent of the responses were so specific that they were not classifiable. 

This chapter contains some brief and tentative observations on differences among 
users in the types of problems they identify. Finally, the mail questionnaire 
data are compared with the field interview data. 

9, ABOUT THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS YOU TURN TO (CHAPTER IX) 

The field interviews had indicated that educational information users turn to 
a wide variety of persons and organizations in their search for information, 
but that individual users tend to follow fairly regular patterns in the sequence 
of sources they use. This section of the mail survey was designed to identify 
the sequence of use of more typical types of persons and organizations users 
turn to when they seek advice or information in their work. Lists of types of 
persons and organizations were tailored to each of the six questionnaire forms; 
however, approximately 13 items were roughly equivalent in content across the 
six forms. 

Statistically significant differences among the 14 subaudiences were found for 
all 13 "common" items, thus demonstrating that the subaudiences differ in their 
patterns of information search. This chapter discusses these differences in 
terms of each of the 13 sources. However, the data are perhaps more remarkable 
in terms of the similarities. Virtually all subaudiences turn first to peers 
and then to a variety of other persons before turning to organizational sources. 
Superiors and constituents are relatively important for practitioners and 
administrators, but are distinctly less important for all higher education 
subaudiences. Experts are of some importance for nearly everyone, but are least 
valued by federal legislative aides (who may perhaps encounter more expert advice 
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and testimony than any other stibaudiences) and by teachers, educational 
faculty, or social scientists (all "instructional" subaudiences) . Colleagues 
in other organizations are especially valued by nearly all higher education 
subaudiences and also by ISA and LEA STAFF. "Subordinates" take on different 
meanings for different subaudiences, but they are especially important for 
local school board members, "other" school staff, and higher education chief 
administrators. 

Aside from libraries and state deparments of education, few organizational 
sources rank better than halfway for most subaudiences, but there are a few 
exceptions- Libraries are especially important for school teachers and most 
higher education subaudiences. State departments of education are of relatively, 
great importance for ISA staff and all governance groups (except local board 
members). Professional organizations are relatively important for state legis- 
lators, state board members, and college of education faculty. National 
information services are relatively important only for social scientists. 
Finally, federal agencies are of substantial importance as information sources 
for federal legislative aides- Aside from these major exceptions, most of the 
svibaudiences tend to display relatively high agreement (especially within 
subaudiences) in the rank ordering (sequence of use in information search) 
of the 13 common sources. 

Since six different lists of types of persons cUid orgcinizations were employed, 
this chapter also contains six tables indicating the percentages for each 
subaudience who indicated that a particular type of person or organization 
would be the first, second, or third source they would turn to- 

The last section of this chapter examines data regarding the typicality of 
sequence of_use that respondents had reported- An overall chi square test was 
not significant, indicating that the distributions of responses among the 
three response alternatives were not substantially different- Overall, 44 
percent indicated that the sequence they identified was "very typical" of the 
order chey use; 49 percent indicated that it was somewhat similcir; and seven 
percent indicated that it v;as hard to describe a typical sequence of use of 
sources and hence responded in terms of a recent incident- Given these responses, 
we infer that slightly fewer thai i half of the education information users- (44%) 
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tend to follow a fairly uniform pattern of search, and that half of the users 
(49%) may alter their search somewhat, depending on the peirticular information 
reqtuirement, but that, with some unusual exceptions, the . individual user's 
search sequence is at least roughly predictable. However, a small fraction (7%) 
of users have no single search pattern . 

10* ABOUT THE INFORMATION PRODUCTS AND SERVICES THAT WOULD BE MOST USEFUL 

TO YOU (CHAPTER X) 



The last major section of the questionnaire presented respondents with a list 
of 26 information products and services and requested them to indicate their 
preference in terms of usefulness (very, somewhat, .minimum) . There are 
statistically significant differences among the 14 subaudiences for every one 
of the 26 types of information products and services. Consequently, the data 
and discussion in this chapter must be examined carefully with respect to the 
preferences of specific subaudiences for specific types of products and services. 

Although these differences among subaudiences are sometimes substantial, some 
general tendencies exist. For most audiences, the more popular types of 
information product content include: education trends and issues, evaluation 
of programs and practices, solutions to common educational problems, and 
educational news and current events. The majority of the subaudiences rated 
these products "somewhat useful" or better. Among the least useful types of 
product content are: educational research methodology and lists of experts 
in education. Figure I.l displays a saunpling of subaudiences and products to 
illustrate some of the differences and similaorities among different types of 
users. 

Generally, the list of information services was rated as relatively less 
useful than the list of information products. Although nesurly evenly divided 
in total number, only three services, as contrasted to eleven products, were 
rated "somewhat useful" or better. The top three services (averages over all 
subaudiences) include: regularly mailed infoinnation of interest, quick referral 
service at low cost, and quick reference services. Figure 1.2 displays a 
sampling of information service preferences for the same sampling of sub- 
audiences used in Figure I.l. i KO 
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Because of these important differences in subaudiences, the preference patterns 
of individual isubaudiences or groups of subaudiences with similar preferences 
are discussed. 

These information product and service preference data again confirm the fact 
that design of information systems, products^ and services must take into 
account differences among users in terms of the work role (subaudience) they 
play in education. It should be noted that the data considered throughout 
this volume (with the exception of correlations) have focused mainly on 
differences and similarities among subaudiences considered as aggregates. We 
have demonstrated with the field survey data in'' Volume I that additional 
information concerning users as individuals who occupy specific positions in 
specific organizations also adds to our understanding of individual patterns 
of information use. Exploration of the data from this perspective will be 
reported in another volume. However, the practical impact of the results 
reported in this volxame is that the educational information market is quite 
easily segmented by work roles (e.g., teacher, state school board member, inter- 
mediate service agency staff) . The mail survey demonstrates that among these 
several work roles there are significant and relatively easily interpretable 
patterns of similarity and difference: in terms of importance of work 
activities, in need for information for different purposes, in effort to find 
information regarding different work activities, in kinds of sources used, in 
the delays users can tolerate for delivery of information, in the frequency 
of information exchange, in problems encountered in acquiring and using 
information, and in preferences for products and services- This information 
can be used to improve existing information systems and to design new products 
and services targeted to needs and preferences of various subaudiences. 
Because these data are based on nationwide probability samples, the findings 
are generalizable to the populations of educational information users 
considered in this market survey. 
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CHAPTER II 
DESCRIPTION OF THE MAIL SURVEY 



A. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE- 

; ^ - ■ _ : ■■: . ■ , " .- . . ^'■'■^ 

1. DESCRIPTION OF AUDIENCES AND SUBAUDIENCES ^ 

In the RFP for this project, NIE suggested an audience typology with about thirty 
categories for identifying and describing the education markets to be surveyed. 
Early in the project, NIE staff , advisors, and project staff became concerned 
that, given a limited total mailout, the proposed si:se of eacli sample based on this 
typology would be inadequate for generating reliable estimates. One solution pro- 
posed by the Far West Laboratory was to reduce the nxairiber of sxabaudiences in the 
original typology to permit an increase in the sample size of each^xemaining sub- 
audience. NIE accepted this solution and developed a revised typology indicated ~ ' 
in Table II. 1 under "Type. of Position." ^ ^ 

- NIE suggested that we interpret the subaudiences broadly in terms of functions 

■■■■■.. ■■>, 

cuid roles. It is, itherefore, important that we explain here the scope and nature 
of roles and personnel types included in the several audiences and subaudiences. 

First, we defined the Practitioner audience as including preschool, elementary, 
cind secondary school staff connected with local educational agencies. This 
audience, and its subaudiences, are further limited to include only public school 
staff. The subaudience "1.3,' Other Instructional Staff" includes heads of depart- 
ments, siabject matter specialists, aad curriculum and instructional staff-who may 
be located at either the school build i ig or school district level , librarians , V ' 
counselors, social workers, visiting teachers, psychologists, school nurses, and 
other miscellaneous classifications. In other words, members of this ^subaudiencl; ^ 
must operate in a supervisory or staff support capacity, with a primary or supporting 
focus on curriculum and instruction. 

Within the Administrators audience, the subaudience "2,1, School District Staff" 
is defined as including not only superintendents, but also deputy, assistant, and 
and associate superintendents; assistants and administrative assistants; administra- , 
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TABLE II. 1 PLANNED AND ACTUAL MAIL SURVEY SAMPLE 
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1.2 Principals 
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187 
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1.3 Other Instructional Staff 
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210 


55% 


Total 


(1158) 


(1138) 


(602) 


(53%) 


2. Administrators 










2.1 School District Staff 


242 


239 


119 


50% 


2.2 Intermediate Unit Staff 


100 


120 


65 


54% 


2.3 State Education Agency Staff 


200 


220 


117 


53% 


Total 


(542) 


(579) 


(301) 


^^T52T) 


3. Governance 










3.1 State School Board Members 


100 


98 


34 


35% 


3.2 Local School Board Members 


230 


345 


97 


28% 


3.3 State Legislators and Aides 


120 


120 


28 


23% 


3.4 U. S. Congressional Aides 


25 


41 


10 


24% 


Total 


(475) 


(603) 


(169) 


(28%) 


4. Higher Education 










4.1 Faculty of Schools of Education 100 


127 


64 


50% 


4.2 Social Science RDD&E Staff 


100 


100 


68 


68% 


4.3 Institutional Researchers 


100 


100 


55 


55% 


4.4 College Presidents and Chief 










Administrators 


100 


100 


69 


69% 


Total 


(400) 


(427) 


(256) 


(60%) 


TOTAL 


(2575) 


(2748) 


(1328) 


(50%)* 



* Total percent return is based on total actual sample plus 41 questionnaires 
that were returned but were unusable due to illegible or incomplete responses. 
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tors for general administration, finance and school plans, pupil personnel, in- 
structional, and special subject areas. The subaudience "2-2, ilntermediate Unit 
Staff" includes all professional personnel of administrative units that exist i^.. 
"...primarily to provide consultative, advisory, administrative, or statistical 
services to local basic administrative units, or to exercise certain regulatory 
and inspectoral functions. . .where there is a supervisory union board, the union 
is included as an intermediate xiriit." The subaudience "2.3, State Education Agency 
Staff" includes the chief state school officers, deputies, and designated admin- 
istrative, fiscal, and curriculum and instructional department heads, and all 
other professional staff members of these departments as reported by the National 
Center for Educational Statistics. , * • 

Within the Governance audience, the subaudiences "3.3, State Legislators and Aides 
and "3.4, U.S. Congressional Aides" includes elected state legislators and state 
and U.S. Congressional staff serving on education and education-related committees 
and subcommittees. All members and officers of stato and local school boards are 
considered the targets for subaudiences 3.1 and 3.2. 

Post-secondary education is limited to programs of two- and four-year institutions 
of higher education. This interpretation excludes adult basic, and continuing 
education programs. The "4.2, Social Science RDD&E Staff" subaudience covers 
research, development, diffusion, and evaluation personnel and managers of R&D 
holding AERA membership and working, in university-based research ^nd development 
(R&D) centers or campus research institutes, as well as individual academic invest- 
igators. The subaudience "4.3, Institutional Researchers" is limited to personnel 
concerned with enrollment projections, facilities utilization, institutional program 
planning, budgets, etc., holding membership in the Association for Institutional 
Researchers. 

2 - DESCRIPTION OF OBTAINED SAMPLE 

As can be seen in Table II- 1, the total usable sample (1328) is slightly more than 
501. of the planned sample and slightly less than 50% of the number of question- 
naires mailed out. This 50% return rate is very consistent across the six 
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Practitioner and Administrator subaudiences, somewhat lower than the return rate 
for the four Higher Education subaudiences (especially "Chief ^Administrators" and 
"Social Science Researchers")/ and considerably higher than the actual return rate 
for the four Governance subaudiences (especially for state and- federal legislative 
aides). The distribution of the sample across the four audiences, is approximately 
as planned, though the Governance audience is somewhat \inder-represented. 

Table II, 2 presents a summary of age and degree level (years of education) character- 
istics of the respondents in the various educational subaudiences. Since respondents 
indicated the age range in which they were included rather than their actual age, 
the average age for the total sample and the subsamples are approximations derived 
by multiplying the midpoint of each age range by the percent of respondents in 
that range. rUhe average age for the total sample is 43.9 years with a range from 
34.4 for U.S. Congressional aides (and 37.6 for teachers) to 52.5 for state school 
board members (and 50.3 for college presidents and chief administrators)* As 
would be expected, very few (2.4%) of the total sample were under 25 years old. 
Otheirwise, the sample is nearly evenly distributed across the age rcUiges, though 
there are fewer respondents over 55 years old than in the other age ranges (although 
over 40% of state school board members are 55 or over,) 

Degree level was translated into years of education as follows: High School =• 12, 
Associate of Arts = 14, Bachelor's Degree = 16, Master's Degree = 17.5, and 
Doctoral Degree = 21. The average years of education for the total sample is 
17 . 7 (approximately equivalent to a Master ' s Degree) with a range-f rom 14 . 5 for 
local school board members (16.5 for state school board members and 16.6 for 
teachers) to 20.8 with 94% having doctoral degrees for social science researchers 
(and 20.6 for college presidents and chief administrators and 20.5 for faculty of 
schools of education) . 



* Chi square test of age categories by type of position and degree level by type 
of position are both statistically significant well beyond the .01 level. 



TABI£ II. 2 DISIRII 
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DEGREE LEVEL (Years of 
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25 
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35-44 
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205 


7.4 


44.1 


22.8 


:i5.8 


9.9 


37.6 


0.5, 


,0.5 


57.9 


40.6 


0.5 


lo.o 






187 


■0.5 


16.6 


31.6 


35.8 


15.5 


45.1 . 


O.t) 


0.0 


3.8 


89.7 


.6.5 


17.7 
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Othfir Instructional 
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Staff 
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210 
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1.5 


17.0 
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School District Staff 


119 


0.0 


12.8 


35.0 


35.9 


16.2 


45.7 


0.0 


0.0 


1.1 


82.1 : 


10.3 


L 17.8 
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Staff 


65 


1.5 


2O.0 


33.8 


24.6 


20,0 


44.4 


1.5 


0.0 


10.8; 


78.5 




17.6 




state Education Aaencv 






























Staff 


117 


0.0 


17.1 


29.9 


29.1 


23.9 


46.6 




0.9 


9.5 


56.9 


31.0 


16.3 

1 


3.1 


State School Board 
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Hembers 


34 


0.0 


2.9 


14.7 


41.2 


41.2 


52.5 


• 15.2 


6.1 


42.4 


18.2 


18.2 


16.5. 


3*2 


Local School Board 










■ • 




















Menibers 


97 


1.1 


4.2. 


51.6' 


28.4 


14.7 


45.3 


43.0 


9.7 


24.7 


20.4 


2.2 


14.5 


3.3 


State Lpcfi*;lative Ai(^p 


<5 28 


0.0 


21.4 


32.1 


, 17.9. 


.28,6 


45.7 


7.4 


3.7 


18.5 


44.4 


25.9 


17.6 


3 4 


11 9 ronarp^^sional Aid 


ID 


10.0 


.70.0 


0.0 


"lO.O 


10.0 


34.4 


0.0 


0.0 


50.0 


30.0 


20.0 


17.5 


4.1 


Faculty of School of 






























Education 


64 


0.0 


15.6 


20,3 


39.1 


25.0 


47.6 


: 0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


12.5 


65.9 


20.5 


4.2 


Social Science 






























RDDfiE Staff 


6( 


0.0 


33.8 


33.8 


20.6 


11.8 


41.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


5.9 


94.1 


20.8 


4.3 


Institutional 






























Researchers 


55 


0.0 


20.0 


36.4 


29.1 


14.5 


43.4 


0.0 


0.0 


7.3 


. 34.5 


58.2 


19.4 




College. Presidents anc 






























Chief Administrators 


69 


0.0 


1.4 


26.1 


43.5 


29.0 


50.3 


0.0 


0.0 


■ 0.0 


11.6 


86.4 


20.6 




TOTAL 


1328 


2.4 


22.2 


29,3 


28.6 


17,5 


43.9 


4.2 


1.2 


19.5 


52.2 


22.9 


17.7 



* Estimate obtained by multiplying midpoint of age ranges by the percent of respondents in those ranges (23 and 61 
, were used as the "midpoints" of the "under 25" and "over 55" categories respectively). 

** Estimate obtained by multiplying the number of years of education typically associated with degree.levels by the 
percent of res[Jondents at each degree level. 
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B. 



SURVEY DESIGN AND SAMPLING 



What follows is a brief description of the sampling procedures. For more details 
see Appendix A. 

For local school system subaudiences including the three Practitioners subaudiences 
(Tfeachers, Principals, and Other Instructional Staff), School District Staff (sub- 
audience 2-1), and local School Board Members (3.2), school distrigts were used 
as the primary sampling units (PSUs) . PSUs were stratified by school system 
pupil enrollment as a measure of size. The probability of an LEA system 
being selected for the sample was proportional to the school enrollment, but the 
proportion of teachers, principals, other instructional staff, and district staff 
was inversely proportional to the schools' enrollment, so an overall sampling 
fraction was maintained for each subaudience. 

For the three subaudiences associated with state level agencies (State Education 
Agency Staff, State Legislative Aides, and State School Board Memeber) , five states 
were chosen randomly from each of the four major census regions. SEA staff for 
the sample were drawn randomly within each SEA in manibers proportional to the 
total number of staff listed for the SEA. Six State Legislative Aides, and five 
State School Board members were selected randomly from each of the 20 states 
(except that there were only three state school board members from Mississippi) . 

The Intermediate Unit Staff sample was selected randomly from a recent Curriculum 
Information Center professional staff census list. 

U.S. Congressional Aides were selected by NIE on a non-random basis. 

Social Science RDD&E Staff were selected randomly from a computer-generated list 
of American Educational Research Association members working in research, devel- 
opment, dissemination, or evaluation or in R&D management and employed by higher 
education institutions. Ins|bitutional Researchers were selected randomly from 
the most recent directory of meiribers of the Association of Institutional Researchers. 

Faculty of Schools of Education were sampled from institutional lists developed 
by Egon Guba and David Clark and from college catalogs with stratification based 
on size and type of faculty. Presidents and Chief Administrators of Higher Educa- 
tion include presidents (or provosts, vice presidents, or deans for academic 
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affairs) which were selected to represent institutions drawn randomly from a 
list of institutions stratified according to size of enrollment and type of 
institution (i.e. , doctoral-granting, comprehensive, liberal arts, two-year, 
specialized) as specified by the Caimegie Coiranission on Higher Education. 

tRie methods of sampling for the various sxibaudiences are summarized in Table II. 3 
and are described in more detail in Appendix A. 

Questionnaire Content . To orient reeiders, we present this brief outline. The 
questionnaire was seven pages in length. (See Appendix B for questionnaire.) 
Hiere were six different forms (containing audience-specific variations in sec- 
tions I and VII only.* Each form was organized in nine sections as follows: 

I About Yourself and Your Work 

1. Name 

2. Title 

3. (Forms A and P: opinion on adequacy af amount and quality of 
available information) 

Forms B, E, H, and L: need for information in broad subject 
r- areas . 

4. Degree of importance of work activities in education (lists of 
work activities were tailored to each form) 

5. Work activities for which you made cuiy kind of special effort 
during the past year to find information . 

II About the Information Sources Yoii Use Your Most Important Work 
Activities 

1. (a) Most important work activity* * 

(b) Frequency of use of 18 sources in connection with most 
important work activity 

(c) Wext roost important work activity* * 

* Form A = Administrators (LEA, ISA, SEA); Form B = School Boards; Form E = Educa- 
tion Faculty and Social Scientists; Form H = Higher Education Chiefs and Institu- 
tional Researchers; Form L = Legislators and Aides, Form P = School Practitioners. 

** Since the work activities identified are referenced to the list provided in 
1.4, the responses to II. 1(a) and II. 1(c) are also form-specific, although the 
appearcuice of question II. 1 is identical in all six forms. 
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TABLE II. 3 SUMMARY OF SAMPLING METHODS 



Subaudience 



Sample 
Size 



Planned 

Sampling 

Fraction 



Method 



1.1 Teachers 

1.2 Principals 

1.3 Other Instructional 
Staff 

2.1 School District 
Staff 

3.2 Local School Boards 



2.3 State Education 

Agency Staff 
3.1 State School Boards 
3-3 State Legislative 

Aids 



4.1 Faculty of Schools 
of Education 



4.4 Presidents and Chief 
Administrators 



2-2 Intermediate Unit 
Staff 



4.2 Social Sciences 
RDD&E Staff 

4.3 Institutional 
Researchers 



3.4 U-S- Congressional 
Aids 



400 . 
350 

408 

242 
230 



200 
100 

120 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



25 



.00018 
.00374 

-00374 

-00372 
-00200 



-0211 
-1912 

-2400 



.0033 



-0400 



-0294 



-0167 



.1093 



(.3333) 



CLUSTER 

Stratified cluster sampling with 
PSU probability proportional to 
school enrollment- Constant over- 
all sampling fraction for teachers, 
principals, other instruction staff, 
and school district staff- Con- 
stant number for school board 
members . 



Five states chosen randomly in each 
of the four census regions- Con- 
stant niamber for each state for 
boards and legislative aids. Con- 
stant fraction for state staff- 

*** 

Stratified cluster sampling of 
faculties with stratification based 
on size and type of f acuity - 

STRATIFIED 
Stratified random sample with strat- 
ification based on Cargenie classi- 
fication and size of enrollment - 

SIMPLE RANDOM 
Simple random sample based on NCES 
list with replacement by person 
filling position - 

*** 

Simple random sample of AERA 
membership in RDD&E on campus. 

*** 

Simple random sample of U.S. full 

members in Association of Institu- 
tional Researchers . 

NON-RANDOM, JUDGMENTAL 
Selected by NIE. 
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(d) Frequency of use of 18 sources in connection with next most 
important work activity 
2. How much time can you usually allow to elapse after realizing a V 
need for information in connection with your two most importemt 
work activities? 

About the Usefulness of the Information Sources You Use ! 

1. Rating of usefulness of same 18 information sources listed in 
II.l, in providing you with information you need for any part 
of your work. 

2. Identification (write in) of the single most useful source of 
information in your work. 

About the Most Important Characteristics of the Education Information 
Sources You Prefer 

1. (a) Identify source you most prefer to use (from list of 18 pre- 
— — — ~ — -vaojjslx^jj^ted). 

(b) Rank 15 "reasons" (characteristics) in terms of their importanc 
to your preference of this source. 

(c) Identify- second preferred source i 

(d) Rank 15 reasons in terms of their importcince to your preference 
for this source. 

2. Degree of isolation from information sources you would like to 
have available to you (rating), . 

3. How often do educators or other professionals come to you or do 
you pass information on to others relating to educational matters 
(rating). 



About Your Purposes for Seeking Information 

1. Rating of need- for information regarding nine general purposes . 

2. Rating of satisfaction with current sources of information for 
nine general purposes . 



About Your Problems in Acquiring cind Using Educational Information: 
With respect to all the tasks you have worked on over the past year. 



did you have any unusually s erious difficulty locating, obtaining, 
or using information which you critically needed in your work in 
education? (Y/N) 

1, (If yes), would you explain the difficulty? (Write in) 

2. Can you offer a possible solution to the problem? (Write in) 

VII About the People and OrgcUiizations You Turn To 

1. Rank a list (tailored for each form) of types of persons and 
organizations in the order (sequence) you typically use for as 
mcuiy sources as you typically use. (If there is no typical 
sequence, describe sequence for a recent incident.) 

2, Rate the sequence listed as very typical of the order you use, 
somewhat typical, or specific to a recent incident. 

VIII About the Information Products eind Services That Would be Most Useful 
to You 

1. Rate 13 products and 13 services for usefulness 

2. If there is some other form of information which would be 
especially useful to you, would you please describe it? 
(Write in) 

IX Statistical Data 

1. Age 

2. Highest earned degree 

3. Space for additional comments. 
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C. INFERENCES AND GENERMilZATIONS FROM SURVEY FINDINGS TO POPULATIONS 

1- SAMPLE BIAS 

Because all subaudiences except federal legislative aides * were randomly sampled, 
the results of this mail survey are generalizable to populations they represent. 
However, the reader should study Appendix A carefully to Under stauid how each 
population was defined and sampled. Although the most current lists were used 
to build sampling frcur-cs* several of the lists were two oir three years old. Since 
there were severe financial limits on sampling frame building, it usually was not 
possible to update frames, hence very recent additions (e^g., new school systems, 
new community colleges, new members of AERA) were not sampled. Hiis introduces 
cin unknown, but probably relatively small bias in some samples. 

A more serious problem was encountered in securing LEA cooperation. Ihe sampling 
plan provided for sampling of LEAs with replacement, ajiij this was done whenever " 
possible. The replacement LEAs were chosen randomly from the same enrollment size 
strata and may thus be assumed to be substitutes for the refusing LEAs; however, 
we have no way of knowing whether subaudience samples from refusing LEAs would be 
different in any way from their replacements. 

..-'■■■*' * t .. 

Undoubtedly, the most serious problem is the response rate. Hie overall attained 
rate of 50% is typical for educational user mail surveys, but is hardly a satis- 
fying outcome. ** The very low response rates among the governance subaudiences 
are especially troubling. It is probably unwarranted to assume that non-respondents 
are like respondents. It sei is more reasonable to believe that those who bothered 
to fill out and return the questionnaire are in fact the more "information-prone" 
members of their subaudiences, and hence we may have a more favorable impression 
of all subaudiences. However, relative preferences among items and comparisons 



* In one sense the 41 federal legislative aides may be considered the population of 
interest to NIE, hence this subaudience was 100% sampled. 

**Plans to accomplish follow-up of SEA and LEA subaudiences were partially .nullified 
by the variety of options that had to be offered to meet requirements of various 
states. In some cases, follow-up, if any, had to be left to the SEA. 
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of one siabaudience with another may still have substantial xisefulness in defining 
the information preference patterns and needs of educational information users, 
But it should be assumed that all the results reported are biased toward tiie more 
"information-prone" proportion of each audience and sxabaudience. 



2- STATISTICAL TESTS 

In most of the tables that follow, the number (N =) of valid responses to each item, 
or the smallest number (N >) of valid responses for a group of items, is indicated, 
so the reader may have some idea of the size of the samples involved. Appendices 
will provide further information on standard deviations and/or standard errors of 
measurement. In the case of subaudiences that were simple random sampled (inter- 
mediate unit staff, social science researchers, and institutional researchers), the 
stcuidard errors are approximate estimates for establishing confidence regions 
around point "estimates.* However, the computation of appropriate estimates f or > 
the cluster and stratified samples are more complicated, cUid in the case ^of^ . 
federal legislati\'e aides, the finite population correction is non-trivial. ; . 

Statistical tests reported (unless otherwise specifically stated to .the contrary) 

assume that all audiences were simple random sart^les from relatively large popula- 

tions , Because the cluster sampling method used for many of the subaudiences tends 

to produce a larger estimate of sampling errors than would be calculated with the 

same size simple random sample, virtually all the statistical tests are liberal-, 

However, the majority of statistically significant differences that are reportecL 

are in fact found to be significant far beyond the .001 level and wou^prove to 

be significant, perhaps at somewhat lower levels, if the more complex coi^ii^tions 

■ ■ ■ - . r ; ■ 

required to compute appropriate tests (adjusting standard errors for qluster or :\ 

stratified sampling) were made.** :^ 

■ ^ ■■ " ■ , ■ ■ 



* Neglecting the finite population correction (l-f)=(l-n/N) leads to a small over- 
estimation of the variance. The effect on the computed standard error is 
approximately (l-f/2)? e.g., for institutional researchers, the corrected 
standard error would be approximately 0.97 smaller since the sampling fraction 
is approximately 0.06 (see Appendix A, Table A. 2). 

** In the tables that follow, significance levels are symbolized as follows: 

♦significant at the .05 level, **significant at the ,01 level, ***signif icant 
at the ,001 level. 177 
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It must be emphasized, however, that variances, standard errors, and tests of 
Sfignif icance based on assumptions of independent selections are not valid for 
the cluster samples. The mean of a 'complex probability sample such as the cluster 
samples in this survey is a good estimate of the population mean (ignoring the 
response bias problem previously discussed), but sZ/rTcan be an underestimate 
of the standard error. Similarly, a regression coefficient will be a good 
estimate of the corresponding population value, but the simple random sampling 
(SRS) formula of the standard 6rror (1/y n-k-1) may be a poor estimate.*. 

To summarize, means, percentages, coefficients of correlation, and similar 
estimates of central tendency or association are quite trustworthy (except for 
Llic non-response bias problem), but SRS formula estimates of standard errors, and 
statistical inferences based on these SRS estimates are not strictly valid 
except for the SRS subaudiences. In general, one should go beyond the statement 
of statistical significance, inspect the magnitude of the differences or asso- 
ciation, and ask whether the difference or association, appears to be of practical 
and meaningful magxiitude. 



Since many of the response alternatives in the questionnaire are three (e.g., 
(Highv- Moderate, Low) or four cacegory responses, correlation coefficients 
based on these coarse groupings severely underestimate correlation that might 
have been attained if more finely categorized variables were involved. Peters 
and Van Voorhis (1940) provide a correction formula. Wylie (1976) has demon- 
strated that the correction formula is extremely accurate, regardless of the 
degree of marginal skewness, except where one or both of the marginals has only 
two class intervals. Wylie 's data indicate that where the population correla- 
tion (p) is .40 and there are two variables, each with three class intervals 
and each with slight skew, the uncorrected correlation will be approximately 
.28, the corrected .38. If p = .50, the uncorrected correlation is approximately 
.35 and the corrected .48; if p = .60, tho values are approxiiuato ly .42 and .S7. 
Unless otherwise noted, the correlations reported will bo uncorrortod vaiiios. 
Please note that the majority of tliese correlations are substantially rostrictod 
and are underestimates of a population correlation not based on coarso qfoupiiui. 
Because multivariate tests of significance take into account the covarianco 
(correlation) among variables, generalizations based on multivariate tests may 
also be influenced by coarse-grouping of variables. 
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CHAPTER III 
QUESTION I . ABOUT YOURSELF AND YOUR WORK 

V 

. r*<- . 

A. OVERVIEW , ' J 

TSiis chapter reports the analysis of quantitative "Mestions {# 3, 4, 5) contained 
in the first section of the questionnaire. 



I. ABOUT YOURSELF AND YOUR WORK 

1. Maine 

2. Title 

3. Forms E, Hr L: need for information in broad subject areas 
Forms A and P: opinion on amount and quality of availcible 

information 

• 4. Degree of importance of work activities in education (list of 
activities were tailored to each form) 

5. Work activities for which you made any kind of special effort 
during the past year to find information 



Content Needs > Question 1.3 was a "warm-up" question to help focus respondents on 
information needs. In the case of school boards (Form B) , educational faculty 
and social scientists (Form E) , higher education chief administrators and insti- 
tutional researchers (Form H) , and state legislators and U.S. Congressional aides 
(Form L) , this question dealt with the individual's needs for information in 
broad subject areas, with the content specifically tailored to the general needs 
of each audience. The response percentages (great , moderate, or little need) are 
reE>orted for each subaudience pair, together with significance tests of item re- 
sponse differences between the two subaudiences. These content information needs 
datii may not be of great intrinsic interJ^st to most readers, but they des<^rve 
at least brief attention because they help to define the information content 
needs of eight target audiences that have rarely been studied. 

Quality of Available Information . Because elementary and secondary education 
practitioners and administrators (representing two-thirds of the planned sample) 
have been repeatedly surveyed regarding content needs, a briefer "warm-up" 
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question concerning the quality of available information was substituted to reduce 
the response burden. No differences were found among the six practitioner and 
administrator sxibaudiences in either their ratings of adequacy of cunount or 



amount and quality either somewhat adequate or very adequate. 

Important Work Activities . A separately tailored list of work activities was pre- 
sented in question # 4 on each of the six forms of the questionnaire. The item 
responses (high^ modarate, low importance) for each sxibaudience are presented to- 
gether with results of tests for differences between sxibaudiences. These differ- 
ences and the high importcuice items for each subaudience are identified and dis- 
cussed. With the one exception of the legislative audience, where sample sizes 
are extremely small, there are numerous statistically and usually practically 
large differences in the work importcuice ratings for all other audiences. The 
results demonstrate that even when siibaudiences are grouped by similarities in 
the nature of their work activities in education (e.g., practitioners or school 
board members) , there are major differences between sxibaudiences in their patterns 
of work activity, which should be considered in analyzing the information needs 
of each subaudience. Although examining the details of these work importance 
ratings for each of 14 svibaudiences is admittedly tedious, the readers who make 
the effort to gain a general impression of the work activity profile of each 
audience, and of the irajor differences between similar sxibaudiences , will find 
that they may have gained a sharper and sur '/ riense of what kinds of work various 
information user audiences perform. 

Special Effort to Find Information . The fifth question on all six forms asked 
respondents to review the list of activities they had just rated for work impor- 
tcuice and identify those activities where they had made any kind of special effort 
during the past year to find information. The percentages of each sxibaudience 
indicating they had made a special effort are reported in the same tables (by 
form) containing importance ratings so that the two types of response may be com- 
X>ared. Activities where there is frequent effort to search for information are 
identified and briefly described for each subaudience. Significance tests f the 
differences in response rates for sxibaudiences are also reported. Generally, there 
are somewhat fewer significant differences among subaudiences than were found for 
work importance ratings, although the total number of significant differences in 



adequacy of quality of available information- The vast majority rated both 
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mciny a special effort is quite large, In most cases, significant differences^ in 
effort to find information relating to a work activity are associated with com- 
parable significant differences in subaudience ratings of importance of the activ- 
ity. 

Relation Between Importance of An Activity and Effort to Find Information , Corre- 
lations between activity importance and effort to find information are reported 
for each activity. Most are of variable and usually modest size, but the 
great majority are statistically significant, thus confirming that amount of 
information-seeking is related to type and importance of work activity. Although 
this finding may seem obvious, it is of substantial importance, since examination 
of the relation of work activities to information needs has rarely, if ever, been 
undertaken in previous educational information needs surveys. 

Patterns of Work Activity . Because of the lack of previous information concerning 
the work activity of persons in education, and in ainticipation of the use of these 
data as predictors of information needs and preferences, each of the six- different 
sets of work activity importance ratings were intercorrelated and factor-analyzed 
to provide some idea of the extent to which different activities were associated 
with one another- Typically, five or six orthogonal factors extracted at least 

60 ^percent of the covariation found within the set of 12 to 20 activity items 

.^p — 

appearing on each form, providing some evidence for at least moderate clustering 
of some items. In the case of the practitioner, the elementary and secondary 
administration, and the higher education administration audience factor analyses, 
there are some remarkable similarities: in each case a "progrcim planning,*' a "mana- 
gement," and an "external relations" factor is identified. The analysis of the 
educational faculty and social scientists data indicates the existence of at least 
four identifiable factors: "management of research and evaluation," "performance 
of research and evaluation," "teaching," and "practice improvement." 

Examination of the tables of correlations may be of interest to a few readers 
who may be' interested in the degree of association of specific activities. 
These survey results may constitute the most comprehensive, reliable, and 
up-to-date picture of the work of persons in the field of education. 
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Note, the data and discussion results are crgcinized by audience, first with a 
section dealing with activity importance and effort to find information, followed 
by a comparison section discussing correlation and factor analysis results. 

A final comment . Ihe information presented in the foll^ing sections of this 
chapter may require more attention than the casual reader cares to give. For 
casual readers, a brief inspection of the six tables reporting percentages of 
responses for the questions on importance of work activities and effort to find 
information may be worth brief examination. Much of thfe text in these sections 
and all of the sections describing patterns of work activity may be skipped or 
only scanned lightly. On the other hand, the text has been written with a view 
of calling the reader's attention to the more important findings. The discus- 

on does not attempt to cover all of the detail presented in the tables ^ but it 
, ^vidcG sufficient description to help the reader to make sense out of the mass 
of numeric^: information contained in each table.* We believe that careful reading 
of the following sections is of considerable importance for those who may have 
specific concerns with the design or improvement of information services or 
p.voducts targeted to user audiences or for those who are concerned with other 
i.^eds of the^ educational audiences. 



* More teichnical items, usually regarding sampling or statistical details, are 
treated in footnotes that may be ignored by most reader:;. 
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B. NF: .OR SUBJECT CONTENT INFORMATION 



A nximber of empirical studies have provided data on information needs of elemen- 
tary and secondary education ^ practitioner and administrator audiences in various 
subject areas. These include surveys by Hood and Hayes (1967), Chorness, Ritten- 
house, and Heald (1968), Magisos (1971), Fry (1972), Wanger (1972), Hull and 
, Wanger (1972), and Mick, Paisley et al. (1972). Because these studies provide 
a fairly consistent view of the needs of practitioners and administrators, it was 
decided to reduce the response burden for these audiences by deleting questions 
regarding need for information in subject areas. However, aside from the educa- 
tional RDD&E subaudience, there was a dearth of information on the subject area 
needs of other subaudiences. Because these needs varied considerably from one 
audience to another, separate lists of content areas were presented on each of 
four forms: H. Higher Education (chief administrators, institutional researchers); 
E. Educational Research and Training (educational faculty, social scientists); 
B. School Boards (local, state); and L. Legislators (state, U.S. Congressional 
aides) . The following tables report the distributions of responses for each form 
of tlie questionnaire. ^ 

Higher Education Chief Administrators and Institutional Researchers . There are 
only two statistically significant differences between chief administrators and 
institutional researchers in terms of their ratings of need for information. 
Chief administrators indicate much higher need than institutional researchers for 
information concerning: (a) academic programs and (b) government programs and educa- 
tional legislation. The n-s^eds of these two groups in six other content areas are 
essentially similar. Ihe greatest need of chief administrators is for information 
on academic programs (e.g., curriculum, programs of study, instructional methods), 
while the greatest need of institutional researchers is for information on staff 
(e.g., characteristics, assignments, salary, work loar^s) , 

If we take an unweighted average* over the two groups, the content needs would be*« 
arrsunged in this order: (1) staff, (2) academic programs, (3) finance, (4) students. 



* Treating the two groups as if their sample sizes were equal. 
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TABLE III.l , QUESTION 1.3: ABOUT YOURSELF AND .YOUR WORK 

(Higher Education Chiefs and Institutional 
Researchers) 

Please rate the following broad subject areas in terms of your need for 
educational information in each area. 





CHIEF 


ADMINIS- 


INSTITUTIONAL 


Chi 
Sc^are 




TRATIVE OFFICERS 
N > 68 


RESEARCHERS 
N > 55 


QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 


GREAT 


Mnn— 
ERATE 


[ilTTLE 


GREAT 


nyJU 

ERATE 


[iITTLE 


P"" 

Level 




% 


% 


% 


% 








Academic Programs (e.g., curricul\xm, 
proQrams ox suUQYf j.iioux^uv.»uj.uii lucuiiuuo* * 


82 . 6 


17 . 4 


0. U 


/IT O 




Zo . O 




other Institutional Programs (e.g., 


















36.8 


51.5 


11.8 


20.0 


58.2 


21.8 


NS 


Students (e.g., characteristics, assign- 


















56.5 


40.6 


2.9 


63.6 


27.3 


9.1 


NS 


Staff (e.g., charact!;i.visticr . assiQn- 
















ments, salary, work loads). . . 


73.9 


21.7 


4.3 


83.6 


10.9 


5.5 


NS 


Finance (e.g., inc*: ae •r. rUr] i tures , 


















65.2 


31.9 


2.9 


61.8 


32.7 


5.5 


NS 


r ' itio'ii and Equipment (e.g., sites. 
















b*;^MlUv:s, u-:llization of space) .... 




DU . u 


X / . D 


OQ 1 

m J. 




oc c 

ZD . D 


NS 


Characteristics of other Institutions 
















(Ci.g., programs, staff, finances). . . . 


34.8 


50.7 


14.5 


47.3 


45.5 


7.3 


NS 


Government Programs and Educa: tonal 


















49,3 


47.8 


2^9 


21.8 


50.9 


27.3 


*** 
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(5) characteristics of other institutions, (6) government programs and educational 
legislation, (7) facilities and equipment, and (8) other institutional programs. 

Educational Faculty and Social Scientists . There are four statistically significant 
differences between these two sxibaudiences. ihe most significant difference is 
concerning information on educational research, development, and evaluation: 
90 percent of the social scientists versus 60 percent of the education faculty 
indicate that they have a great need for this kind of information. In three other 
areas the education faculty indicate a significantly higher need for information on: 
personnel policies and operations, on educational facilities and operations, and on 
educational finance. 



The unweighted averar/e for the two groups results in the following ordering of 
needs of content information: (1) educational research, development, and evalua- 
tion, (2) instructional methods, (3) student data, (4) classroom subjects, (5) 
government programs and educational legislation, (6) personnel policies and opera- 
tions, (7) management and administration, (8) educational finance, (9) educational 
facilities and operations, and (10) administrative agencies. 

School Boards. There are only tliree content areas where the information needs 
of state and local school board members may differ. State school board members 
report a rerarkably greater need than local board members for information on student 
data; they c- Iso report greater need for information on special programs, and on 
community/gt-: : ic interaction and affairs. In the other content areas, there are no 
significant differences between local and state boards. 

If we give the needs of both groups equal weight, the overall needs are rank- 
ordered from high to low: (1^ budget and finance, (2) management (e.g., policies 
and practices) legislation, (3) community/public interaction and affairs, (4) govern- 
mental programs and education legislation, (5) student data, (6) personnel policies 
and operations, (7) special programs, (8) instructional methods, (9) classroom 
subjects, and (10) educr>tion facilities and operations. 
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TABLE III. 2 QUESTION 1.3: ABOUT YOURSELF AND YOUR WORK 

(Educational Faculty and Social 


Scientists) 




Please rate the following broad subject areas in terms of your 
educational information in each area. 


need 


for 






EDUCATIONAL 
FACULTY 

N > 63 


SOCIAL 
SCIENTISTS 
N ^ 66 


cni 
Square 


QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 


GREAT 


MOD- 
ERATE 


LITTLE 


GREAT 


MOD- 
ERATE 


LITTLE 


P- . 

Level 


Content Areas 


% 


% 


% 


% . 


% 


% 




Administrative Agencies (e.g. , school 


15.6 


32.8 


51.6 


8.8 


20.6 


70.6 


NS 


Educational Finance (e.g., fiscal 


22.2 


23.8 


54.0 


4.4 


38.2 


57.4 


** 


Classroom Subjects (e.g.^ textbooks , 


53.1 


32.8 


14.1 


40.3 


35.8 


23.9 


NS 


Instructional Metnods ve.g., open 
' education, individualized instruction) . 


68.8 


17.2 


14.1 


63.6 


22,7 


13.6 


NS 


Government Programs and Education 


40.6 


37.5 


21.9 


39.7 


47.1 


13.2 


NS 


Management and Administration (e.g., 


23.4 


29.7 


46.9 


23.5 


36.8 


39.7 


NS 


Personnel Policies and Operations (e.g., 


34.4 


31.3 


34.4 


14.7 


41.2 


44.1 




Educational Facilities and Operations 
(e.g., attendance, equipment, use) . . . 


18.8 


37.5 


43.8 


5.9 


30.9 


63.2 




Student Data (e.g., characteristics. 


39.7 


38.1 


22.2 


52.9 


33.8 


13.2 


NS 


Educational Research, Development and 


60.3 


31.7 


7.S 


89.7 


8.8 


1.5 


*** 
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TABLE III. 3 QUESTION 1.3: ABOUT YOURSELF AND YOUR WORK 

(School Boards) 








Please rate the following broad subject areas in terms of your 
educational information in each area. 


need 


for 






LOCAL BOARD 
N ^ 88 


STATE BOARD 
N > 15 


Chi 
Square 


QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 


GREAT 


MOD- 
ERATE 


LITTLI 


GREAT 


MOD- 
ERATE 


LITTLE 


P- 

Level 


Content Areas 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




Budget and Finance (e.g.^ fiscal 


52,6 


37.1 


10.. > 


41.2 


41.2 


17.6 


NS 


Classroom Subjects (e.g.^ textbooks , 


19.6 


59.8 


20.6 


16.1 


61.3 


22.6 


NS 


Instructional Methods (e.g., open class- 


20.8 


49.0 


30.2 


26.3 


36.8 


36.8 


NS 


Community/Public Interaction (e.g.,, com- 
xnunity programs, parent support or re- 


31.6 


50.5 


17.9 


57.9 


21-1 


21.1 


* 


Governj!?ental Programs and Education 
Legislation (e.g., Head Start, state aid) 


35-4 


49.0 


15.6 


47.4 


31-6 


21.1 


NS 


Management (e.g. , policies, practices) 


36.8 


43-2 


20.0 


52.6 


42.1 


5.3 




Personnel Policies and Operations (e.g., 
certification, tenure, contracts) . - - 


28.1 


46.9 


25-0 


47.4 


42.1 


10.5 


NS 


Educational Facilities and Operations 
(e.g., attendance, equipment, use). . . 


15-8 


52.6 


31-6 


5-3 


47-4 


47-4 


NS 


Student Data (e.g., characteristics. 


19-8 


51-0 


29.2 


55.6 


44-4 


0.0 




Special Programs (e.g., compensatory 
education, vocational education) . . . . 


22.7 


62-5 


14-8 


46.7 


33-3 


20.0 
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Legislators and Aides , Perhaps because of the sample sizes there are no statis- 
tically significant differences between federal legislative aides and state 
legislators. If we pool the data (ignoring subaudience identification) we find 
that the information content needs are ordered: (1) government programs and 
education legislation, (2) budget and finance, (3) special programs, (4) com- 
r unity reactions, (5) administrative agencies, (6) management, (7) student 
data, (8) personnel policies and operations, (9) educational facilities and 
operations, and (10) classroom subjects. 
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TABLE III. 4 QUESTION 1.3: ABOUT xOURSELF AND YOUR WORK 

(Legislators and Aides) 

Please rate the following broad subject areas in terms of your need for 
educational information in each ar3a. 





FED. 


LEGIS. 
N > 9 


AIDES 


STATE 


LEGISLATORS 
N > 26 


Chi 
Square 


QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 


GREAT 


MOD- 
ERATE 


LITTLE 


GREAT 


ii 


LITTLi 


P- 

Leve] 


Content Areas 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




Administrative Agencies (e.g., school 


30.0 


40.0 


30.0 


34.6 


53.8 


11.5 


NS 


Budget and Finance (e.g., fiscal policies j 


30.0 


60.0 


10.0 


67.9 


28.6 


3.6 


NS 


Classroom Subjects (e.g., textbooks, 


10.0 


40.0 


50.0 


7.1 


42.9 


50.0 


NS 


Conanunity Reactions (e.g., support, ^ 


40.0 


50.0 


10.0 


35.7 


57.1 


7.1 


NS 


Government Programs and Education Legis- 


80.0 


10.0 


10.0 


64.3 


28.6 


7.1 


NS 


Managewent (e.g., policies, practices) . 


22.2 


55.6 


22.2 


35.7 


53.6 


10.7 


NS 


Personnel Policies and Operations (e.g, 
certification, tenure) 


0.0 


50.0 


50.0 


32.1 


46.4 


21.4 


NS 


Educational Facilities -dl " arations 
(e.g., attendance, equi^ ., use) . . . 


30.0 


40.0 


30.0 


7.1 


60.7 


32.1 


NS 


Student Data (e.g., characteristics. 


30.0 


60.0 


10.0 


25.0 


42 9 


32.1 


NS 


Special Programs (e.g., compensatory 


70.0 


30.0 


0.0 


34.6 


53.8 


11.5 


NS 
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C. . ADEQUACY OF AVAILABLE INFORMATION 

In place of questions regarding need for subject content information, practitioner 
and administrator audiences were asked two general questions about the adequacy of 
the information available to them about educational issues, problems, and practices. 
Table III. 5 presents the results. Given the relatively large samples involved, it i 
perhaos surprising that chi square tests indicate that there is no difference among 
these six. subaudiences in their ratings of the amount of information available or 
the quality of information available. A total of 56 percent rate amount and 57 per- 
cent rate quality somewhat adequate. Only 17.5 percent rate amount somewhat or 
very inadequate, but 27.0 percent rate quality somewhat or very inadecnate. 
Although practitioners and administrators tend to be somewhat more critical of 
quality thcin of amount of information, their ratings are clearly positive. 

The significance of the ratings for these two items may depend on what view one 
wishes to take. From a positive view, 82 percent of the practitioner and admin- 
istrators consider the amount of available information regarding issues, problems, 
cuid practices adequate, and 73 percent consider the quality of available informa- 
tion adequate. Thus, sxibstantial majorities of these audiences are satisfied with 
the adequacy of this type of information. However, from a negative point of view, 
one may be concerned with the fact that over 20 percent of every subaudience 
(teachers, principals, other practitioner staff, LEA, ISA, and SEA administrators) 
consider the quality of available information inadequate, and over 15 percent of 
every subaudience consider the amount inadequate. 
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TABLE III. 5 QUESTION I: ABOUT YOURSELF AND YOUR WORK 












3. In your opinion, is the information available to (audience) about 
educational issues, problems, and practices: 








PRACTITIONERS 


ADMINISTRATORS 




Chi 
Square 


Nr. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 


TEACH' 


PRIN. 


OTHER 


LEA 


ISA 


SEA 


TOTAL 


P- 
Level 




006: Amount of Information Available 
















N.S. 


(1) 


Verv adeauate ' 


25. i 


1 30.9 


22.8 


29.5 


20.3 


26.5 


26.2 
56.3 




(2) 


Somewhat adequate 


57.5 


52.7 


57.9 


51.8 


60.9 


'58.4 




(3) 


Somewhat Inadequate 


U . 9 


11.5 


17.3 


16.1 


14.1 


13.3 


14.0 




(4) 


Very inadequate 


5.2 


4.8 


2.0 


2.7 


4.7 


1.8 


3.5 






N = 


193 


165 


197 


112 


64 


113 








007: Quality of Information 
Available 














* 


N.S. 


(1) 


Very adequate 


16.6 


17.7 


17.6 


17.1 


9.7 


15.2 


16.4 




(2) 


Somewhat adequate 


54.3 


58.7 


59.6 


6U.2 


61.3 


49.1 


DO . o 




(3) 


Somewhat inadequate 


24.6 


20.1 


18.6 


16.7 


21.0 


31.3 


21.9 




(4) 


Very inadequate 


4.6 


5-5 


4.3 


5.6 


8.1 


4.5 


5.1 






N = 


175 


164 


188 


108 


62 


112 








NOTE: This question appeared only 
on Practitioner and Administrator 
forms. Other audiences were asked 
about their need for information in 
a number of broad subject areas. 
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D. WORK ACTIVITIES IN EDUCATION 

1. INTRODUCTION 

The Education Information Use Model (Figure 1 in Volume I, page 1-2) suggests 
that position is a major predictor of purposes for seeking information and of 
sources used or preferred. The field interview data confirmed that type of 
position is a significant predictor for both purposes and sources. However, the 
very small sizes of the subaudiences and the open-ended responses of the field 
interviews precluded analyses going beyond treating types of positions as binary 
(0,1)^ variables. Given the significant field interview results for type of -posi- 
tion, the mail survey questionnaire was redesigned to include a work activity 
profile, i.e., a list of work activities which respondents were asked to rate 
as high, moderate, or low in degree of importance in their work in education. 
Responses to the listed items (High, Moderate, Low) would provide a simple pro- 
file that would identify more precisely the character of each respondent's work 
activity. Our assuii5)tion was that the work profile would provide more effective 
prediction of purposes, sources used, preferred products and services, etc. than 
position types alone. We also suspected that typing persons by work activity 
profiles (rather than sxibaudiences) would lead to a substantially richer under- 
standing of how type of work- is related to information needs. 

The atten^t to generate a reasonably inclusive list of work activities proved 
to be a difficult task, chiefly because information (e.g., job or task analyses) 
regarding the work activities of most subaudiences was not found or proved to 
be inadequate. The field interview data provided a significant supplement, which 
was especially useful in describing governance audience work. It soon became 
apparent that: ^lu* total list was unreasonably long and that it would contain too 
many irrelevant items for any one subaudience. After several trial partitions, 
six sets of work activities were selected, one each for: (1) school practitioners, 
(2) elementary and secondary administrators, (3) higher education chiefs and 
institutional researchers, (4) education faculty and social scientists, (5) school 

■ » 
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boards, and (6) legislators and aides.*^ After this partition had been selected, 
the items on the six lists were refined by reviewing the field interview sched- 
ules to confirm that the items were sufficiently inclusive and that the wording 
was at least generally consistent with the concepts if not the language of the 
field interviews. Finally the six lists were examined for comparability.** 

The results discussed below are arranged by the six forms (audiences). Each 
section presents tabular information on the following aspects of work activities. 
First, the degree of in^rtance ratings (High, Moderate, Low) is reported by 
subaudience for each work activity. Second, the chi square test significance 
levels are reported. Significant differences indicate that the response distri- 
butions for the two (or three) subaudiences are not attributable to chance. (NS 
indicates not significant at .05 level; * significant at .05 level, ** signif- 
icant at .01 level, *** significant at .001 level.) Third, the percentage of 
each subaudience who indicated that they made a special effort during the past 
year to find information relating to the work activity is reported. Fourth, 
the chi-square test significance levels of subaudience differences in distrib- 
utions (did/did not make a special effort to secure information) are reported. 
Finally, the correlations between the ratings of degree of importance and made 
a special effort are reported.*** . 'fliese correlations indicate the extent to 
v/hich importance of work activity is associated with tendency to make a special 



* Initially, the four higher education subaudiences were treated as one group 
cind the four governance subaudiences were treated a s one group; however,, 
these combined lists were too long and had, too many items that would not 
be especially relevant for some subaudiences. 

** Since we anticipated performing multi-variate analyses examining work 

activity and other data variables across the entire sample, this examina- 
tion was concerned with which items could be treated as "equivalent" or 
whether one could reasonably assume that nearly every member of a sub- 
audience would have rated an omitted item as "low" in degree of importance. 
In some cases a general work activity (e.g., dealing with legal problems or 
educational legislation) was subdivided into two or three more specific 
items for a particular form (e.g., the legislative form contains a number 
of specific legislative items) . 

*** These are zero-order Pearson product-moment correlations with degree of 
importance scaled 1, 2, 3, and made a special effort treated, as a binary 
variable scored 0,1. Since we may assume that both variables have an under- 
lying continuous distribution, these correlations are substantially re- 
stricted. If the Peters and Voorhis (1940) correction formula is applied, 
the values reported should be multiplied by 1.43 (assuming coarse grouping 
of a normal distribution and scores as index values centered about the 
ndd-points of intervals). 
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effort to find information. Since these correlations are seriously restricted, 
they substantially xinderestimate the relationship; however, their relative 
values are inforinative, since the correlations are relatively larger for some 
work activities than for others. 

Following the presentation and discussion of these data for each form, a second 
section presents the intercorrelations among work activities together with the 
results of a factor analysis of the intercorrelations, Hie correlations pro- 
vide information on the* extent to which pairs of work activities tend to be 
associated in terms of rated degree of importance. The factor analyses provide 
an indication of the primary "dimensions" of respondent work activity,* 



PRACTITIONERS 



Table III, 6 displays the responses for the practitioner audience. The chi square 
tests of differences in the respons^^for teachers, "other" staff, and prin- 
cipals indicate that there are statistically significant differences among the 
three subaudiences on every work activity listed, and that the great majority 
are beyond the ,001 level of significance,** 
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* The intercorrelations and the factor analyses reported in these tables are 
uncor^^^ for coarse grouping. Since all variables are three category index 
valties, the correction for coarse' grouping would be 1,36, that is, the corre- 
lations reported are approximately only three- fourths as large as they might 
have been if degree of iit^rtance had been rated on a scale with substantially 
more intervals, 

**The reader is cautioned that the significance levels reported are not exact, 
The levels reported assume a sinqple random sampling of respondents while, 
in fact, school districts were cluster-sanpled with subsamples of teachers, 
"other" staff, and principals drawn from each. The clustering has been 
ignored both in computing the percentages and in computing significance 
levels . On the one hand/ clustering tends to reduce the effective N on 
which to base a significance test. On the other hand, the possible effect 
of correlation between subaudiences (due to satnoling from the' same school 
district) is also ignored. Generally , the effect of clustering is to reduce 
the level of significance. If there is a positive correlation between sub- 
audiences, this would raise the significance level. Fortunately, the differ- 
ences are so large that more exact tests would confirm that the differences 
indicated are in fact significant, albeit at possibly different levels of 
significance, 
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TABI£m.6 QUESTION!. ABOUT VOURSEU? AND VPUR WORK, (PRACTITIONERS) 



4 Needs tot infonBtibn are effected by the wtute o£ the work one does. To help us identify the f - "'^ "'^"^^ °;g£^' f 
' S d e^^ 0^^^^ Jot activities. Decide how significant a part of your wor t represents. In ^kin, this, 

decision consider it. importance, frequency of occurrence, or any other factor which you think is relevant, 
c «, / 1 .K. umr (A B C etc.) appearing imediately before the activity if you made any kind of special effort 

a; ^.rrii::i;LiL »a^^^ J.=tMt,. « ^ . i...n«. 
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Teachers > Inspection of the responses for teachers indicates that the work 
activities rated "high" by the majority include: teaching or counseling stu- 
dents -(91%) , preparing lessons (86%) , acquiring new knowledge or skills (69%) ^ . 
looking for new methods (67%), determining educational needs (65%), selecting 
instructional materials (60%), handling disciplinary problems (55%)/ By con- 
trast^ very few tr.achers rate these activities "high": conducting studies or 
investigations (4%), performing other administrative functions (4.5%), preparing 
school budgets or financial plans (6%) . 

"Other" Staff s Like teachers, the substantial majority of "other" staff (heads 
of departments, subject matter specialists, curriculum and instructional staff, 
librarians, counselors, social workers, visiting teachers, school psychologists, 
school nurses, and other miscellaneous, non-administrative professional classi- 
fications) also rate as "high importance": teaching or counseling students (77%), 
acquiring new knowledge or skills (64.5%), determining educational needs (62%), 
and looking for new methods (53%) ; however, lesson preparation is not frequently 
rated of high importance (28% versus 86% for teachers ), nor is selecting instruc- 
tional materials (45% versus 60% for teachers)* Con^ared to teachers, "other" 
staff are more heavily engaged in consulting or advising others on educational 
matters (46% versus 16% rating "high " ) and in scheduling (37% versus 19%). 

Principals . iSie work activities of school principals stand in greatest contrast 
to teachers; "other" staff are usually intermediate. Somewhat less than half 

(46%) of the principals rate teaching or counseling students of "high importsmce, 
and only a few (8%) rate preparing lessons high. Note, however, that a larger 
percentage of principals (67%) than teachers (56%; or '=other" staff (24%) indi- 
cate that handling disciplinary or other student problems is of high importance. 
Other work activities rated of high importance by the majority of principals 
include: working with parents or community (78%), determining educational needs 

(77%), evaluating program outcomes (72%), scheduling (72%) , establishing educa- 
tional objectives (66%), curriculum planning (63%), performing other administra- 
tive functions (58%) , atnd looking for new methods (55%) . . 

Low Importance Activities . Only two work activities are rated of low importance 
by the majority of principals; preparing lessons (79%) and developing educa- 
tional materials (51%) . There are five* work activities rated of low importance 
the majority of "other" staff: preparing school budgets or financial plans 
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(70%), sponsoring or supervising extracurricular activities (68.5%), working 
with school boards (67%), performing other administrative functions (54%) , and 
preparing lessons (52%) . There are nix items rated of low importance by the 
majority of teachers: preparing school budgets (84%), performing other admin- 
istrative functions (78%) , working with school boards (64%) , conducting studies 
or investigations (59.5%) , providing pre- or inservice teacher training (59%) , 
and sponsoring or supervisin.q extracurricular activities (59%) . 

Special Efforts to Find Information . Respondents were also asked to review this 
same list of work activities and mark the activity "if you made any kind of 
special effort during the past year to find information relating to that activity." 
There are significant differences among the percentages for the three practitioner 
subaudiences who indicated that they had made a special effort to find informa- 
tion on 13 of the 20 work activities listed- In only one instance did a major- 
ity of any practitioner subaudience make special effort: just over half (50.2%) 
of the teachers indicated that they had made a special effort to obtain infor-' 
mation in looking for new methods. Focusing only on those work activities 
where the significance level exceeds .001, we find the following differences : 
teaching or counseling students (42% teachers, 34% "other" staff, 9% principals), 
preparing lessons (33% teachers, 9.5% "other" staff, 4% principals), selecting 
instructional materials (41% teachers, 31% "other" staff, 18% principals), looking 
for new methods (50% teachers, 39% "other" staff, 25% principals), acquiring 
new knowledge or skills (39.5% teachers, 37% "other" staff, 17% principals), 
providing pre- or inservice teacher training (7% teachers, 14% "other" staff, 
20% principals), and developing educational materials (18% teachers, 12% "other" 
staff, 5% principals). Averaging over the entire list of twenty work acti,.ities 
we find that the average percentages are : 19% for teachers, 17% for "other" staff, 
and 15% for principals. Th^ese differences among the three subaudiences are too- 
small to be significant, so we may conclude that while school practitioners tend 
to make grossly equivalent efforts to find information, their information seeking 
effort is directed to markedly different types of work activities. 

Having observed some of the differences, it may also be instructive to note the 
similarities. These three groups of school practitioners are not greatly differ- 
ent in the efforts to find information for: curriculimi planning (22^ to 26%), 
determining education needs (21% to 24%) , estabHshing educational objectives 
(18% to 26%), or evaluating program outcomes (16% to 22.5%). Note that these are 

198 
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all related activities concerned with instructional program planning. Although 
the groups report these activities as being of different degrees of importance 
in their work, very similar proportions of each group indicated they made a 
special effort during ^Sl^ past year to find information in t^iiese areas. T!h%re 
is a final group of work activities where there are no differences among the . 
three groups in effort made to find information. These activities are generally 
characterized by relatively* low importance ratings and low percentages of practi- 
tioners who sought information' concerning them. They include: working with.pchool 
boards (approximately 3% of each group made a special effort to find information) , 
conducting studies or investigations (5% to 8%) , and consulting or advising others 
(6>^ to 11%) . 

Correlations Between Importance of Work Activity and Making a Special Effort to 
Find Information . The last column in the table reports the Pearson product-- 
moment correlations between degree of importance (scaled 1, 2, 3), and ievel of 
information-seeking effort (scaled 0, 1). Because of the restriction due to 
coarse grouping, the correlations are all of modest size (.16 to .41), but gener- 
ally indicate that there is some/ but not a strong tendency for individuals' 
ratings of importance of a work activity to be related to maJcing a special effort 
to find information concerning that work activity.* On the other hand, if we com- 
pute correlations across the 2C^ work activities (% marking "high importance" 
with % marking "made special effort"), we find markedly higher correlations (.88 
for teachers, .84 for "other" staff, and .76 for principals), indicating that- 
there is a strong relation between the general level of iit^ortance of work activ- 
ity for a subaudience and the amount of information-seeking effort that subau- 
dience makes to find information about different work activities. 



3. THE PATTERN OF SCHOOL PRACTITIONER WORK 

Up to this point we have focused on similarities and differences among the three 
school practitioner subaudiences in their ratings of importance of individual 
activities in their work, on the differences among subaudiences in effort made to 



* We may assume that importance and effort are continuously distributed. However, 
the Pearson correlations are severely restricted due to coarse grouping. If 
corrected, the correlations would be approximately 1.43 larger than those re- 
ported. 199 



find information, and finally on the relation between Importanca of the work, 
activity and effort to find infornidtion concerning it, 'Hiese 20 work ^activities ^, ' 
are not unrelated tp each other. In fart, there is good reason to isus^ect that 
the majority would fall into only a few major clusters or types of a^jB^^^ ^ 
ities. Using the degree of importance mea*sures (scaled High aj^LL^de 



Low a 3) r the 20 work activities were intercorrelated amj3-HlHen factor-analyzed . 
(principal axis solution £Lnd varimax rotation of^ klTj^^ctors wit^^ Bijeny^alties ^ 
greater than HO). Table *III. 7 presents the resuJ^;^ first cplurru}^.^^^^^ 
in this stable reports , the item meanS (averages) 4(?hich fange fromLl.J33 for teaching 

, --S. , ■ ^ • ' . . i ■ ^ '"ju ^ . 'y^^^A 

or counseling students (high average importance) to 2.43Lfor worfeing with school 
boards (low average importance). The next two columns report the standard devia- 
tions and the Ns on which the means and standard deviations are, based. Hie next 
column presents the variable number (18 through 37) . The next 20." columns .^display 
'the table of inter cor re la' ions (decimals omitted) . For ; example /ot;eaching.^r. ^ 
counseling. students is. correlated .14 with variable # 19 (handlin^iscipixnary 
problems) 03 with variable # 20 (sponsoring or supervising ektr^curricul|^ 
'activities), and .41 with variable # 21 (preparing lessons) 7 As\,we scan' ^across 
the entire row of correlations for this work activity, we see that teachir^.or 
counseling students is correlated most positively with variable #.21 (preparing 
lessons) and most negatively (-.34) with .variable # 31 (performing other aidmih- * 
istrative functions). Because there 'are so many correlations in \the:7table , it; 
is a difficult task to see patterns. ' -^J^i ! .c - 



We can turn to the factpr Ipadings reported in the last ]Jfg^e columns of. the\ ^^^^^^ 
table for- some help here. Factors 1. through V. represeht^^^.f i^e independent /dimen- . 
sions " of work.** Factor I displays the largest loadings xDn variable # 26V 
esCtd^lishinst educational objectives '(-79); # 25, determining educational needs 
(.71); # 27 r evaluating program outcomes (\66); # 22, curriculum planning (.58); 
# 24, looking for new' methods (.46) ; and # 23 selecting instructional mteiyLals^ 
•Qiis set of variables (# 22 through # 27) seem. to focus oh "instructional program 



* Correction for coarse grouping would increase the size of reporteS correlations 
and factor loadings by approximately 1.36. Variables are-* ordered in the sam*^ ' 
sequence in this table as in the .previous table, but they are numbered ISyiT!; 
,^ through 37. ''^y3^(i- 
♦♦TSiese f ive factors ^extracted 60. 3% of the totaJ covariance among?^ 

of ratings of imjKDrtance of work^aotivities . (Eleven factors- extracted' 81%-:'^) 
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planning and improvomont. We note from tho moana that 4II thoso work activities 
aro rdtod modoratoly high in imporianco (1.47 to 1*70) • Factor I in thus well 
idontifiod au an instructional plannincj work dimension. The correlationB amnng 
tho importance ratings in this group of work activities range from .30 to ,64 
(and they would be somewhat larger if not restricted by the coarse grouping of 
the three-*point work importance scale). 

Factor II is identified by several moderately high positive loadings including 
variables # 60, consulting or advising others (.60); # 34, conducting studies 
or investigations (.59); # 35, providing pre- or inservice teacher education 
(.54);" #32, working with parents or community (.52); and by one major negative 
loadiny, # 21, preparing lessons (-.41). We note that there arc several other 
modest positive loadings on Factor II including variables # 27, evaluating pro- 
gram outcomes (.24); # 28, acquiring new knowledge or skills (.28); # 29, 
scheduling (.2<=); # 31, performing administrative functions (.26); # 33, working 
with school boards (.36); and # 36, developing educational materials (•33). Tliis 
suggests that Factor II represents a complex of "staff "-type activities which 
are especially associated with consulting, conducting studies, providing teacher 
training, and working with parents or community, but which are not associated 
with teaching, and negatively associated with lesson preparation. In general, 
principals and "other" staff will tend to be associated with the positive side 
of Factor IX, and teachers with the negative side of this "staff wprk" factor. 

Factor III is well defined by pairs of positive and negative loadings. ,0n the 
positive side are variables # 30, preparing school budgets or financial plans 
(.62) and # 31, performing other administrative functions (.67). On the nega- 
tive side are variables # 18, teaching or counseling students (-.55) and # 21, 
preparing lessons (-.54). This is a bi|.olar dimension that most starkly separates 
the work of the administrator from the work of the teacher.* 



* Note that variables # 18 (teaching) and # 21 (lesson preparation) display a 
parallel pattern of negative correlations with variables # 29; through # 35 and 
# 37. In general, if practitioners indicate that teaching and lesson prepara- 
tion are important, then they tend to rate the other "administrative" activities 
as less important. . 

203; 



; I-actpr IV is identified priniarily with just three^ w^^ 21, 
P^paringvlessons ( . 56) ; J. £3i_selecting i 

" deielopiii^g "educational "itaterik^XleTr^ also more modest loadings on , 

yariabies; # 22, curriculum planning ( .36) and TlA, looking. for new methods ( . 34) . 
Factor IV is thus concerned with instructional lessons and materials preparation. 
(Contrast with Factor I which is concerned with the more general activities of 
instructional program planning.) 

Factor V is identified by two major loadings on variables # 19, handling disci- 
plinary problems (.^3) and # 20, sponsoring or supervisory extracurricular activ- 
ities (.45), and also by lesser loadings on three other variables: #31, performing 
other administrative functions (.30) ; # 32, working with parents or community 
(.30); and #33, working with school boards (.38). /Ul of these activities -seem 
to be especially associated with the principal's role. 

Tto summarize, factor analysis of the 20 activities rated for importance in their 
work by nearly 600 practitioners indicates that at least five dimensions are needed 
to account for even 60% of the covariation among these 20 work activities.* The 

five dimensions may be labelled: 

Factor I Instructional Program Pi^anning 

Factor II "Staff" Activities 

Factor III Administration versus Teaching 

Factor rv Instructional Development 

Factor V Dealing With Students (Disciplinary 

and Extracurricular) , Parents, and 

School Boards . 



* If the squared loadings are summed across the five factors, we obtain the com- 
munality estimates for the factor solution. For instance, the communality for 
variable # 18 (teaching or counseling students) is .34, which indicates that 
only 34% of the total variance of this variable is accounted for in the five-^ 

■ factor analysis. Other items with relatively low communalities (below .40, 
communality in parens) include: variable # 19, handling ^^^^^f °^ 

: student problems (.30); # 20, extracurricular activities (.22) ; # 24, looking 

for new methods (.31) , # 28, acquiring new knowledge or skills (.27) ; and 

# 33, working with school boards (.36) . Although increasing the number of 

■ -factors would increase these coiriunalities , many of these added factors would , - 
_have-ixighaQadings_on ^Y bne or two items. Stated simply, each of_these low |j 

communality items is relatively independent of all other items . Hence , the 
"work activity of school practitioners is a fairly complex domain of many 
separate dimensions. 

' , 20:4- . . , " ■ ; 
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; Plot of Factors I and III , Pairs of factors may be plotted two-dimensionally 
as illustrated in Figure III. 1. This particular pair of factors seems especial- 

^ .,ly.:..in^ortcint to examine since this psdr of dimensions depicts the -relation between - - 

administration and teaching (Factor III, the vertical-dimension) and instructional 
program plamning (Factor I, the horizontal dimension). Here we see that admin- 
istrative functions (14) and school budgeting (13) define the high end of 
Factor III, and teaching/counseling (1) and preparing lessons (4) define the 
low end.* Factor I is defined by four activities: establishing objectives (9) , 
determining needs (8), evaluating outcomes (10), and curriculum plaiining (5). 
Of these four, only curriculum planning displays even a modest (positive) loading 
on Factor III. A number of activities (those within the small circle) are not 
heavily loaded on either dimension; these include: consulting (20), working 
with school boards (16), extracurricular activities (3), conducting studies (17), 
hcindling student discipline and other student problems (2), and developing educa- 
tional,, materials (19). Three activities display modest loadings on both dimen- 
sions: scheduling (12) and teacher preparation (18) are on the administrative 
side of Factor III, while acquiring new knowledge or skills (11) is on the 
teaching side of Factor III. Three other work activities are unrelated to 
Factor III, but have modest loadings on Factor I: working withlparents or commu- 
nity (15), selecting instructional materials (6), and looking for new methods 
(7). Perhaps the chief importance of this figure is the graphic illustration of 
the fact that while administrative and teaching work activities are highly 
opposed,** the importance of either of these two types of work tells us very 
little about how these practitioners will rate work activities dealing with 
instructional program planning (objectives, needs, evaluation, curriculum 
planning). Moreover, these two factors suggest that scheduling eind teacher 
training will be considered important by those who are concerned with both 
administrative functions and program planning. 



* Please note that the numbering employed in the figure does not correspond to 
the variable numbers employed in Table III. 7, 



"**Indicating only that if persons mark one type of activity as of high importance 
in their work, they tend to mark the other as of low importance. 
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FIGURE III*1 



PLOT OP FACTORS I AND III / 
SCHOOL . PRACTITIONER WOI^^ 



tWftlZCNTAL FACTOR I 



VERTICAL FACTOR III 




1 Teaching or Counseling 

2 Student Discipline Problems 

3 Extra Curricular Activities 

4 Preparing Lessons 

5 Curriculum Planning 

6 Selecting Instructional Materials 

7 Looking for New Methods - 

8 Determine Needs 

9 : Est a]^l ish^ Ob j e c ti ve s 
l;(j^,.-^aiuate2Su^ : — — — 



11 Acquire New Knowledge 

12 Scheduling 

13 School Budgets 

14 Adi.inistrative Functions 

15 Parents/Comirainity 

16 Schoor Boards 

17 Studies 

18 Teacher Training 

19 Develop Educational Materials 

2 0 C on sulting 
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i ' ■ .... 
4. ADMINISTRATORS 

' , ■ ■ ■ • •■ ■ 

Elementary and secondary education administrators (LEA, ISA, SEA staff) were 
presented with the list of 17 work activities displayed in Table III. 8. Compared 
to the results for school practitioners who displayed highly significant 
differences in their ratings of , importance on every work activity, the results 
for school administrators are remarkable in the fact that there are so many 
work activities where there are no significant differences among LEA, ISA, and 
SEA administrators. Ttie first five activities (A~E, "instructional program 
planning" activities) are rated about the same by all three siibaudiences. There 
are also no differences for items (K) , dealing with educational problems or edu- 
cational legislation? (M) , plemning or maintaining support services? (N) , per- 
forming administrative liaison functions, (0), working with, informing, securing 
support of community leaders, legislators, others; and (Q) , conducting studies 
and investigations. 

The type of work activities where we do find differences among the three levels 
(local, intermediate, state) are those primarily concerned with personnel, fiscal, 
and facilities management. Each significant item is briefly discussed below. 

(F) Appraising Teacher or j^dministrator Effectiveness . The differences in this 
item are predictable; importance increases as one moves closer to local school 
operations. ISA importance ratings are intermediate, SEA ratings least. 

(G) Providing Pre- or Inservice Training . The same kind of hypothesis fails for 
this item. Here 68% of ISA staff indicate high importance versus 37% for LEA 
and 46% for SEA staff . Note that this activity is tied with (A), determining 
educational needs, as the two most important activities performed by interme- 
diate unit (ISA) staff. 

» 

(H) Providing Pupil Peilsonnel Services . Apparently this is an^ important activity, 
for only a minority of administrators at any level. It is only slightly more 
in^rtant at the LEA than at the ISA level, but is clearly of relatively little 
importance aunong SEA staff. 
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.TAB1£ IIL8 (PSTION I. ABOUT YOORSELP AHO IfOUR, WORK (ADMINISTRATORS)" 

4. ^>,ods for in&nwtion are affected by the nature of the work one does. To help us identify the general nature of your work r please 
consider each of the following' types of activities. Decide how significant a part of your work it represents. In niaking this 
decision, consider its iin)ortance/ frequency of occurrence, or any other factor which you think is relevant. 



5. Please circle the capital letter (A, B, C etc.) appearing iraoediately before the activity if you made any kind of special effort 
, during t^-st year to find information relating to that activity. Tf you did not have to make a special effort to find infonna* 
' tion, leave the letter uniiiarked.,,...,..u,..v.>..>^^^^^^^ •• ; • - ■ ' 
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(I) Developing or Negotiating Teacher or Administrator Salaries or Other Per- 
sonnel Matters , This also is a work activity important to only a few. Like 
appraising teacher or administrator effectiveness (F)^ the hypothesis of in- ^ 
creased importance as one moves closer to local school operations is vividly 
sustained. . 

(J) Financial Plans ^ Budgets ^ or Other Financial Matters . This is a relatively 
important activity at all levels, but the "high importance" order is LEA (56%), 
SEA (43%), then ISA (31%). 

(P) Consulting or Advising Other Educators on Educational Matters . ISA (65%) 
and SEA (63%) administrators and sraff exhibit highly similar distributions for 
this item. It is an item of substantial importance for most of their staff. 
These percentages contrast with only 33 percent of LEA staff rating this item 
high. Presumably LEA staff are major clients for ISA and SEA consulteuits and 
advisors. 

LEA Staff. If we ask what are the "high impprtance" work activities for the 
majority of LEA staff, we find that there are only five: (A), determining edu- 
cational needs (67%); (B) , establishing goals and objectives (64%) ; (J) , finan- 
cial plans, budgets, or other financial matters (56%); (C) , evaluating program 
outcomes (52%); and (N) , performing administrative liaison functions (50%). 
However, it is remarkable that at least 20 percent of LEA respondents marked every 
one of the 17 listed activities of high importance. There are no really unimpor- 
tant items on the list. 

ISA Staff . There are also five work activities rated of high importance by the 
majority of ISA staff. Two cire common with those listed by the majority of 
practitioners: (A), determining educational needs (68%) and (B) , establishing educa* 
tional goals and objectives (60%). Note that (C) , evaluating programs, rated 
as high by the majority of practitioners, just missed an ISA majority (49%), how- 
ever, (D) , curriculxim planning and development, which barely missed a majority 
(47%) for LEA staff, is on the majority list for ISA staff (51%). We have pre- 
viously noted that (G) , providing pre- or inservice training (68%) was tied as 
the'^most--d-it^rt2Lnt"-activi1:y for~~ISA-staff-2^ 

(65%) is also of substantial importance for the majority of ISA staff; Note also 
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that there are four work activities rated as of "low importance" by the majority 
of ISA staff: (H) , providing pupil personne:, services (57%); (I), developing 
or negotiating salaries or other personnel matters (62%); (L) , planning acquisi- 
' tion or maintenance of facilities and equipment (56%) / and (M) , planning or 
maintaining support services (56%). Given this contrast in high and low impor- 
tance of work activities, it is apparent that ISA functions are much more heavily 
concerned with instructional programs, consulting, and inservice training^ and 
much less with personnel, facilities, and support services^ 

SEA Staff , Like LEA and ISA staff, those in state agencies place high importance 
on (A), determining needs (62%); (B) , establishing educational goals and objec- 
tives (55%); and (C) , evaluating educational programs (54%). The only other 
activity rated high by the majority (63%) is (P) , consulting or advising. 
Exactly the same four "low importance" work activities among ISA staff are rated 
by the majority of SEA staff as of low importance: (H) , pupil personnel services 

(72%); (I), salaries am" personnel matters (79%); (L) facilities and equipment 

(51%) i and support services (56%) . 

Special Effort to Find Information . Differences among the three levels of admin- 
istrative staffs in the percentages who indicated that they had made any kind of 
special effort during the past year to find information relating to that activity 
t>:5nd to mirror those found for differences in in^ortance of work activity- Gen- 
erally there are few differences for the "instructional program" activities, but 
the majority of personnel, fiscal, and facility management activities show sta- 
tistically significant differences among the three groups. With one exception, 
(G) , inservice training, we find that LEA staff indicate the highest percentage 
among the three staff levels who made a special effort for any of the work activ- 
ities where there is a statistically significant difference. This includes (DS 
curriculum planning and development; (F) , appraising teacher or administrator 
effectiveness; (H) , pupil personnel services; (I), salaries and other personnel 
matters; (J), financial plans, budgets, or other financial matters; (K) , legal 
problems and educational legislation; (L) , facilities and equipment; and (M) , 
support services. We thus see that there is strong evidence that LEA staff do 
make more efforts than ISA and SEA staff to find the information they need for a 

subsi:antial^variety_of_personnel,_fis.caL,_legal,,_faci and.suppor.t_s.eriice.s, 

management activities. Generally larger percentages of ISA staff than SEA staff 
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report making a special effort on those work activities where there are signif- 
icant differences; however, there are two exceptions : (J), financial, and (K) , 
legal/ where slightly higher percentages of SEA staff than ISA staff report 
making any kind of special effort to find information- What these differences 
among the three levels mean is subject to various interpretations- Generally, 
high information-seeking effort is related to high work importance- This is 
clearly confirmed by the correlations (last column of the table) which range 
between -19 and -55 for the 17 work activities , but average - 37 , for the nine 
work activities where there are significant differences among levels of staff 
making a special effort to find information-* However, the correlation is far 
from perfect- We need to perform an analysis of covariance, controlling for 
rated importance of work activity, to see if the differences in reported 
information-seeking effort among the three groups would still be significant-** 

There is one final observation on the relation between importance of work activ- 
ity and effort to find information.. If we correlate across the 17 work activities 
the percentages rating the activity as being of high importance and the per- 
centages who report they made any kind of special effort to find information for , 
each work activity, we obtain the following results: LEA, -43; ISA, -81; and 
SEA, -80- The much higher correlations for ISA and SEA staff are partly under- 
stood if one inspects the distributions of percentages of special effort to find 
information for each group; note that the ranges are: LEA, 10-9 to 32.8-o; ISA, 
3-1 to 30-8%; and SEA, 4-3 to 31-6%- Considering each staff as a group (rather 
than as individuals) , ISA and SEA staff are far more variable in the proportion 
of persons who report making special efforts to find information, and this varia- 
bility is more highly associated with the average importance which that group 
rates their work activity- LEA sv-aff are more \iniform, tending to make somewhat , 
similar (and comparatively higher) amounts of effort to find information, re- 
gardless of the average importance of each work activity for LEA staff. 



* Averac/e correlation based on converting r to Z- trans format ion s , finding 
Z-transformation average and converting back to r- Note if this average r 
(.37) is corrected for coarse grouping, the corrected r = -53, which suggests 
that there is a moderately high relationship of work importance and effort 
made by individuals- 



^ anaryia^Tias not been performed. If it proves significant , one would 

still be faced with the question of whether the difference is due to differ- 
Q ences among the three groups in their information-seeking motivation or in 

their relative access to needed information sources. 
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5, THE PATTERN OP EDUCATIONAL MMINISTRATOR WORK 



'^The ii^rtanc of the 17 work activities rated by administrators were 

intercorrelated and factor-analyzed. 15ie results are reported in Table III. 9- 
The entries in this table are read in the same way as those for school practi- 
tioners discussed earlier. We see that the work importance rating means range 
from 1.45 (high importance) for determining educational needs to 2.44 (low im- 
portance) for developing or negotiating teacher or administrator salaries or 
other personnel matters. Ihe factor analysis extracted three factors with Eigen- 
values above 1,0.* " . 

Factor I is highly similar to the first factor found in the school practitioner 
analysis, instructional program planning. It includes work activities 18 through 
24: determining educational needs, establishing goals and objectives, evaluating 
program outcomes curriculum planning and development, developing educational 
materials, and (with lower loadings) appraising teacher or administrator effec- 
tiveness, and providing pre- or inservice training « 

Factor II is associated with four work activities: # 29, planning acquisition 
or maintenance of facilities (.71); # 30, planning or maintaining support 
services (.66) ; # 27, financial plans, budgets, or other fiscal matters (.59); 
and # 26, developing or negotiating teacher or administrator salaries (.54). 
Factor II thus identifies the business officer type of work, which is often 
separated from instructional program concerns. 

Factor III is identified by the following work activities: # 32, working with 
or informing or securing support of community leaders (.61); # 28, dealing 
with legal problems or educational legislation (.57), # 31, performing other 



* Three more factors were just below the 1.0 Eigenvalue cut-off. The first three 
factors account for 51.9 percent of "the cdv^^ for 
69 percent. (Nine factors are required to account for 81.7 percent.) Recall 
that the school practitioner analysis en5>loyed five factors to account for 
60 percent of the covariance, while five factors account for 63 percent in 

-"the-admiTiistrator-analysisr— Hence7-the-*work-complexity--o — 

be comparable to that of the school practitioners, despite the fact that fewer 

Q factors are reporter*. 
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TMI£ nL9 QUESTION 1.4... ABOUT YOURSHf AND YOOR WORK (ADHINISTRMORS) ^ ; ' ^ ^ . • , 

' ' ' • ■. • ■ ■ . . \ ■' ' ■ ' ' . ^ ■ ■.' v ■ ' ■ v /'-f' ■'■ ■ ; ^jf^- . 

Means, Sttiidard DeviationSr Correlations, and Rotated Factor Loadings for Importance RatingsV 17 Adndnistrator Work,^^^ 
> ^ - -w. (DeciiiiRis Omtted^^f^^^^ ' ^i . ^ ' ' '^ ^ 
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i liaison fxinctions (.48) ; # 33, consulting or advising other edu- 

cators on educational matters (.46); and # 34, conducting studies and investiga- 
tions. These activities are not strongly inter correlated, but tend to cluster 
together around professional staff concerns witli securing support and supporting 
others (community, legal, liaison, consulting or advising, conducting studies). 

Note that one activity, # 25, providing pupil personnel services, is not strongly 
associated with any of these first three factors.* 

To snjmmarize, slightly over half of the total covariation ajrong the 17 administr?*- 
tor work activities were accounted for by three factors: 

Factor I Instructional Program Planning 
Factor II Business Administration 
_ Factor III Special Support Functions 
'"'-'^ (Community outreach, legal, liaison, 

consulting, studies, and investigations). 

6. HIGHER EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION (CHIEFS AND INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHERS) 

As we turn to this group, we need to remind the reader that the sample sizes are 
now appreciably smaller: N > 68 for chief administrative officers and N > 55 for 
institutional researchers . However, unlike the practitioner and administrator 
samples, we are no longer dealing with cluster sampling, thus, SRS tests of 
significance are more closely (but not exactly) appropriate.** 

It is not surprising that chief administrators and institutional researchers, 
although perhaps being concerned with the Scune range of activities related to 
the mcinagement of higher education institutions, should report highly significant 



* Items with commiinalities below .4 include: # 23 (.33), # 24 (.27), # 25 (.09), 
26 (.38), # 31 (.26), and # 34 (.20). 

♦♦Institutional researchers were simple random Scunples from the Association of 
Institutional Researchers membership (with an effective sampling fraction of 
.06) emd chiefs were selected by stratified random sampling higher education 
institutiqns with stratification based on the Caurnegie classif ication and size 
"St enroll^erir; Iffs'Citutions^^'w^^^ student enrollment as 

a measure of size. 
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differences in their views of the importance of these activities for their work. 
What nvay be as informative is to note where there are no differences (see 
Table III- 10): (F) , securing and establishing sources of funding; (M) , long-range 
institutional planning (high in^HDrtance for both groups); (N) , working with, 
informing, securing support of institutional administrators eind staff (also high 
importance for both groups); (O) , working with, informing, securing support of 
alumni, community leaders, legislators, others (moderate or low importance); 
and (P) # consulting or advising others on educational matters (moderate impor- 
tance for both) . 

Among the eleven work activities where there are statistically significant 
differences in rated importance, only two are more important for institutional 
researchers than" for chiefs: (K) , making enrollment projections, describing 
student body characteristics and (L) , conducting studies or surveys of current 
status of institutional programs or activities. In both cases nearly two thirds 
of the institutional researchers, but only one third of the chiefs rated these 
activities as of high importance in their work. On the other .hand, nine of the 
first ten work activities listed display statistically significant differences 
where chief administrators rate the activity as more important to their work 
than do the institutional researchers. Ihese include establishing goals, pro- 
gram planning, evaluating programs, personnel, budgets and financial plans, 
allocation and utilization of resources, planning or managing facilities, equip- 
ment, or support services, and developing and administering admission and stu- 
dent personnel activities. 

Chiefs. Half of the 16 activities listed were marked by the majority of the 
chiefs as of high importance in their work. Listed in descending order of 
percentages they are: (C) , reviewing or evaluating programs (87%); (A), estab- 
lishing institutional goals and objectives (81%); (B) , program planning and 
development (78%) , (M) , ]^ong-range institutional planning (77%), (N) , working 
with, informing, securing support of institutional administrators and staff 
(71%) ; (E) , developing budgets and financial plans (70%) ; (G) , planning or 
managing allocation and utilization of resources (68%); and (D) , developing 
personnel policies, negotiating salaries, or other personnel matters (61%). 
Note that the remaining eight activities listed are of markedly lesser impor- 
tance, e.g., the ninth-ranking activity, (L) , conducting surveys or studies, is 
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rated important by only 35 percent of the chiefs. None of the 16 activities 
is rated of low importance by the majority of the chief administrators. 

Institutional Researchers . There are five activities rated of high importance 
in their work by the majority of institutional researchers: (N) , working with, 
informing, or securing support of institutional administrators and staff (71%); 
(K), making enrollment projections, describing student body characteristics 
(66%) , (L) , conducting studies or sur^;reys (64%) ; (M) , long-range institutional 
planning (64%); and (B) , program planning and development (56%). The majority 
of the institutional researchers rate six activities as low in importance in 
their work: (I), support services (7/*,^) ; (J), student personnel (71%) ; (D) , staff 
personnel matters (66%); (F) , securing funding (53%); (H) , planning and managing 
facilities and equipment (53%); and (0), working with alumni, community leaders, 
legislators, others (53%). 

Special Effort to Find Information . There are only two statistically significant 
differences between chiefs and institutional researchers in their incidence of 
special effort to find information; in both cases the percentage of chiefs re- 
porting special effort to find information is significantly higher than the per- 
centage of institutional researchers: (B) , program planning and development (42% 
versus 20%) and (D) , developing personnel policies. .. (35% versus 11%). Note that 
in both cases there are also substantial corresponding differences between the 
two groups in the rated importance of these two activities. Perhaps more sur- 
prising is the fact that there are no other significant differences between the 
two groups in special effort to find information, given the many work activities 
where the two groups differ in their ratings of importance of the activities. 
Among chief administrators, the areas where special effort to find information 
is most likely, include the following: (B) , program planning (42% reported making 
a special effort during the past year); (C) , reviewing or evaluating programs 
(41%) ; (D) , personnel matters (35%) ; (M) , long-range institutional planning 
(35%); (G), allocation and utilization of resources (33%); (A), establishing 
institutional goals and objectives (32%) ; and (E) , developing budgets and finan- 
cial plans (26%). Top information effort percentages for institutional researchers 
include these activities: (K) , making enrollment projections, describing student 
body characteristics • (36%) ; (M) , long-range institutional planning (33%) ; (L) , con- 
ducting studies or surveys of current status of institutional programs or 
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activities (27%) ; (C) , reviewing or .evaluating programs (26%) ; (G) , planning or 
managing allocation and utilization of resources (26%). 

Relation of Importance to Effort to Find Information , The last column of the 
table reports the correlations between importance ratings and effort to find 
information for each work activity. With the exception of item (N) , working 
with administrators and staff, all of the correlations are statistically signif- 
icant.* Importance of work activity is related to special effort to find infor- 
mation. 



7^ rjijiE PATTERN OF HIGHER EDUCATI0I5 ADMINISTRATION WORK ACTIVITIES 

Table III. 11 displays the intercorrelation and factor analysis of work activity 
importance ratings for this pair of subaudiences (chiefs and institutional re- 
searchers). Five factors extracted 61 percent of the covariation among the 16 
work activities.** 

Factor III . The "instructional program" group identified as Factor I in both 
the school practitioner and in the elementary and secondary education administra- 
tor analyses, is here identified as Factor III. There are three items with sub- 
stantial loadings: # 18, establishing institutional goals and objectives (.60); 
# 19, program planning and development (.49) j and # 20, reviewing or evaluating 
programs (-66). Two other personnel-related items, # 21, developing personnel 
policies, negotiating salaries, or other personnel matters (.41), and # 27, 
student personnel activities (.35) also show modest loadings on this factor. 
Note that this factor, unlike Factor I in the two earlier analyses, has a broader 
institutional rather than a more purely instructional program character; goals 



* Correction for coarse grouping would increase the size by a factor of 1.43; 
however, assuming that the SRS formula for estimating the standard error is 
approximately correct, correlations of approximately .17 would be required 
at the .05 level and .22 at the .01 level. 

♦♦Iliis compares closely with five factors to extract 60 percent for school 
practitioners and five factors to extract 63 percent for elementary ar.i 
secondary education administrators. * 

£i 



.11 QUESTION 1.4 ABOUT YOURSELF AND YCOR WORK (HIGHER EDUCATION ADMINISTRATION) 

Means, Standard Deviations, Correlations, and Rotated Factor Loadings for Inportance Ratings of 16 Higher Edu( 
Work Activities. (Docinali Omitted for Correlations and Factor Loadings.) 
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and objectives, program planning, and program evaluation provide the common 
thread through the three work activity factor analyses (practitioners, elementary 
and secondary education administrators, and higher education administrators), how- 
vever the Sfiunpling focus on chief administrators and their institutional planning 
specialists carries with it a shift to an institutional perspective, which not 
surprisingly is also concerned to some degree with staff and student personnel 
matters as well as academic and other institutional programs. 

Factor I . This is most clearly the "management" factor. Activities with appre- 
ciable loadings include: # 24, allocation and utilization of resources (,59)} 

# 25, plcuining or mcmaging facilities and equipment (,59); # 22, developing 
budgets or financial plans (,S5); # 26, planning ox managing support services 
(•53); # 21, developing personnel policies, negotiating salaries, or other 
personnel matters (.48); and # 18, establishing institutional goals and 
objectives (-44). . . 

Factor II . This factor is most prominently associated with just one activity, 

# 23, securing and establishing sources of funding (,89), but'the last two listed 
activities also show appreciable loadings: # 32, working with, informing, securing 
support of alumni, community leaders, legislators, others (-51); and # 33, con- 
sulting or advising other educators (.44) • 

Factor IV . This appeeirs to be a staff coordination and planning factor. Activ- 
ities with appreciable lo^din^' include: # 31, working with, informing, securing 
support of institutional administrators and staff (.62); # 29, conducting studies 
cuid surveys of current status of institutional programs or activities (-41); 

# 33, consulting or advising other educators (.38); and # 30, long-range institu- 
tional planning (.33). Note that activity # 27, student personnel, has a marked 
negative loading (-.47). 

Factor V . This is clearly an "institutional researcher" technical work activity 
factor identified primarily with two items: # 28, making enrollment projections, 
describing student body characteristics (.77), and # 29, conducting studies or 
surveys (.59) . , 
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Note that anvong the 16 activities # 27, student personnel, displays perhaps the 
greatest complexity with modest loadings on several factors.* 

To summarize, five factors account for 61 percent of the covariation contained 
in the intercorrelations among the 16 activities rated for importance by higher 
educi'ition administrators. The five factors may be briefly labelled as: 

Factor I Management 

Factor II Fund Raising and External Relations 
Factor III Institutional Program Planning 
Factor IV Staff Coordination and Planning 
* Factor V Institutional Research 

(Projections, Surveys, Studies) - 



8. 



HIGHER EDUCATION FACULTY 



Two t*ubciudiences are considered in this group: the faculty of schools and colleges 
of education and social scientists.** Note that there is some degree of overlap 
in the populations for tliese two subaudiences since education faculty may be 
AERA mciTbers significantly engaged in educational RDD&E. 



* Ihe communality for this item is -49. Items with communalities below .40 in- 
clude: # 19 (-30), # 25 (-38), # 26 (-33), # 30 (-31), # 31 (-39), and # 32 
(-34). These relatively low communalities indicate that these items are not 
very well defined by all five of the factors retained in this solution- In- 
spection of the correlations for these items reveals that each is not very 
strongly correlated with most of the other items - 

**Social scientists are defined as non-student AERA members indicating primary 
or secondary work activity in R, D, D, or E or its management (as opposed to 
activities such as teaching, counseling, or consulting)- Hiey were simple 
random-san^led- Faculty of schools and colleges of education were cluster- 
sampled (samples of two to five persons; with responses averaging one to 
three per institution) from faculties with stratification based on estimated 
size of faculty- Hence the sample size N 2 63 for education faculty appre- 
ciably underestimates the real element variances as compared to variances based 
on SRS formulas- The total "effective N" for the two groups is possibly closer 
to 100- As a result, the significance levels reported, which assxame SRS, are 
too liberal; however, perhaps only the one reported difference significant at 
the -05 level would prove to be non-significant if an exact test were performed. 
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Because substantial differences exist between the kinds of work these two audiences 
perform and those performed by higher education administrators, a separate listing 
of 12 activities was ^developed and used for educational faculty and social scien- 
tists in educational RDD&E. Table III. 12 indicates that there are substantial 
differences between the two groups on 9 of the 12 activities. The only activ- 
ities of comparable work importance are (D) , conducting evaluation studies (an 
activity of typically intermediate imsportance) ? (G) , consulting, advising, or 
providing technical assistance (also of moderate importance) ; and (J), working 
on academic committees, counsels, etc. (also of moderate importance for most 
persons). Of the nine statistically significant differences, educational 
faculty rate five work activities as of higher importance in their work than do 
social scientists o These include (A), teaching or counseling students (94% versus 
75%); (BJ , preparing courses, lectures, etc. (89% versus 68%); (E) , developing 
educational materials or programs (45% versus 40%^ — however, note that 28% of 
social scientists rate this activity low versus 11% of the educational faculty) ; 
(I) , managing or administering academic programs (32% versus 9%I) ; and (L) , working 
with local schools or communities regarding educational problems (47% versus 25%). 

By contrast, the social scientists rate the following activities as being of 
higher importance than do the educational faculty: (C), conducting research 
studies (60% for social scientists versus 22% for education faculty) ? (F) , pre- 
paring reports, articles, and speeches (50% versus 27%); (H) , managing R&D pro- 
grams or projects (25% versus 5%); and (K) , proposals for funded projects (32% 
versus 13%) . » 

None of these differences are at all surprising? however, their magnitudes do 
emphasize that there are decidedly different, if overlapping patterns of work 
for these two subaudiences . 

Educational Faculty . Two obvious activities are prominent among the educational 
faculty: teaching or counseling students (rated of high importance by 94%) and 
preparing courses , lectures , etc, (89%). Three other activities are of high or 
at least moderate importance for over 80 percent: working with local school or 
communities, developing educational programs or materials, and consulting, ad- 
vising, or providing technical assistance. By contrast, the two activities that 
are rated of low importance by the great majority are: (H) , managing R&D programs 
(77%: rated it "low") , and (K), preparing proposals (62% rated it "low") . 
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Social Scientists . Four activities dominate the "high" invportance work of the 
majority of the social scientists. (A), teaching and counseling students (75%), 
and (B), preparing courses, lectures, etc. (68%) , are the same top two as in- 
dicated by educational faculty. Note carefully, these are on-campus academic 
social scientists engaged in educational RDDSE. Ttie vast majority appears to 
be faculty roentoers heavily, but not exclusively engaged in teaching, and not 
necessarily employed in departments or schools of education. Ihe important 
thing to note is that the activity ratings indicate that a somewhat larger 
number (75%) rate teaching or counseling students of high importance than is 
the case for conducting research studies (60%). This latter activity, however, 
is the third in percentage rating it high in in4)ortance. The fourth activity 
is (F), preparing reports, articles, or speeches (50%). Only one of the 
12 activities is rated by the majority (60%) as being of low importance in their 
work: (I), managing or administering academic programs. 

special Effort to Find Information . Despite the many differences in rated im- 
portance of work activities, there is only one activity where the two groups 
display a statistically significant difference in the percentages reporting 
that they made a special effort to find information during the past year: 43% 
of the social scientists, but only 22% of . the educational faculty, report making 
a special effort to find information in conducting research studies. Other 
areas where approximately a (combined) fourth or more of the two audiences made 
special efforts to find information include: preparing courses, lecture, etc.; 
developing educational materials; teaching or counseling students; and preparing 
reports, articles, or speeches. Special efforts to find information are rarely 
associated with management, whether it be of R&D or academic programs; however, 
note that these activities are of relatively low importance for the majority 
of these two subaudiences. 

Relation of Importance of Work Activi t y to Making a Special Effort to Seek 
information . Although the correlations are of modest size, ranging from .19 to 
.43, all appear to be statistically different from zero, thus indicating that 
rated importance of the activity is related to making special efforts to find 
information for all 12 work activities.* 



erJc 



* Again it should be emphasized that the reported correlations are restricted due 
to coarse grouping of response categories. 'Che correction is approximately 

'"^•^^V: ■■, ■ , ■ 229 ^ 
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9. PATTERNS OF WORK ACTIVITIES FOR EDUCATIONAL FACULTY AND 

SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

Table 111.13 displays the correlations and factor analysis loadings of the 12 work 
activity ratings; made by these two subaudlences . Four factors accounted for 64 per«- 
cent of the covariation,* 



Factor I, Management of R&B * There are five activities with substantial loadings 
on this factors # 25, managing R&D programs or projects (.74); # 28, preparing pro- - 
posals for funded projects (.60); # 20, conducting research studies (.56); #23/ 
preparing articles, reports, and speeches (.55) ; and # 21, conducting evaluation 
studies (.34). Note that the loadings for research, evaluation, and development are 
respectively .56, .34, .17, which suggests that the RD&E activities managed are pre- 
dominantly concerned with research and sometimes evaluation, but seldom with i 
development; moreover ,>mcuiagement of R&E is negatively associated with teaching 
or counseling students (-.27) and with preparing courses, lectures, etc. (-.26).** 



Factor II. Teaching and Preparation. ThiS; factor is clearly defined by the very 
high loadings on the first two activities: # 18, teaching or counseling students 
(.88), and # 19, preparing courses, lectures, etc. (.83). Note also the very modest 
positive loading for # 27, working on academic committees, councils, etc. (.38), and 
# 26, managing or administering academic programs.*** 



* This result compares with approximately five factors required to extract 60 per- 
cent in the previously presented factor analysis results for othtir audiences. 
Note, however, that only 12 activities are involved here as compared to 20 for 
practitioners, 17 for elementary cind secondaary education administrators, and 16 
for higher education administrators. 

** Inspection of the correlations indicates that mamagement of R&D (# 25) is nega- 
tively correlated (-.31) with both teaching (# 18) and course preparation (# 19) . 
Adjustment for coarse grouping would increase these correlations by 1.36 to -.42. 
Although negative, this is still a relatively small value which suggests that 
management of research is not incompatible with teaching, but that those heavily 
engaged in one activity may be cngaqcd only modoratoly in the other. 

***Nelther of these two activities is well defined in the tour-factor solution; their: 
respective communalitles are # 27 (.28) and # 26 (.14). There are several other 
activities with communallties under .40; # 22, developing educational materials 
or programs (.28) ; # 23, preparing reports, articles, speechc- (.32); and # 24, 
consulting, advising, or providing technical assistance (.25). These several 
items witJi low communalitles suggest tJiat the present list of activities is rela- 
tively efficient; inspection of the correlations suggests that the present listing 
of 12 items could be reduced by possibly only 2 items (combining #18 and #19; 
■■■■# 25. and #,28),. .'^ , . ^- ./T^^^ Vji'-: 
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Means, Standard Deviations, Correlations, and Fetated Factor Loadings for Importance Ratings of 12 Higher 
Faculty Work Activities. (Deciwls Omitted for Correlations and Factor leadings.) 
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Factor III. Practice Improvement, TSiis factor seems to be concerned with uni- 
versity "extension" and practice improvement. Variable # 29, working with local 
schools or communities regarding educational problems or projects, displays the 
highest loading (,77). Hiis factor is also identified with # 22, developing 
educational materials or programs (.50), and #24, consulting, advising, or pro- 
viding technical assistance (•49), Note that activity # 20, conducting research 
studies, has a nK)dest negative loading (-.35) while # 21, conducting evaluation ' 
studies, is small, but positive (.25). 

Factor IV. Research and Evaluation . While Factor I concentrates on the manage- 
ment of R&E, this factor is purely concerned with its conduct • Aside from a very 
small negative loading with # 27, working on academic committees, councils, etc. 
(-.28), this factor is virtually independent of all activities except: # 20, con- 
ducting research studies (.72), and # 21, conducting evaluation studies (.54). 
Because these two items also have loadings on Factor I, this fourth factor pri-- 
marily accoxints for the residual part of the correlation between research and 
evaluation, after the effect of R&D management is removed.* 

To summarize, factor analysis of the 12 activities resulted in 4 factors, 

accounting for 64% of the covariation. Ohey are: 

Factor I Management of R&E (29.7%) 
Factor II Teaching and Preparation (17.7%) 
Factor III Practice Improvement (11.5%) 
Factor IV -Research and Evaluation (5.5%). 



* The corrected (for coarse grouping) correlations between research, evaluation, 
development, teaching, and consulting are: 

Resecirch (R) 
Evaluation (E) 
De ve lopmen t (D ) 
Teaching (T) 
Consulting (C) 

Aside from the substantial correlation between research and evaluation, each 
of these five activities is moderately independent of the others. 
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10. SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 

Local and state school board members were presented with the list of 13 activ- 
ities displayed in Table III. 14. Despite the relatively small size of these two 
san^>les, all but 3 of the 13 activities are rated differently by the two groups.* 
The three non-significant activities are: (D) , study specific board agenda items 
(a high importance activity for local and state board members); (G) , monitoring 
and advising on operations of school systems (an activity of moderate importance 
for both groups), and (M) handling special problems (also of moderate importance 
to roost board members). 

State boaird.members display 'substantially higher concerns than local board members 
on five activities: (A), studying educational issues to determine needs, problems, 
policy alternatives (94% of state board members rated this activity as being of 
"high" importance in their work as compared to 58% of the local board members); 
(B), holding public hearings on educational matters (65% versus 27%);, (C) , con- 
ferring with special interest or citizen's groups on educational matters (53% 
versus 22%); (J) analyzing the effects of or making recommendations regarding 
educational legislation (79% versus 25%); and (K) , preparing articles, speeches, 
reports on educational topics (46% versus 7%) . 

Local school board members rate the following five work activities significantly 
higher in importance for their work than do state board members: (E) , establishing 
personnel policy or reviewing decisions to hire, transfer, or terminate (50% 
versus 9%); (F) , establishing policy for management of ongoing functions of 
school systems (45% versus 24%) ; (H) , reviewing educational budgets or financial 
plans (71% versus 27%); (D , evaluating the worth or merit of educational pro- 
grams (52% versus 50% rate it "high"; note, however, that only 8% of local board 



* Both groups were cluster-sampled with four or five board members subsampled from 
each local or state board. However, return rates are unusually low: 28 percent 
for local boards and 35 percent for state boards. Because there typically are 
only 1 or 2 responses from each board, the obtained sample for state boards 
approaches a SRS of 20 of the 50 state boards and a stratified (by enrollment 
size) random sampling of local boards. Because of the cluster-sampling, SRS 
estimates of element variances would be underestimates, and the significance 
levels for chi squares indicated in the table are too liberal. Mpst of the 
differences found are of siach a large magnitude that they would probably be sig- 
nificant if tested by more appropriate methods. 



TMLEIIH4 QUESTION l/ ABOUT VGU?£E1F AND YOUR WORK (SCHML BOARDS) 

4. Needs for information are affert.ed by the nature of the work one does. To help us identify the general nature of your' work , please 
consider each of the following types of activities. Decide how significant a part of your work it represents. In making this 
decision, consider its inportancs, frequency of occurrence, or any other factor which you think is te^^^^ 

5. Please circle the capital letter (A, B, C, etc.) appearing imediately before the activity if you made any kind of special effort 
during the past year to find information relating to that activity. If you did not have to aake a special effort to find informa- 
tion, leave the letter unmarked. 
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members rate this item of "low" importance, while 28% of the state board members 
rate it of "low" importance) ; and (L) , responding to constituents • requests for 
information on educational topics (29% versus 6%) . 

Hiese large differences present a picture of major contrasts between the activ- 
ities and perspectives of local and state board members. 

State School Board Members . The work activities of high importance for the major- 
ity of this group include: (A), study educational issues (94%); (J) analyzing the 
effects of or making recoiranendations regarding educational legislation (79%) ; 
(B) , holding public hearings (65%); (D) studying specific board agenda items for 
intent, impact, fiscal, or legal implications (59%); (C) , conferring with special 
interest or citizen's groups on educational matters (53%); and (I), evaluating 
the worth or merit of educational programs (50%), There are two activities rated 
"low" by the majority: (E) , establishing personnel policy or reviewing decisions 
to hire, transfer, or terminate (62%), and (L) , responding to constituents' re- 
quests for information (56%). 

Local School Board Members . Work activities rated "high" in importemce by the 
majority include: (H) , reviewing educational budgets or fincincial plans (71%); 
(A), study educational issues to determine needs, problems, policy alternatives 
(58%); (D) , study specific board agenda items for intent, in5>act, fiscal, or 
legal in^lications (52%); and (I), evaluating the worth or merit of educational 
programs (52%) . Only one activity is rated of "3,ow" importance by the majority 
of local board members, (K) , preparing articles, speeches, reports on educational 
topics (65%) . 

Special Efforts to Find Information .' There may be significant differences between 
the percentages of local and state board members who made special efforts to find 
information on five activities. In three cases it appears that state board 
members made more frequent effort, and in two cases it is local board members who 
made more frequent effort. In all cases the direction of the differences corre- 
sponds to the direction of significant differences between boards on their impor- 
tance ratings. In three cases , (C)> conferring with special interest or citizen's 
groups; (J), analyzing or making recommendations regarding legislation; and (K) , 
preparing articles, speeches, or reports, nearly a third of the state board 
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members indicate that they made a special effort during the past year to find 
information relating to each of these activities, compeired to ten percent or 
less of the local board members. On the other hand, 28 percent of local board 
members (versus 3% for state board members) made special efforts to find infor- 
mation relating to (E) , personnel policies or actions, and 35 percent of local 
bocurd members (versus 6% of state board members) made special efforts to find 
information relating to (H) , reviewing educational budgets or financial plcUis. 

Relationship Between Importance of School Board Activities and Efforts to Find 
Information. With the exception of activity (J) , analyzing the effects of or 
making recommendations regarding educational legislation, all of the correlations 
between these two variables are probably significantly different from zero, the ♦ 
largest being .47 for (K) , preparing articles, speeches, and reports,* 

11. THE PATTERN OF SCHOOL BOARD WORK 

Factor analysis loadings, correlations, and variable distribution statistics are 
reported, in Table III. 15. Only three factors, accounting for a total of 55 percen 
of the covariation, had Eigenvalues above the 1.0 cut-off level.** 

Factor I. Policy, Budgets, Agenda, and Problems . The first factor, 
which accounts for over half of the extracted covariation, had substantial 
loadings on 8 of the 13 activities. In rank order of loading size, the re- 
presented activities include: # 25, review budgets or financial plans (•67); 
# 30, handling special problems or board assignments (.64); # 23, establishing 
management policy (.63); # 22, establishing personnel policy or rewiewing per- 
sonnel decisions (,62); # 29, responding to constituents' requests for information 
(.58); # 21, study specific board agenda items for intent, impact, fiscal, or 



* If corrected for coarse grouping, these correlations are multiplied by 1.43; 
the .47 correlation would then be estimated at .67. 

**A fourth factor had an Eigenvalue of .98, and probably should have been 
extracted since its addition would have raised the cumulative percentage of 
covariation extracted to 62. Hence, it appears that the factoral complexity 
of school board activity is comparable to that of the educational faculty and 
social scientists . 
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TABLE IIM5 QUESTION 1.4 ABODT YOURSELF AND YOUR WORK (SCHOOL BOARDS) , , 

Means, Standard Deviations, Correlations, and Rotated Factor Loadings for Importance Ratings of 13 School Boards Audience Work 
Activities. (Decimals Omitted for Correlations and Factor Loadings.) 
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legal implications J. 51) ; and '# 26, evaluating the worth or merit of educational^ 
programs (.45). 



Factor II. Commiinication Regarding and Analysis of Educa tional Issues. This 
second factor accounts for a third of the extracted covariation. Activities with 
substantial loadings include: #20, conferring with special interest or citizen's 
groups on educational matters (.81); # 19, holding public "Hearings on educational^ 
matters (.59); # 28, preparing articles, speeches , reports on educational topics 
(.59); # 18, studying educational issues to determine needs , problems, .policy > 
alternatives (.51); and # 27, analyzing the effects of or making recommendatiqns^.- *- 
regarding educational legislation (.50). - 

Factor III. Legislative Analysis and. Program Evaluation . This very weak factor^r^ 
accounting for less than ten percent of the extracted covariation, »pHmarii^^^^^ 
accounts' for some of the residual covariation between # 27, analyzing the effects 
of or making recommendations regarding educational legislation (.47), and # 2.6>||.^/; 
evaluating the worth or merit of educational programs ( .40) . Note .-also' the 
loadings of: # 18, study educational issues (.28), and # 29, responding to con- - 
stituents' requests for information (-.26).* 

TO summarize, factor analysis of 13 activities resulted in three factors , , kccow^^^ 
for 55 percent of the covariation. They are: >>• ■ ' 

Factor I Policy, Budgets, Agenda, and Problems ''\ ^ ' c , 

Factor II Communication "and Analysis of Educational issues *. .-. 

Factor III Legislative Analysis and Program Evaluation. ' ^ - 



Given the pattern of significant differences in ratings of importance for the 
individual activity items, it is predictable, that the averages of factor scores 
for Factor II would be significantly higher for state than for local board 
members. However, the factor scores for Factor I (and possibly Factor III) 
would be significantly higher for local school board members. Hence, part of 
the pattern found in this factor analysis may be attributable to combining 
these two nominally similar, but apparently quite different populatjpn|,ins^^- 
one, analysis. ■ ' . ' : -fs:,'"'^ '\ 



Sio_:;::::-Jf..V' m-sf ■ . . 

12i LEGISLATORS AND AIDES 

S¥ Table 'lil. 16 presents the rbtiponse data for state legislators and federal legisla- 

' *'■' ■ • 

'tive aides. Although of J>ossibly some value, the reader is warned to note that 

^' these samples are ex^iremely small and possibly also biased.* 

■ - ■ ' 

^ Table III. 16 is presented primarily for the record. The four statistically signif- 
icant differences indicated therein will probably be confirmable -if larger samples 

tjw^are taken and better response rates are achieved. Moreover, it seems likely that 
additional differences would be established (e.g., on importance of work activities 
(A), -(E),, (J), and possibly (K) , and on several of the special effort differences). 
Generally, it appears that federal aides, perhaps because of their role as staff 

: ■ assistants, may be more prone than elected state legislators to make special 
,^^e^ forts to find information on educational items. 

Federal Legislative Aides . Despite the small sample size (N = 10) , it may be use- 
ful to note that the particularly "high" importance activities for federal legis- 
U^^iv^ aides are: (D) , analyzing legislation for intent and impact on various 

f^^^r> groups (.9); (A), researching educational issues (.8); (H) , making recommendations 
regcurding legislation (.8); (I), drafting or revising legislation (.7); and (K) , 

'yf- responding to legislators' and other staff members' requests for information (.7). 

No more than three of the ten aides marked any of the listed activities of "low" 

', *■* . . ■ ^ -' ' " 

.importance. 

rC --' 



* Ques^djbnnaires, were mailed to 120 legislators in educational committees in 
205sVateS. Onlyr28 usable returns were received by the survey cut-off date, 
yielding a response rate of 23 percent. Questionnaires were mailed to 41 U.S. 
^-V Congressional aides selected by KIE staff as the population of aides most 
i directly concerned with educational legislation in the U.S. Congress. Only 

V iO u^dDle returns were received for a response rate of 24 percent. It seems 
reasonable to assume that the one quarter of each sample who provided usable 
returns consists of persons who are more concerned with educational informa- 
tion needs than those who did not provide usable returns. Perhaps these data 
can provide a very rough picture of the work activities and infoinnation efforts 
of legislators and aides, but it seems clear that further study of these groups, 
with more intensive survey follow-up and probably personal interviewing, will 
r^-^ be required before one can place even moderate confidence in our knowledge of 

J.!;il*>j! these groups. We note that four U.S. Congressional aides amd nine state legis- 

lators and 'aides were field-interviewed during the first phase of this market 
study, but this does not appreciably reduce our uncertainty about these two 
i:;-;/ subaudifences. 

i.:^^; -: ,242. ; • 
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TMIBni.ie ••^lESTlONI. ABOOT YOURSELF AND VOUR WOWC (LEGISIAIORS) ; 

4. Needs for infoniation are affected by the nature of the work one does. To help us identify the general nature of your work , 
' consider each of the following types of activities. Decide how significant a part of your work it represents. In making this 

decision, consider its iinJorUnce, frequency of occurrence, or any other factor which you think is relevant. 

5. Please circle the capital letter (A, B, C, etc.) appearing imediately before the activity if you made any kind of special effort 

' during thTpast year to find infoimation relating to that activity. If you did not have to make a special effort to find inforoa- 
tion, leave the letter unrarked. , 



Nr. 



QUESTIONNAIRE ITEH 



FED. LEGIS. AIDES 
NJlO 



High 



Mod. 



Low 



STATE LEGIS. AIDES 
ll>27 



Chi 
iquarc 



High 



Mod. 



Low 



Level 



Special 
Effort to 
Find Infor- 
mation dur- 



^pquarejiipor 
P- 

Level 



Chi 



Corr. 



vs. 



(A) 

(B) 

(0 

(D) 

(E) 

(F) 
(G) 
(H) 
(I) 
(J) 
(K) 

(L) 

(H) 



Work Activity in Education 

Researching educational issues to determine needs, problems, .policy 

alternatives . '• ; ' • 

Holding public hearings on educational matters . 

Conferring with special interest groups or lobbyists on educational 

matters • • • 

Analyzing educational legislation (current, pending or proposed! 
for intent, ipct, effect. on various groups . . • • 

Analyzing educational legislation for costs or other fiscal or 
legal implications 

Reviewing educational budgets or financial plans 

Evaluating the worth or merit of alternative educational programs 

Making recommendations regarding educational legislation ..... 

Drafting or revising educational legislation 

Preparing articles, speeches, reports on educational topics. . . . 

Responding to legislators or other staff members requests for 

information on educational topics 

Responding to constituents requests for information on educational 

topics ' ■ 

Handling special problems or assignments relating to education . . 



80.0 
50.0 

50.0 

90.0 

50.0 

10.0 

40.0 

80. 

70.0 

50.0 

70.0 

60.0 
60.0 



20.0 
20.0 

30.0 

10.0 

50.0 
90.0 
40.0 
0.0 
30.0 
40.0 

20.0 

40.0 
40.0 



0.0 
30. 

20.0 

0.0 

0.0 
0.0 
20.0 
20.0 
0.0 
10.0 

10.0 

0.0 
0.0 



48.1 
42.9 

50.0 

82.1 

71.4 
57.1 
42.9 
81.5 
64.3 
21.4 

51.9 

46.4 
51.9 



33.3 
35.7 

42.9 

17.9 

28.6 
32.1 
35.7 
14.8 
32.1 
39.3 

37.0 

35.7 
40.7 



16.5 
21.4 

7.1 

0.0 

0.0 
10.7 
21.4 
3.7 
3.6 
39.3 

11.1 

17.9 
7.4 



HS 
NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
** 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 

NS 

NS 
NS 



\ 

80.0 
30.0 

40.0 

90.0 

70.0 
30.0 
50.0 
80.0 
90.0 
70.0 

60.0 

70.0 
60.0 



\ 

32.1 
25.0 

46.4 

60.7 

46.4 
32.1 
42.9 
46.4 
57.1 
28.6 

39.3 

17.9 
21.4 



NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 
* 

NS 

it 

NS 



.42 
.51 

.41 

.17 

.20 
.23 
.58 
.42 
.12 
.58 

.41 

.28 
.49 
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State Legislators , Top concerns of state legislators are: (D), analyzing legis- 
lation for impact on various groups (82%) ; (H) / making recommendation 
legislation (82%) ? (E) , analyzing legislation for costs or legal implications 
(71%) ; (I) , drafting or revising legislation (64%) ; and (P) , reviewing educa- 
tional budgets or financial plans (57%). There are no activities rated "low" by 
more than 40 percent of the state legislators. 

Correlations Betwegn Importance of Woyk Activity and Effort to Find Information . 
The correlations between activity importance and effort to find information have 
very wide confidence limits, but at least half are probably significantly greater 
than zero correlation.* The possibly strongest relationships between importance 
of the activity and effort to find information are for: progrsun evaluation; pre- 
paring articles, speeches, or reports; holding public hearings; and handling 
special problems , or assignments.** 

13. PATTERNS OP LEGISLATIVE WORK ACTIVITIES 

Table III. 17 presents the data for means, standard deviations, Ns, correlations, 
cind factor loadings for the legislative Scunple. The means deserve brief comment, 
since given the absence of significant differences between the two groups ajid the 
small sample sizes, there is some justification for poolingf the data. Note that 
the means range between 1.16 (virtually everyone rating analysis of legislation 
for intent and effect on various groups as of "high" importcUice ) and 2.03 (for 
preparation of articles, speeches, reports). This constitutes the narrowest 
range of means found for any of the six groups of audiences. 



* OSie SRS formula indicates that a correlation of .33 is required at the .05 level 
of significance. However, there are minor complications , including the correc- 
tion for coarse grouping, of cluster-sampling of state legislators, and the 
;(.13) finite san^ling correction for federal aides. Perhaps a .40 correlation 
would be a better estimate of the requirement for significance at the .05 level. 
Note that even if the coarse grouping correction (1.43) is applied^ correla- 
tion ^or item (L) , responding to constituents' requests, would reach the .40 
value. Hence, perhaps 9 of the 13 correlations are significantly different 
from zero. 

**If the coarse grouping correction is applied, all of these correlations would 
be . 7 or higher. 
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: TABLE IIL17 QUESTION L4 ABOUT YOORSEU AND YOOR WORK (LBGISIATORS) 

^ : , : : : standard Deviaaons/correktH^^^ Fotated Factor ladings for Inportance Ratin^^ 13 Legislator Work 
■{Decinals Oiidtted for Correlations and Factor * 


Act 


ivities. 








P OHML ^ ( 

Work Activity in Education 

'■„■■' i, ' , ' ' 


i 


Id 0 

u 

It 
(3 > 

na 




CI 
H 

1 


CORRELATIONS ' 


t) 

n 

H 


H 

U 
0 

a 

t) 

ID 
h 


H 
H 

■ M 
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It' 

u 


H 
H 
H 

I 

Si 

b 


u 

. m 

h 


y 

M 

i 

« 
h 


18 


19 


20 


21: 


22 


23 


u 


1C 
29 




if 


Zo 






.^Researching educational issues to. detennine needs, 
nroblfiMi Dolicv alternatives 


1.57 


.73 


:37 


18 


- 


14: 


17 


06 


13 


13 


20 


26 


28 


15 


41 


13 


10 


18 


38 


39 


21 


14 


02 


HrtiHlna onhiic hfiarinas on educational matters 


1.79 


.81 


38 


19 


14 


- 


34 


11 


■fl2 


-10 


14 


22 


24 


05 


■01 


33 


09 


19 


00 


20 


07 


43 


03 


: Conferring with special interest groups or. lobbyists 


1.60 


.68 


■38 


20 


17 


34 




15'joi 


03 


■06 


40 


33 


02 


■08 


47 


-19 


20 


■i4 


33 


-05 


63 


12 


Analyzing educational. legislation (current , pending, ^ 


1.16: 


.37 


38 


21 


06 


11 


15 




45 


26 


12 


05 


24 


08 


•03 


02 


-08 


21 


-07 


06 


:i4 


13 


61 


Analyzing educational legislation for costs or other 
fiscal or legal implications 


1.34. 


.48 


38 


22 


13 


02 


01 


45 




25' 


05 


■05 


33 


■02 


25 


-17 


IB 


22 


23 


10 


03 


■13 


77 


: : Reviewing educational budgets or financial plans 


1.63 


.63 


38 


23 


18 


'10 


03 


26 


25 




55 


■02 


09 


07 


13 


■13 


12 


23 


14 


07 


54 


■10 


27 


: Evaluating the worth or.inerit of alternative 
'. educational programs / 


1.79 


'.78 


38 


24 


20 


14 


■06 


12 


OS 


55 




01 


-00 


27 


■06 


00 


-02 


24 


-02 


05 


96 


03 


00 


Making recomrnendations regarding educational 
legislation 


1.27' 


>61 


37 


25 


26 


22 


40 


05 


-05: 


■02 


01 




60 


-13 


■17 


05 


-17 


25 


-16 


77 


■05 


21 


■06 


. Drafting or revising educational legislatioa 


1.37^ 


.54 


38 


26 


28 


24 


33 


24 


33 


09 


■OO 


.60 




■02 


^4 


-13 


-06 


26 


■04 


78 


-05 


06 


34 


Preparing articlesr speeches/ reports on eilicational 
topics 


2.03 


.79 


38 


^27 


15 


05 


02 


08 


02 


07 


27 


-13 


-02 




-08 


-03 


06 


27 


-02 


-04 


28 


03 


01 


Responding to legislators' or other staff menters' 
requests for information on educational tooics 


1.54 


.69 


37 


28 


41 


■01 


■08 


■03 


25 


13 


-06 


-17 


-04 


-OB 




28 


50 


28; 


99 


-02 


■05 


06 


05 


Responding to constituents' requests for' infomiation on 
educational topics 


1.61 


.71 


38 


29 


13 


33 


47 


02 


■17 


•13 


00 


05 


-13 


-03 


28 




14 


29 


23 


-15 


■03 


88 


-12 


. Handling special problems or assignments relating to 
education 


1.51 


.51 


37 


30 


10 


09 


■19 


-08 


18 


12 


-02 


-17 


-06 


06 


50 


14 




30 


51 


-11 


02 


-01 


05 
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■ Due to the very small Scui^le size, the correlations are probably not very stable 
— and the factor cuialysis results are highly unreliable; therefore, "no effort will 
be made to describe the analysis beyond the following comments: Five factors 
extracted 69 percent of the covariance. Each factor identifies a major pair (or 
triad) of moderately corrected activities: Pair I - #28, responding to legis- 
lators' and other staff members' requests for information, and # 30, handling 
special problems or assignments (r = .50,. if corrected for coarse grouping 
(x 1.36) = .68),- Pair II = # 25, making recommendations regarding legislation, 
and #26, drafting or revising legislation (r = .60, corrected .82); Pair III - 

# 23, reviewing budgets or financial plans, and # 24, evaluating the. worth or 
merit of alternative programs (r = .55, corrected .75)? Triad IV - # 29, respond- 

; ing to constituents' requests, and # 20, conferring with special interest groups, 
or lobbyists (r = .47, corrected .64); # 19, holding public hearings, is also 
correlated with these last two items; the respective correlations are: # 29 and 

# 19 (x - .33,' corrected .45); # 20 and # 19 (r = .34, corrected .46); Pair V - 

# 21, analyzing legislation for intent, impact, effort, and #22, analyzing legis- 
lation for costs or other fiscal or legal implications (r = .45, corrected .61). 
Item # 27, preparing articles, speeches,, and reports, has no correlation above 

.-t: 7 with any of the items. Item # 18, researching educational issues, is also 
largely independent; its strongest correlation is .41 (.56 corrected) with # 28, 
responding to legislators' or other staff members' requests for information on 
educational topics. 



To summarize, the correlations among the 13 activities are not particularly 
strong, and the estimates are not particularly reliable. Factor and correlational 
analyses suggest that perhaps six or seven fairly independent types of legislative 
activities may be involved; although some items may be paired, each of the listed 
items may be required to account for the variety of legislative activities found 
in this small sample of educational legislators and aides. 
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CHAPTER IV 



QUESTION II. ABOUT THE INFORMATION SOURCES YOU USE IN 
YOUR MOST IMPORTANT WORK ACTIVITIES 



A, OVERVIEW 

This chapter is concerned primarily with three kinds of information: (l)^'tKe identi 
fication on the single, most important work activity of users, (2) the information 
sources users turn to to find information regarding this most important activity, 
and (3) the time delay users can allow for receipt of information regarding their 
most important work activity, 

ft 



II. ABOUT THE INFORMATION SOURCES YOU USE IN YOUR MOST IMPORTANT WORK 
ACTIVITIES 

1. (a) Most important work activity 

(b) Frequency of use of 18 SQurces in connection with most 
important work activity 

(c) Next most important work activity 

(d) Frequency of use of 18 sources in connection with next 
most important work activity 

2. How much time can you usually allow to elapse after realizing 
the need for information (in connection with your two most 
important work activities) . 



Since responses regarding use of information sources discussed in this chapter 
are associated with specific, "most important" work activities, the first section 
presents the work activity results based on the six different lists of activities. 
The next section presents the averages for frequency ratings (often, sometimes, 
rarely) respondents gave for each source listed. Significance tests indicate that 
the distribution of responses across the 14 subaudiences is significantly different 
for each and every one of 18 information sources. The general character of ' these 
differences is identified and discussed. 
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Hie 14 audiences also display highly significant differences in their ability to 
wait for information they need in their most important activities. These differ- 
ences are also examined. , 
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B- MOST IMPORTANT WORK ACTIVITY 

Question II. 1 focused on the information sources users tend to turn to. The first 

part of this question was posed in this fashion: 

"Users tend to turn to different information sources depending on the 
nature of their work. Please refer to the list of activities you rated 
[for degree of importance] on the opposite page and write in the spaces 
provided below the letters of the two activities which you consider to 
be the two most important activities in your work." 

The two spaces were labelled "My most important work activity is..." and "My next 
most important activity is..." 

The following presents the responses for only the most important work activity; 
items are ordered by overall frequency of mention. 



1. PRACTITIONERS 

Teachers . Among the three practitioner subaudiences , it is not surprizing that 
81 percent of the teachers identified teaching or counseling students as their 
most important, work activity. Another six percent indicated that it is preparing 
lessons. Ten other activities are mentioned by one or a few teachers, but 
none by more than three percent of the sample. 

Principals . This group displays a far more diverse set of responses than either 
teachers or "other" staff, the more frequent ones including: determining educational 
needs (20%) , curriculum planning (16%) , handling disciplinary problems {16%) , and 
teaching or counseling students (13%) . Another six activities (for a total of ten 
activities) are identified by at least three percent of the sample. 

"Other" Staff . Like the teachers, teaching or counseling students is usually 
the most important activity (60^) of '*other" staff; however, members of this 
sample also mention selecting instructional materials (8%) , determining edu- 
cational needs (7%) , consulting or advising others (6%) , and curriculum 
planning (5%) . O^H 
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Table IV.l Question II. 1 Most Important Work Activities of School Practitioners 




Users tend to turn to different information sources depending on 
the nature of their work. Please refer to the list of activities 
you rated on the opposite page and write in the letter of the work 
activity which you consider to be the most important in your work. 

J ^ ' : — ■ • 




PRAC 


riTlONl 


3RS 


NR. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 


TEACH. 


PRIN. 


OTHER 






% 


% 


% 




Work Activity in Education 








(A) 


Teaching or counseling students 


80.7 


13.4 


60.1 


(H) 


Determining educational needs 


1.5 


19.6 


6.9 


(E) 


Curriculum planning 


1.0 


15.6 


4i9 


(B) 


Handling disciplinary or other student problems 


1.5 


15.6 


2.5 


(T) 


Consulting or advising others on educational matters 


0.0 


6.1 


5.9 


(P) 


Selecting instructional materials 


1.5 


0.0 


8.4 


(D) 


Preparing lessons 


5.9 


0.6 


1.0 


(I) 


Establishing educational objectives 


0.5 


5.0 


1.5 


(G) 


Looking for new methods 


3.0 


3.4 


0.5 


(K) 


Acquiring new knowledge or skills 


2.5 


1.1 


2.5 


(S) 


Developing educational materials 


0.5 


2.8 


2.5 


(J) 


Evaluating parogrcun outcomes 


0.0 


4.5 


0.5 


(N) 


Performing other administrative functions 


0.0 


3.9 


0.0 


(L) 


Scheduling (space, students, staff) 


0.0. 


3.4 


0.0 


(0) 


Working with parents or community 


0.0 


2.2 


0.0 


(C) 


Sponsoring or supervising extracurricular activities 


0.5 


1.1 


0.5 


(R) 


Providing pre- or inservice teacher training 


1.0 


0.0 


0.5 


(M) 


Preparing school budgets or financial plans 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


(Q) 


Conducting studies or investigations , 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


(P) 
(U) 


Working with school boards 
Other 


0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.6 


0.0 
0.5 
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179 


203 
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We thus see that teaching or counseling students is clearly the modal response 
for both teachers and "other" staff, and that the principals' most important work 
activity^ is less predictable, but will usually be concerned with determining edu- 
cational needs, curriculum planning, handling student problems, or teaching or 
counseling students - 

2. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS 

Local educational agency (LEA) , intermediate service agency (ISA) , and state educa- 
tional agency (SEA) staffs exhibit a wide variety of "most important" work activities 
Because of the many differences, it may be useful to first examine some of these 
differences before concentrating on the activities of each subaudience. Deter- 
mining educational needs is roost frequently mentioned by LEA staff (16%) and 
ISA staff (18%), and is second, after consulting or advising other educators, 
for SEA staff (10%) . Curriculum planning and development is relatively frequently 
mentioned by ISA staff (13%) and LEA staff (10%) , but slightly less by SEA staff 
(5%) - Financial planning is particularly a top concern of LEA staff (16%) , less 
so for SEA staff (7%) , and least for ISA staff (2%) . (The differences among the 
three audiences on this item are statistically significant.) Developing educationa;Lj' 
programs is about equally mentioned among all three staffs (5% to 10%) . Inservice 
training is an area of marked differences, with substantially (and statistically) 
higher proportions of ISA staff mentioning this item (15%) than either SEA staff 
(5%) or LEA staff (2%) . Consulting is another item which displays marked differ- 
ences ranging from 14 percent for SEA staff to one percent for LEA staff. Providing 
pupil personnel services exhibits exactly the reverse order r, rangiiui from 11 percent 
in LYAs to one percent in SKAs. It appears tluit larqer proport ioiu: SKA start- 
are most concerned about liaison functions (8"^) , evaluatiiiq oducational procirams 
(7%) , or conducting studies or investigations (9%) , but possibly only the last 
difference is statistically significant. 

LEA Staff . The most frequently identified activities are: determii\ing educational 
needs , financial plans, etc. (16%), providing pupil personnel services (ll'i*) , 

developing educational programs and materials (6%) , appraising teacher or adminis- 
trator effectiveness (6%) , and planning or maintaining support services (5%) . At 

253 
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Table IV . 2 Question 1 1 . 1 MOST IMPORTANT WORK ACTIVITY OP LEA 

ADMINISTRATORS 


, ISA, 


SEA 


Users tend to turn to different information sources depending on the 
nature of their work. Please refer to the list of activities you rated 
on the opposite page and write in the letter of the work activity Which 
you consider to be the roost inportant in your work. ^ 




ADMINISTRATORS 


NR. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 


LEA 


ISA 


SEA 


(A) 


Determining educational needs 


% 

16.5 


% 

18.0 


% 

9.9 


(D) 


Curriculum planning and development 


9.6 


13.1 


4.5 


(J) 


Financial plans, budgets, or other financial 
matters 


15.7 


1.6 


7.2 


(E) 


Developing educational progreuns euid materials 


6.1 


9.8 


5.4 


(G) 


Providing pre- or inservice training 


1.7 


14.8 


4.5 


(P) 


Consulting or advising other educators on 
educational matters 


0.9 


6.6 


13.5 


(H) 


Providing pupil personnel services (records, 
guidance, counseling, etc.) 


11.3 


6.6 


0.9 


(N) 


Performing administrative liaison functions 


2.6 


4.9 


8.1 


(B) 


Establishing educational goals and objectives 


6.1 


1.6 


7.2 


(C) 


Evaluating educational programs 


2.6 


3.3 


7.2 


(M) 


Planning or maintaining support services (e.g., 
transportation, food, library) 


5.2 


3.3 


4.5 


(K) 


Dealing with legal problems or educational 
legislation 


3.5 


3.3 


4.5 


(Q) 


Conducting studies and investigations 


0.9 


0.0 


9.0 


(F) 


Appraising teacher or administrator effectiveness 


6.1 


3.3 


0.0 


(L) 


Planning acquisition or maintenance of facilities 
and equipment 


4.3 


1.6 


0.9 


(I) 


Developing or negotiating teacher or administrator 
salaries or other personnel matters 


1.7 


0.0 


2.7 


(0) 


Working with, informing, securing support of 
community leaders, legisiators, others 


0.9 


1.6 


1.8 


(R) 


Other 


4.3 


6.6 


8.1 


254 


115 


61 


111 
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least ten different activities are mentioned by three percent or^ ntore of the 
sample. (Tliis is the saroe^nuihber identified by school principals.) 

ISA Staff . Activiti:S» -mentioned roost frequently as the roost important by ISA 
respondents include: deteinnining educational needs (18%) , providing /pre- or 
ins^E^ice training (15%) , curriculum planning and development (13%) /developing 



educational prograuns or materials (10%), consul ting«^r advising other educ<^€or¥ 
(7%), providing pupil personnel services (7%), and performing administrative^ 
services (5%). Eleven activities are mentioned by three percent or mgre of 
the ISA staff as their most in^rtant activity. ... 1 

SEA Staff . The most frequently mentioned activities fojfrthis group are: con-r 
suiting or advising other, educators (14%), determining educational heeds /(iO%)., 

conducting studies 6r investigations (9%), performing liaison .functions (BirV;^- 

■ ' ' ■" ■'. , 

financial plans, budgets. (7%) , establishing educational goals ajid*^objectives 
(7%), evaluating educational progr2uns (7%), and developing educational programs 
and materials (5%). Twelve work activities are identified as most important by 
three percent or more of the SEA staff. 

Anticipating the results to be presented for the following audiences, it is 
apparent that the elementary and secondary administrators (including school 
principalis) are the most diverse subaudiences in their identification of most 
important work activities. Itone of the other groups begin to identSLfy as pro,- * 
portionally large a number of different activities as the most important-^^ 
their work. «" 

^ - 

3. HIGHER EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS j 

There are perhaps four or five statistically significant differences '^between the 
chief administrators and the institutional researchers. In three cases there 
are significantly more chief administrators than institutional researchers who 
identify these activities as most important: progrsun plcuining and development (42% 
versus 9%); establishing institutional goals and objectives (14% versus 2%); and 
developing, personnel policies, negotiating salaries, or other personnel matters 
(8% versus 0%). Conversely, 20 percent of the institutional researchers identify 

255 
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Table IV. 3 Question II. 1 MOST IMPORTANT WORK ACTIVITY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

CHIEF ADMINISTRATORS AND INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHERS 

Users tend to turn to different information sources depending on the nature 
of their work. Please refer to the list of activities you rated on the 
opposite page and write in the letter of the work activity which you consider 
to be the roost important in your work. 



NR. 



QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 



CHIEF 



HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
ADMINISTR. 



(G) 
(K) 



(A) 
(E) 
(N) 

(M) 
(L) 

(C) 
(D) 

(F) 
(H) 
(I) 

(J) 

(0) 
(P) 

(Q) 



Program planning and development (academic, research, 
service) 

Planning or managing allocation and utilization of resources 

Making enrollment projections, describing student body 
characteristics 

Establishing institutional goals and objectives 
Developing budgets or financial plans 

Working with, informing, securing support of institutional 
administrators and staff 

Long-range institutional plemning 

Conducting studies or surveys of current status of 
institutional programs or activities 

Reviewing or evaluating programs 

Developing personnel policies, negotiating salaries, or 
other personnel matters 

Securing and establishing sources of funding 

Planning or managing facilities and equipment 

Planning or managing support services (e.g., housing 
transportation, library) 

Developing and administering admissions and student 
personnel policies, including recruitment, testing, 
records, counseling, placement, etc. 

Working with, informing, securing support of alumni f^^rfcr:'* 
community leaders, legislators, others 

Consulting or advising other educators on educational 
matters 

Other 



N^ 



% 

42.4 
10,6 

1.5 
13.6 
4.5 

3.0 
6.1 

0.0 
4.5 

7.6 
1.5 
0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.5 

1.5 
1.5 

66 
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making enrollment projections or describing student body characteristics as their 
most important activity while only one chief administrator (1.5%) does; nine per- 
cent of the researchers, but none of the chiefs are most concerned ed^out conducting 
studies or surveys. 

C hief Administrators . The most frequently mentioned "most important" activities 
are: program planning and .development (42%) i establishing institutional goals and 
objectives (14%), planning or managing allocation and utilization of resources 
(11%), developing personnel policies, negotiating salaries, or other personnel 
matters (8%) , and long-range institutional planning (6%) • Eight activities are 
identified by at least three percent of the higher education chief administrators 
(a number slightly lower than for the diverse variety of positions represented in 
the elementary and secondary education staff samples) . 

Institutional Researchers . The most frequently mentioned activities are: making 
enrollment projections or describing student body characteristics (20%) ; planning 
or managing allocation and utilization of resources (11%) ; working with, informing, 
securing support of institutional administrators and staff »(11%); program planning 
and development (9%) ; developing budgets or financial plar.s (9%) ; conducting 
studies or surveys of current status of institutional programs (9%) ; and long- 
range institutional planning (7%) . Eight activities are identified by three per- 
cent or more of this subaudience. 

4. EDUCATIONAL FACULTY AND SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

There are only two statistically significant and quite tirt?dictable differences 
between these subaudiences. Seventy four percent of the ediieal ioiuil faculty versus 
49 percent of the .social scientists identify teachinq or counsel iiui students as 
their most important activity r- while just 12 percei\t of the social scientists , 
but none of the educational faculty identify conducting research studies as their 
most important activity. 
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Table IV. 4 Question II. 1 MOST IMPORTANT WORK ACTIVITY OF EDUCATIONAL 

FACULTY AND SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 

Users tend to turn to different Information sources depending on the nature 
of their work. Please refer to the list of activities you rated on the 
opposite page and write in the letter of the work activity which you con- 
sider t6 be the most Important 'in your work. 




HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
FACULTY 


NR. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 


en CP 




(A) 


Teaching or counseling students 


% 

49.3 


% 

74.2 


(B) 


Preparing courses, lectures, etc. 


9.0 


8.1 


(E) 


Developing educational materials or programs 


9.0 


; 6.5 


(C) 


Conducting research studies 


11.9 


0.0 


(G) 


Consulting, advising, or providing technical assistance 


7.5 


1.6 


(D) 


Conducting evaluation studies 


6.0 


0.0 




Mamaglng or administering academic programs 


0.0 


4.8 


(H) 


Managing R&D programs or projects 


1.5 


1.6 


(F) 


Preparing reports, articles, or speeches 


1.5 


0.0 


(K) 


Preparing proposals for funded projects 


1.5 


0.0 


(J) 


Working on academic committees, councils, etc. 


0.0 


0.0 


M 


Working with local schools or conmunitles regarding 

educational problems or projects 


0.0 


0.0 


(M) 


Other 


3.0 


3.2 






67 


62 
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Social Scientists , Perhaps the most remarkable thing about this group is that 
fewer than 40 percent identify all combined aspects of RDD&E activities as 
their most important activity (12% research, 9% developing materials or programs, 
6% conducting evaluation studies, 8% consulting, advising, or providing technical 
assistance, and 1.5% each managing R&D projects or preparing reports, articles, 
or speeches) , while 58 percent of this group identify teaching or counseling 
students (49%) or preparing courses, lectxires, etc. (9%) as their most important 
work activity. These results confirm the earlier data regarding work activity 
importance ratings; teaching is the primary activity of the great majority of 
educational social scientists in academic institutions. RDD&E, even when broadly 
defined, is a set of activities of less importance for the majority of academic 
social scientists.* Six specific activities are mentioned by three percent or 
more of this group. 

Educational Faculty . Only four activities are mentioned by this proportion of 
the educational faculty : teaching or counseling students (74%), preparing courses , 
lectures, etc. (8%), developing educational materials (6%) , and managing or admin- 
istering academic programs (5%). Educational faculty exhibit slightly more 
diversity them elementary and secondary teachers (and social scientists are 
roughly comparable to "other" school practitioners) . 

5 . SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 

Tliere are perhaps three marginally significant differences when one takes into 
account the fact that both of these groups were cluster-sampled. The majority 



* RecSi ffi this sample was selected from AERA meit±>ers whose biographic records 
indicated that they were employed by colleges or universities (not as students), 
and that their primary or secondary work was in R,D,D, or E or management of 
R,D,D, or E. If the sampling frame had been constituted on the basis of primary 
RDD&E and its management, higher proportions would have been found. It should 
also be noted that social scientists indicated the following as their next most 
important activities: conduct research studies (27%), prepare courses, lectures, 
etc. (19%), teaching or counseling students (12%), developing educational 
materials or prograums (10%), conducting evaluation studies (8%), and (at 4.5% 
eaclt) preparing reports;, articles, or speeches; consulting, advising, or pro- 
viding technical assistance; managing R&D programs or projects; and^preparing 
proposals. Thus R,D,D, or E-related activities do assume a larger'pf^bportion 
among those activities identified as the next most important in their work. 
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Table IV. 5 Question II. 1 MOST IMPORTANT WORK ACTIVITY OF SCHOOL BOARD 

MEMBERS 

Users tend to turn to different information sources depending on the nature 
of their work. Please refer to the list of activities you rated on the 
opposite page and write in the letter of the work activity which you con- 
sider to be the nost important in your work- 




GOVERNANCE 


NR- 


QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 


L-BD- 


S-BD- 


(A) 


Studying educational issues to determine needs, problems, 
policy alternatives 


% 

31-9 


% 

55-2 


(D) 


Studying specific board agenda items for intent, impact, 
fiscal , or legal implications 


9.9 


13-8 


(F) 


Establishing policy for management of ongoing functions of 
school systems 


15.4 


0.0 


V**/ 


Reviewing educational budgets or financial plans 


14.3 


0.0 


(B) 


Holding pxiblic hearings on educational matters 


3.3 


6.9 


(1) 


Evaluating the worth or merit of educational prograims 


6.6 


3-4 




Pirpnairnncr articles- Speeches, reoorts on educational 
topics 


0.0 


6.9 


(E) 


Establishing personnel policy or reviewing decisions to 
hire, transfer, or terminate 


3-3 


3-4 


(J) 


Analyzing the effect of or making recommendations 
regarding educational legislation 


.2-2 


3-4 


(G) 


Monitoring and advising ott operation of school systems 


3-3 


0-0 


(C) 


Conferring with special iri*;. -.est or citizen's groups on 
educational matters 


2-2 


0-0 


(L) 


Responding to constituents* requests for information on 
educational topics 


2-2 


0-0 


(M) 


Handling special problems or board assignments relating 
to education 


1-0 


0-0 


(N) 


Other 


4-4 


6-8 


260 
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of state board members (55%) identify studying educational issues to determine 
needs, problems, and policy alternatives as their most in^crtant activity while 
approximately one third (32%) of local board members identify this as their 
roost important activity. Part of this difference is accounted for by the fact 
that small, but perhaps significant proportions (15% - 14%) of local board members, 
but no state board membeifs identify establishing policy for school system manage- 
ment cuid reviewing budgets or financial plans as their most important activities. 

local Boards , The roost important activities of this group are: studying educa- 
tional issues (32%), establishing policy for school system management (15%), re- 
viewing educational budgets or financial plans (14%), studying specific board 
agenda items (10%), and evaluating educational programs (7%). Eight items are 
mentioned by three percent or more of this sample. 

State Boards . The roost important activities mentioned by state school board 
members are: studying educational issues (55%), studying specific board agenda 
items (14%), holding public hearings (7%), and preparing articles, speeches, 
reports on educational issues (7%) . Seven activities are identified as most: 
important by three percent or "more of this sample. 

6. LEGISLATORS 

The number of usable responses for these two groups is too small to establish . 
cuiy reliable differences; however, it is apparent that only 3 of the 13 activities 
are identified as being the roost important for legislators and aides; analyzing 
educational legislation for intent and effect on various groups; researching edu- 
cational issues to determine n^ problems # policy alternatives ; cUid analyzing 
educational legislation for costs or other fiscal or legal implications. 
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Table IV. 6 Question II. 1 MOST IMPORTANT WORK ACTIVITY OF LEGISLATORS AND 

AIDES 


Users tend to turn to different information sotirces depending on the nature 
of their work. Please refer to the list of activities you rated on the 
opposite page and write in the letter of the work activity which you con- 
sider to be the most important in your work. 




GOVERNANCE 


NR. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 


S.LEG. 


F.LEG. 


(D) 


Analyzing educational legislation (current , pending, or 
proposed) for intent, iii5)actr effect on various groups 


% 

35.7 


% 

50.0 


(A) 


Researching educational issues to determine needs, 
problems, policy alternatives * 


28.6 


50.0 


(E) 


Analyzing educational legislation for costs or other 
fiscal or legal in^lications 


28.6 


0.0 


(C) 


Conferring with special interest groups or lobbyists, 
on educational matters 


1.1 


0.0 


(B) 


Holding pxiblic hearings on educational matters 


0.0 


0.0 


(P) 


Reviewing educational budgets or financial plans 


0.0 


0.0 


(G) 


Evaluating the worth or merit of alternative 
educational legislation 


0.0 


0.0 


(H) 


Making recommehdcitions regarding educational legislation 


0.0 


0 . 0 


(1) 


Drafting or revising educational legislation 


0.0 


0.0 


(J) 


Preparing articles, speeches, reports on educational 
topics 


0.0 


0.0 


(K) 


Responding to legislators' or other staff members' 
requests ^for information on educational topics 


0.0 


0.0 


(L) 


Responding to constituents' requests for information 
on educational topics 


0.0 


0.0 


(M) 


Handling special problems or assignments relating to 
education 


0.0 


0.0 


(N) 


Other 


0.0 


0.0 
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C. FREQUENCY OF USE OF 18 INFORMATION SOURCES IN CONNECTION WITH MOST 

IMPORTANT WORK ACTIVITY 

In the previous section, the characters of the most important work activities of 
' each s\jG3audience were presented. To recap briefly, the majority of teachers, 
"other" school staff, educational faculty, and social scientists indicated that 
their most iit^rtant activity was concerned with teaching and counseling students 
(and preparing lessons, lectures, etc.). Administrators (including school prin- 
cipals and higher education chief administrators) display remarkably more diversity 
Determining needs ^ program planning, financial planning, resource alloccwtionr and 
pupil personnel services are some of the more frequently mentioned activities. 
School board menibers are primarily concerned with studying educational issues to 
determine needs, problems, policy alternatives, \and with studying specific board 
agenda items for intent, impact, fiscal, or legal implications . Some local board 
members are also concerned with budgets and with school systems management policy. 
The vast majority of state' legislators and congressional aides are concerned with 
one of three activities: analyzing legislation for intent, impact, effect; re- 
searching educational issues to determine needs, problems, policy alternatives; and 
analyzing educational legislation for cost or other fiscal or legal implications. 
These are the' major activities which the 14 subaudiences identified in connection 
with their ratings of the 18 information sources displayed in the adjacent table. 

Note that the figures reported in the following tables represent averages based 
on a three-point frequency of use rating scale (1 = Often, 2 = Sometimes, 
3 = Rarely) - 



1 OVERALL FREQUENCY OF USE OF INFORMATION SOURCES 

Before examining differences between subaudiences or the patterns for specific 
subaudiences, it may be useful to concentrate on the overall averages listed in 
the first table and repeated in the right hand part of the second table under 
the label "EQUAL WT. AVG. TOTAL." These are the 14 subaudience averages for each 
item, with each subaudience given equal weight.* They tend to reflect the "overall 



* "Simple averages" sometimes used elsewhere are averages over the total number of 
respondents; in these cases the responses of the high proportion of practitioners 
tend to dominate . O 
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Table 


IV. 7 Frequency of Use of 18 Information Sources Based on Unweighted 
Averages of 14 Subaudiences 




(1 = Often r 2 = Sometimes, 3 = Xarely) 






Nr. 


Item 


Average 


Rank 


(12) 


Pace-to-face discussion or conferences with people 
in my own organization 


1.35 


1 


(15) 


Notes and files in my own office 


1-46 


2 


(6) 


Educational newsletters, bulletins, announcements 


1-72 


3 


(8) 


Telephone calls to people in my own organization 


1-76 


4 


(7) 


Educational journals 


1-80 


5 


(13) 


Personal library 


1-85 


6 


(3) 


Memos and correspondence 


1-87 


7 


(17) 


Pace-to-face discussion or conferences with people 
in other organizations 


1 88 


Q 


(2) 


Telephone calls to people in other organizations 


1-92 


9 


(5) 


Library or resource center in my own organization 


1-95 


10 


(16) 


Office, department, or organization files 


2-00 


11 


(14) 


Conventions , professional association meetings 


2-01 


12 


(1) 


vT^eV^/^T-xe com*! nar'Q rrvAHiiAt^ POliySPS 
WOrJvoilOpo , ociliXiiCl^ a , <>j clu ucl wwu^oco 


2-06 


13 


(IS) 


Textbooks, reference books 


2-08 


14 


(11) 


Curriculum materials 


2-18 


15 


(9) 


Ttechnical reports, government publications 


2-22 


16 


(10) 


Other libraries, resource centers, or information 
services 


2-33 


17 


(4) 


Abstracts, indexes, bibliographies 


2.40 


18 
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frequency of use if we treat the data for each subaudience as equally important/ 
without regard to tho nuihbers of persons in each sample or each population. 

There are just two sources with distinctly low equal weight, overall averages: 
face-to-face discussions with people in my own organization (1.35) and notes 
and files in my own office (1.46). The other sources are closer to the "Some- 
times" rating of 2.0, but range from 1.72 for educational newsletters, bulletins, 
and cuinouncements, to 2.40 for abstract, indexes, and bibliographies. 

Generally, the local, easily accessible sources (people in own organization, notes 
and files in own office, personal library, journals, newsletters, memos, and 
correspondence) are the more frequently used sources. Contacts (face-to-face or 
by telephone) with people in other organizations follow; they are mid-way down 
the list of types of sources. Next come the more formal local information sources 
(library or resource center in own organization; office, department, or organiza- 
tion files). Conventions, professional association meetings; and workshops, semi- 
nars, and graduate courses are an adjacent pair of similar kinds of sources, which 
are less frequently used. Textbooks, reference books; and curriculum materials 
are two types of instructional sources which (as we shall see in the following 
table) are frequently used by those subaudiences most concerned with instruction, 
but are used far less frequently by other subaudiences. The last three sources 
(technical reports and government publications; other libraries, resource centers, 
or information services; and abstracts, indexes, and bibliographies) are used 
relatively less frequently by most user groups . _ 

2. DIFFERENCES AMONG THE SUBAUDIENCES IN FREQUENCY OF USE OF SOURCES 



Turning to the second table in this section, we find displayed the item averages 
for each of the 14 subaudiences together with the overall (equal weight) item 
average and the chi square test P-levels for each item.* 



* As noted previously, an analysis of variance would be the appropriate test for 
differences among means; but even this test would need to take into account the 
differences in sampling methods. The chi square P-levels assume all subaudiences 
were simple random-sampled and are thus too liberal; however, the differences 
7 among subaudiences are so large, virtually all would prove significant if more 
Q exact tests were performed. O ft^* 
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Since there are significant differences among the 14 subaudiences for all items, 
each information source will be briefly considered in terms of the subaudiences 
who tend to use it relatively most and least frequently. Items will be dis- 
cussed in the same overall frequency of use rank order as the previous table. 
Since they are listed in numerical order by item number in the larger table , 
item number and content will be stated first, followed by higher frequency users 
(low average ratings), then by low frequency users (high average ratings). 

12. Face-to-face Discussions or Conferences With People in My Own Organization . 
Virtually all higher education chief administrators (1.04) marked this as an often 
usod source. Other subaudiences indicating relatively high" frequency use include: 
atate board members (1.18), LEA administrators and staff (1.22), and school prin- 
cipals (1.22). Those who tend least to use discussions with persons J.njtheir own 
organization as a source of information include: federal legislative aides (1.70), 
social scientists (1.62), educational faculty (1.48), and schodl teachers (1.46). 

15. Notes and Files in My Own Office . This is a primary source for federal 
legislative aides (1.20), and is also important for every higher education sub- 
audience: social scientists (1.26), educational faculty (1.28), institutional re- 
searchers (1.35), and chief administrators (1.38). Although relatively heavily 
used by all sxibaudiences , this source is least used by: local board members (1.91), 
state legislators (1.68), and school principals (1.67). 

6. Educational Newsletters, Bulletins, Announcements . LEA administrators (1.46) , 
school principals (1.53), and state board members (1.53),^ use. this source most 
frequently, while the relatively infrequent users are the federal legislative 
aides (2.10). 



8. Telephone Calls to People in My Own Organization . Local calls are used often 
by: higher education chief administrators (1.24), state education agency staff 
(1.46), LEA staff (1.53), state school board members (1.53), and federal legis- 
lative aides (1.60). Those most frequently involved in instructional activities 
are the least frequent users: school teachers (2.40), educational faculty (2.20), 
and social scientists (2.09). 
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Table IV.8 Question II. 1 About the irioroution sources you use in your loost is^ortant work activities 

Please rate the following sources of inforsiatlon in terms of how often you use the source to obtain 
information in connection [with your most iinportar.t work activity]. In connection with this activity, 
I use this soucce: l=Often, 25Soiiietiiiies/,3=Rarely 





PRACTITIONERS 


ADMINISTRATORS 


HIGHER E 


DUCATI 


ON 




GOVEF 


tNANCE 




EQUAL 
WI. 
AVG. 
TOTAL' 


Cu 
P- 


NC. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 


TEACH 


PRIN. 


oraER 


LEA 


ISA 


SEA 


CHIEF 


INS.R. 


SO.SC. 


ED.F. 


L.BD. 


S.BD. 


S.LEG, 


F.LEG, 


Level 




Horkshops, senlnars, graduate 
courses 




1. IQ 


1 4 J7 




1 71 






C . JO 


2.24 


1.85 


2.13 


2.32 


2.42 


■2.70 


2.06 




(2) 


Telephone calls to people in other 
or^aniz^ixons 




1 17 


£ «U4 


1. li 


1 

1. jQ 


1.04 




l.DU 


2.35 


2.51 


2.15 


1.69 


1.50 


1.70 


1.'92 




[31 


riemos ana correBponaence 


9 Oft 










1 


1 dl 
1.43 


1 71 


2.19 


2.08 


2.16 


1.82 


1.73 


1.80 


1.87 




14) 


Abstracts, indexes, bibliographies 


2.43 


2.59 


2.32 


2.47 


2.39 


2.24 


2.61 


2.33 


1.63 


1.87 


2.75 


2.73 


2.69 


2.70 


2.40 




(5) 


Library or resource center in my own 
organization 


1.68 


2.14 


1.88 


2.21 


2.00 


1.95 


2.16 


2.07 


1.47 


1.46 


2.42 


2.19 


2.12 


1.60 


1.95- 


**« 


'6) 


Educational newsletters, bulletins, 
^nouncements 


1.79 


1.53 


1.80 


1.46 


1.69 


1.68 


1.66 


1.87 


1.87 


1.61 


1.73 


1.53 


1.81, 


2.10 


1.72 


*** 


(7) 


Educational journals 


1.70 


1.53 


1.66 


1.60 


1.84 


1.88 


2.03 


2.02 


1.47 


i;26 


1.92 


1.69 


2.27 


2.40 


1.80 


««* 


(8} 


Telephone calls to people in my own 
organization 


2.40 


1.71 


1.97 


1.53 


1.73 


1.46 


1.24 


1.44 


2.09 


2.20 


1.76 


1.53 


1.92 


1.60 


1.75 


tit 


(9) 


Technical reports, government 
publications 


2.53 


2.47 


2.49 


2.28 


2.39 


2.0D 


2.37 


1.96 


2.21 


2.18 


2.25 


2.23 


1.85 


1.80 


2.22 


ttt 


(101 


Other libraries, resource centers or 
information servijes 


2.06 


2.36 


2.22 


2.26 


2.21 


2.26 


2.66 


2.48 


2.22 


,2.19 


2.57 


2.38 


2.31 


2.40 


2.33 


ti 


(11) 


Curriculum loaterials 


1.46 


1.77 


1.87 


1.98 


1.95 


2.19 


2.24 


2.60 


2.18 


1.70 


2.21 


2.61 


2.73 


3.00 


2.18 


ttt 


(12) 


Face-to-face discussion or confer- 
ences with people in my own organiza- 
tion 


1.46 


1.22 


1.36 


1.22 


1.37 


1.23 


1.04 


1.27 


1.62 


1.48 


1.41 


1.18 


1.30 


1.70 


1.35 


tt* 
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Personal library 


1.57 


1.95 


1.64 


1.79 


1.79 


2.03 


1.97 


1.84 


1.24 


1.23 


2.21 


1.94 


2.37 


2.30 


1.85 


ttt 


(») 


Conventions, professional association 
meetings 


4^.10 


1>?J 




1 DO 
i.0£ 


X. /b 


1 00 
1.70 


1 TO 
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1.87 


1.82 


2.22 


1.88 


2.33 


2.60 


2.01 


WW w 


(15) 


Notes and files in lay own office 




1 CI 

i«b/ 






1 /lO 






1 1R 
I . JD 


1.2G 


1.28 


1.91 


1.56 


1.68 


1.20 


1.46 


*** 


(16) 


Office, department or organization 
files 


2.16 


2.06 


2.05 


1.78 


1.92 


1.68 


1.79 


1.44 


2.46 


2.41 


2.26 


2.18 


1.96 


1.89 


2.00 


*** 


(17) 


Face-to-face discussion or confer- 
ences with people in other organiza- 
tions ' 


2.34 


L99 


2.06 


L86 


1.66 


1.65 


1.75 


1.98 


2.19 


2.16 


2.05 


1.56 


1.26 


1.80 


1.88 


*** 


(18) 


Textbooks, reference books 


1.31 


2.09 


1.71 


2.04 


2.10 


2'. 20 


2.56 


2.56 


1.54 


1.38 


2.41 


2.50 


2.46 


2.30 


2.08 


*** 


(19) 


Other sources (please specify) 


1.26 


1.53 


1.52 


1.57 


i.25 


•1.50 


1.38 


1.71 


1.50 


1.68 


1.79 


1.67 


2.00 


1.50 


1.56 
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197 
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61 
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66 


54 


67 


59 


88 


30 


26 
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7* Educational Journals . Educational journals are most frequently usf d i)y 
educationar^ faculty (1.26), social scientists (1.47) , school principals (1.5^^^^^ 
LEA administrators (1.60), and "other" school staff (1.66) . Both , the iegisl^tlve 
subaudiences tend to be the least frequent users of educational journals : federal 
aides (2.40), state legislators (2.27). 

13 « Personal Library . Again, those most frequently involved in instructional 
activities are the most frequent users: educational faculty (1.23)> social 
scientists (1.24), "other" school staff (1.64), and teachers (1.57). 



3. Memos and Correspondence . Generally, and not surprisingly, administrators are 
the more frequent users of this source: higher education chief administrators- (1.45) ■, 
SEA staff (1.55), ISA staff (1.63), LEA staff (1.72). Outstanding, (relative) non- "^"^ 
users are: teachers (2.28) and local board members (2.16). 

17. Face-to-face Discussions or Conferences With People in Other Organizations . ^ 
State legislators (1.26) and state school board members (1.56) are the prime users 
of external interpersonal contacts, followed closely by SEA staff (1.65) and ISA ' 
staff (1.66). Those heavily engaged in instructional ^ctivities are ^the^'J^s.^^^^^ 
quent users: teachers (2.34), social scientists (2.19) , educational faj3uTtir*^(;^^ 
"other" school staff (2.06) . ^ v ' 

^- ' ■ ■'■^■■'■"1 " ^^^'-^ ■ ■ ' ••• 

2. Telephone Calls to People in Other Organizations . This is a frequentlY*^used ^ \ 
source of legislative and administrative audiences, but it is less used by instiruc-,'.^ 
tional audiences. Relatively frequent callers to people in other^ orgahiz^ations ' ' " 
are: State legislators (1.50), ISA staff (1.56), SEA staff (1.64), higher educatiph 
chief administrators (1.67) , federal legislative aides (1.70) , arid LEA staff (1.72). 

Least frequent callers are: educational faculty (2 . 51) , school teachers (2 .43)7f /' J 

_ . ■ - i^/* ' .' , 

and social scientists (2.35). - ..- ^ ^ 

5. Library or Resource Center in My Own Organization .-- If "ins tructiohal^\ sub- 
audiences tend to use interpersonal sources ' (face-to- face discussions, telephone 
calls) less frequently, they tend to be the more frequent users of local libraries: 
educational faculty (1.46), social sciontit^ts (1.47), and teachers (1.68). Note 
also that federal legislative aides are frequent users (1.60) (of the Library of • 
Congress). School board members and LKA administrators are the least frequent 
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users of local libraries: local board members (2,42), state board members (2.19), 
LEA staff (2-21), and school principals (2.14). 

:: l6w Office, Department, or Organization Files . The more frequent file users are: 
■^'li^ researchers (1.44)., SEA staff (1.68), LEA staff (1.78) , and higher 

1| education chief administrators (1.79). The least frequent users are: social 
yi^ scientists (2.46) and «£ducational faculty (2.41). 

14. Conventions, Professional Association Meetings . Those who find conventions 
# and' prof essional association meetings of more frequent use in their most impor- 
tant work activity include:' ISA staff (1.76), higher education chief administra- 
tors (1.79) , LEA staff (1.82) , educational faculty (1.82), and social scientists 
(1.87)- Tliose using this source less often include: federal legislative aides 
(2.60), state legislators (2.33), local board members (2.22), institutional 
researchers (2.20), and teachers (2.16). 
{ ■■ '" ^" 

^ L;^ Workshops, Seminars, Graduate Courses . Generally, school-oriented audiences 
are t^ relatively frequent users: of this source: "other" staff (1.59), LEA staff 

"{L;;62), teachers (1.65), ISA staff (1.71), and school principals (1.78), followed 
by/educational faculty (1.85). Legislative and higher education administrative 
audiences are the less frequent users: federal aides (2.70), state legislators 

. (2.42), higher education chief administrators (2.43), and institutional researchers 
(2.38), followed by state boards (2.32). 

" 18. Textbooks and Reference Books . This source is one that most starkly separates 

higher education administrators and governance audiences from "instruction- 
^^oriented" audiences. Relatively frequent users are: teachers (1.31), educational 
faculty (1. 38) , social scientists (1.54), and "other" school staff (1.71). The 
•J^s frequent users are: higher education chief administrators (2.56), institu- 
tional researchers (2.56), state board members (2.50), state legislators (2.46), 
local board members (2.41), and federal legislative aides (2.30). 

ll. Curriculum Materials .' Hiis source tends to display a similar pattern of use, 
but it is more clearly oriented toward elementary and secondary education users 
(and those who might provide curriculum and instruction assistance or training) : 
teachers (1.46), educational faculty (1.70), school principals (1.77), "other" 
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school staff (1-87), ISA staff (1-95), and LEA staf f ' (1-98) - Generally, the 
governance sxibaudiences have decidedly much less use for curriculum materials: 
federal aides (3.00), state legislators (2.73), and state board members (2.61). 
Institutional researchers (2.60) also have relatively rare use for curriculum 
materials - 

9. Technical Reports, Government Publications . Although infrequently used by 
most subaudiences, these sources are used more frequently by: federal legislative 
aides (1-80), state legislators (1-85), and institutional researchers (1-96)- 
Practice-oriented audiences are the least frequent users: teachers (2.53), "other" 
school staff (2-49), school principals (2.47), ISA staff (2,39), and LEA staff 
(2.28) . 

10. Other [Than Ovm Organization] Libraries, Resource Centers, or Information 
* Services . Among the least frequently used of sources, no subaudience has an 

average rating as low as 2.0 (use sometimes). Ihe relatively frequent users are: 
teachers (2.06), educational faculty (2.19), social scientists (2.22), and "other" 
school staff (2.22). The less frequent users are: higher education chief admin- 
istrators (2.66), local school board members (2.57), and institutional researchers 
(2.48) - 

4. Abstracts, Indexes, Bibliographies . Just two subaudiences have average ratings 
below 2.0 (use sometimes): social scientists (1.63) and educational faculty (1.87). 
Those subaudiences tending to use these bibliographic reference sources "rarely" 
include all governance audiences and school and higher education administrators: 
local board members (2.75), state board members (2.73), federal aides (2.70), 
state legislators (2.69), higher education chief administrators (2.61), and 
school principals (2.40). 

In the following short paragraphs we shall review the same data concerning relative 
frequency of use from the standpoint of each subaudience - 

Teachers. This group makes frequent use of: textbooks and reference books (1.31), 
notes and files in own office (1.45), curriculum materials (1.46), face-to-face 
discussions with people in own organization (1-46); and, compared to other users, 
teachers are relatively more frequent users of: personal library (1-57), own 
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organization library (1.68), and other librciries (2.06). Relative to other 
audiences, teachers are less frequent users of: technical reports and govern- 
ment publications (2.53)^ telephon6^ i::alls — own organization (2.40) , other orgcUi- 
ization (2.43); face-to-face discussion with people in other organizations (2.34); 
and memos and correspondence (2.28). 

Principals . Compared to other subaudiences , principals tend to be somewhat more 
frequent users of: face-to-face discussions with people in own organization (1.22) ; 
educational newsletters, bulletins, and announcements (1.53); educational journals 
(1.53); and curriculum materials (1.77). Ihey- are relatively less frequent users 
of: abstracts, indexes, and bibliographies (2.59); technical reports and govern- 
ment piablications (2.47); telephone calls to people in other organizations (2.17); 
and own organization library (2.14). 

"Other" School Staff . Compared to other subaudiences, this group tends to make 
relatively more frequent use of: workshops, seminars, and graduate courses (1.59); 
office, department, or organization files (1.78); personal (1.64) and other (2.22) 
libraries; and curriculum materials (1.87). 

LEA Staff . Local school district administrative staff are among the most frequent 
users of educational newsletters, bulletins, and announcements (1.46). Tlhey also 
tend to be relatively more frequent users of: discussions with people in own orga- 
nization (1.22); telephone calls to people in own organization (1.53); office, 
department files (1.78); and memos and correspondence (1.72). Compared to other 
groups, LEA staff have only one distinctly under-used source: libraries or resource 
centers in own organization (2.21). 

ISA Staff . This group is the relatively frequent user of conventions and pro- 
fessional association meetings (1.76). ISA staff also tend to make relatively 
greater use of: calls to people in other organizations (1.56); memos and corre- 
spondence (1.63); face-to-face discussions with people in other organizations 
(1.66); and other libraries, resource centers, or information services (2.21). 
Along with school practitioners, ISA. staff are among the relatively less frequent 
users of technical reports and government publications. 

SEA Staff . Use of: memos and correspondence (1.55), office and department files 
(1.68), telephone calls to people in own organization (1.46J^and in other 
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organizations (1.64) , face-to-face discussions with people in other organizations 
(1.65), and use of technical reports and government publications (2.00) are the 
sources used relatively frequently by this subaudience when compared to other 



heavily on face-to-face discussions with their staff and faculty (1.04) , and, 
relative to other subaudiences , is among the most frequent users ol: telephone 
calls to people in own organization (1.24), memos and correspondence (1.45), notes 
and files in own office (1.38), telephone calls to people in other organizations 
(1.67), and conventions and professional association meetings (1.79). This group 
rarely uses: other libraries, resource centers, or information services (2.66); 
abstracts, indexes, or bibliographies (2.61); or textbooks and reference books 



Institutional Researchers . Compared to other subaudiences, this group is most 
prone to use office, department, or organization files (1.44), and it is among 
the relatively more frequent users of: notes and files in own office (1.35), 
memos and correspondence (1.73), and technical reports and government: publica- 
tions (1.96). This group is a relatively infrequent user of curriculum materials 
(2.60) > textbooks and reference books (2.56); other libraries (2.48); workshops, 
seminars, and graduate courses (2.38); conventions and professional association 
meetings (2.20); and educational journals (2.02). 

Social Scientists and Educational Faculty . These two groups are so similar in 
their contrasts to other groups that both will be described at the same time 
(average ratings stated first for social scientists, then for educational faculty). 
These groups, relative to others, are the heavy users of bibliographic information 
sources: personal library (1.24; 1.23); own organization library (1.47; 1,46); 
notes and files in own office (1.26; 1.28); educational journals (1.47; 1.26); 
textbooks and reference books (1.54; 1.38); abstracts, indexes, and bibliographies 
(1.63; 1.87); and other libraries, resource centers, or information services 
(2.22; 2.19). These two groups are also among ^the relatively high users of con- 
ventions and professional meetings (1.87; 1.82). Educational faculty are also 



subaudiences. SEA staff display, no distinctively low frequency usages compared 
to other subaudiences"^ (and their lowest usage average rating is 2.26 for use of 
other libraries, resource centers, or information services). 



Higher Education Chief Administrators . Ttiis group of administrators depends 



(2.56) . 
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relatively frequent users of curriculiim materials (1.70), but social fScLentists 
tend to display average use (2.18) of this source. Relative to other subaudiences, 
both of these subaudiences are less frequent users of: office, department, or 
organization files (2.46? 2.41) and face-to- face discussions with persons in otV^r 
organizations (2 • 19 ; 2 . 16) • 

Local School Board Members ." Ihis group tends to be a relatively infrequent user 
of virtually all sources. It has no source which is of distinctively higher use 
than other sxabaudiences , but it tends to ha^ latively lower average usage ratings 
for the following: abstracts, indexes, and r ,rjraphies (2,75); other libraries 
(2.57); own organization library (2.42); textbooks and reference books (2.41); 
office, department, or organization files (2.26); personal library (2.21); con- 
ventions {2.22), telephone calls to people in other organizations (2.15). Note 
that the only sources rated below 2.0 (use sometimes) are: educational newsletters, 
bulletins, announcements (1.73); telephone calls to people in own organization 
(1.7G); notes^ and files in own office (1.91); and educational journals (1.92). 

State School Boards ^ Relative to other subaudiences, this group comprises more 
frequent users or? face-to-face discussions with people in own organization (1.18); 
telephone calls to people in own organization (1.53); face-to-face discussions 
with people in other organizations (1.56); and educational newsletters, bulletins, 
and announcements (1.53). Like local board members, state board members are rare 
users of abstracts and bibliographies (2.73), textbooks and reference books (2.50), 
own organization library (2.16), and own organization files (2.18). 

State Legislators . This group displays the highest average use of face-to- face 
discussions (1-26) and telephone calls to people in other organizations (1.50). 
State legislators are also (relatively) more frciquent users of technical reports 
and government publications vl.85). Relative to other groups, state legislators 
tend to make less frequent use of: other libraries, resource centers, or informa- 
tion services (2.73); abstracts, indexes, bibliographies (2.69); textbooks and 
reference books (2.46); workshops, seminars, graduate courses (2.42); i^ersonal 
library (2.37); conventions (2.33); educational journals (2.27); and notes and 
files in own office (1.68). 

Federal Legislative Aides . Among the 14 subaudiences, this group appears to be 
the most frequent user of: notes and files in own office (1-20) and technical 
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reports and government publications (1.80). They are also relatively frequent 
•users of own library or resource center, -the Library of Congress (l.GO) , and of 
calls to people in own organization (1.60) and other organizations (1.70). This 
group rarely uses curriculum materials (3.00); abstracts, indexes, bibliographies 
(2.70); workshops, seminars, graduate courses (2.70); conventions or professional 
association mettings (2.60); and, relative to other groups, is a less frequent 
user of: educational journals (2.40) and personal library (2.30). 

Summary , Despite the various differences noted above, we can discern somewhat 
similar patterns of use of information sources among instructors (teachers, edu- 
cational faculty, social scientists) , among school-oriented audiences (teachers, 
principals, "other" staff, LEA staff, ISA staff, and educational faculty), .vnong 
administrators (school principals, LEA staff, ISA staff, SEA staff, higher educa- 
tion chief administrators), among higher education faculty (social scientists, 
educational faculty) , and possibly among the governance audiences. Instructional 
staff tend to be users of libraries, textbooks, and curriculum materials, and 
relative non-users of interpersonal sources (face-to-face discussi.ons and tele- 
phone calls). Administrators, by contrast, make substantial use of all inter- 
personal sources and are also heavy users of memos, correspondence, own office 
cuid organization files. Social scientists and educational faculty are among the 
most frequent users of all bibliographic sources and references to bibliographic 
sources (own notes and files; libraries; tex^-books and reference books; journals; 
and abstracts, indexes, and bibliographv:c:- ) . These two groups are among the least 
frequent users of office, department, or organization files. Among the governance 
groups there is greatest (but not complete) similarity in sources not used fre- 
quently (e.g., abstracts, indexes, bibliographies; curriculum materials; personal 
library; and conventions and professional meetings) . 

Please note again, these data identify frequency of use of sources with respect 
to their one most important work activity. In the following chapter, we shall 
examine the same list of sources in terms of their rated usefulness for all work 
activities. But before turning to those data, we need to excimine briefly the 
question of how long these users can wait for the information they neec with 
respect to their (two) most important work activities.* 

* This report omits discussion of frequency of use of sources in connection with 
"next most important" work activity, because the results tend to mirror those 
Q found for "most in^>ortant" work activity.' \ 
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D. ALLOWABLE TIME liAPSE FOR DELIVERY OF IMPORTANT INFORMATION 

Following the questions regarding frequency of use of information sources for the 

respondents' two most important work activities, this question was asked: 

"When you need information for your job, sometimes there is a delay 
between when you start to look for it and when you actually find/ 
receive it. The amount of time you can allow will depend on the 
situation, but considering the same two most important work 
activities you have just rated, how much time can you usually 
allow to elapse after realizing the need for information?" 

The table reports the percentages of each svibaudience indicating each response 
ranging from "a few hours" to "more than two weeks." ^The total column reports 
the percentage for the entire Scimple. The chi square test indicates that there 
are highly significant differences among the subaudiences in the amo^uit of delay 
they Ccin tolerate. 

The small sample of federal legislative aides appear to need information most 
quickly; half of them indicating that they can wait no longer than one day 
(compared to approximately 31% of the total Scunple) . Generally, the various 
LEA audiences (teachers, principals, "other" staff, LEA administrators, and 
local boards) are fairly similar to each other; typically they can wait two or 
three days, but 15 to 21 percent of each of these LEA subaudiences can wait no 
more than a few hours , and 18 percent or fewer of each LEA subaudience can wait 
"about two weeks" or longer. The SEA staff are very similar to the LEA sub- 
audiences. State legislators can wait just a little longer; half can wait about 
a week or longer to receive information after requesting it; but 23 percent need 
information within a day of requesting it. The four higher education subaudiences 
seem to be cible to wait longer than most of the other audiences. The majority 
of institutional researchers (54%), social scientists (52%), and educational 
faculty (56%) , can wait about a week or longer, and 46 percent of the chief 
administrators can wait this long. However, about ten percent of each of these 
subaudiences need information within a few hours , and another nine percent 
(except 4% for institutional researchers) need the information within one day- 
ISA staff are most similar to the higher education institutional researchers; 
nearly a fourth of both groups can wait about two weeks or longer, and approx- 
imately half can wait a week or longer.- Only seven percent of the ISA staff need 
information within a few hours- State board members can tolerate the longest 
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r/.5 ^jOBSTIOH II. ABOUT THE INFORMATION SOURCES YOU USE IN YOUR MOST IMPORTANT WORK ACTIVITIES 

er. you r.eed information for your job, somecimes there is a delay between when you start to look for it and when you actually 
nd/receive it. The amount of time you can allow will depend on the situation, but considering the same two most important 
rH activities you have just rated, he ^ much time can you usually allow to elapse after realizing the need for information? 



QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 



: Allowable Time Lapse 

w hours 
day 

days 

t a week 
t two weeks 
than two weeks 

N = 



TEACH 



PRACTITIONERS 



14.9 
19.5 
36.2 
20.7 
4.0 
4.6 

174 



PRIN. 



19.1 
17.3 
24.7 
21.0 
10.5 
7.4 

162 



OTHER 



20.7 
17.6 
29.8 
20.2 
4.8 
6.9 

188 



ADMINISTIiATORS 



LEA 



18.4 
19.4 
22.3 
24.3 
9.7 
5.8 

103 



ISA 



6.6 
14.8 
24.6 
29.5 
13.1 
11.5 

61 



SEA 



14.0 
21.5 
25.2 
21.5 
8.4 
9.3 

107 



HIGHER EDUCATION 



CHIEF 



10.8 
9.2 
33.8 
30.8 
6.2 
9.2 

65 



INS.R 



9.3 
3.7 
33.3 
27.8 
14.8 
11.1 

54 



SO.SC 



10.6 
9.1 
28.8 
21.2 
21.2 
).l 

66 



ED.F. 



12.7 
9.5 
22.2 
33.3 
15.9 
6.3 

63 



OTERNANCE 



L.BD. 



16.9 
13.3 
31.3 
27.7 
9.6 
1.2 

83 



S.BD. 



S.LEa 



3.0 
3.0 
39.4 
30.3 
6.1 
18.2 

33 



11.5 
11.5 

:,).9 

42.3 
3.8 
3.8 

26 



30.'' 
20.0 
40.0 
10.0 
0.0 
0.0 

10 



F.LEa TOTAL 



Chi 
5quai€ 

P- 
Level 



15.2 
15.4 
29.0 
24.2 
9.0 
7.2 

1,195 
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deJays of all subaudiences. Only six percent (compared to 31% for the total 
sample) require information within one day and 18 percent can wait more than 
two weeks. 

Overall # about 30 percent of these users need information within one day regarding 
their inost important work activities; nearly the same proportion (29%) can wait 
two or three days; smother, fourth (24%) can wait about a week. However, only 
16 percent can wait as long or longer than two weeks. These data confirm that 
reasonably rapid response times are necessary for the majority of users, if the 
information requested deals with important work activities . The relatively short 
response times suggest that a mail exchange (request sent and information returned) 
would be tolerable for only a small proportion of users , and that any kind of re- 
sponsive information system needs to aim for an average response time of a day or 
two and certainly less than a week when dealing with priority requests. This 
suggests that most information sources must be local or accessible through tele- 
communication chan.nels (telephone, on-line information system, computer network) 
for both the request and the delivery of information relating to users' most 
important work aotivitie<=;> 
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CHAPTER V 

QUESTION III- ABOUT THE USEFULNESS OF THE INFORMATION SOURCES YOU USE 



A* OVE .VIEW 

The third ii^ction of the questionnaire dealt with just one major question . 



Ill- ABOUT THE USEFULNESS OF THE INFORMATION SOURCES YOU USE 

1 - On the previous page you told us how frequently you used a 
number of infojnnation sources in connection with two im- 
portant work activities- Now please consider all the 
activities you perform and rate this same list of sources 
in terms of their usefulness in providing you with the 
information you need for any part of your work- 

2- Please identify (by name, title, or description) the 
single most useful source of information in your work- 



Exactly the same list of 1^ information sources that were rated for frequency of 
use with respect to the most important work activity in Section II of the ques- 
tionraire were repeated- l*he questionnaire was deliberately designed so Section 
III vi.>uM be on the reverse side of the questionnaire page so^^^that ratings on the 
prevj 'wV3 question would not be visible- The instructions deliberately emphasized 
that tiie contrast was usefulness for all activities rather than frequency for 
most important activities - In the next section, we see that despite these differ- 
ences in instructions (and including a change in the rating scale) virtually the 
same general infonnatron is obtained, at least with respect to item averages for 
subaudiences- The correlations, across 18 sources, between averages for fre- 
quency of use (for most important activity) and usefulness (for all activities) 
are virtually perfect (.94 to -99) for each of the 14 subaudiences- Consequently, 
the information regarding usefulness is highly similar to that discussed in the 
previous chapter- For this reason, the treatment of tl v li .aal source ratings 

in this chapter is brief- Instead, attention is turned to the master i*>f int-^r- 
correlations among the 18 sources and the possibility of deriving a smaller sot 
of information source usefulness measures- 
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A second section presents the results of the correlational and factor analysis of 
the usefulness ratings of the 18 sources. Six factors extracted 63 percent of 
the intercorrelation covariance. The six factors are identified as: 1. formal 
print sources (e.g., libraries, abstracts, reference books); 2. informal, local 
sources (e.g., telephone, discussions, files, memos); 3, external personal con- 
tacts; 4. current print sources (e.g., newsletters, journals); 5. professional 
instructional awareness and knowledge sources (e.g., conventions, workshops, 
curriculum materials, journals, textbooks); and 6. personal sources (e.g., per- 
sonal files and personal libraiy) . 

A final section describes several source use "indexes" that were created, partly 
as a result of the factor analysis findings, to summarize rource use. Given the 
fact that there are highly significant differences among the 14 subaudiences on 
all the individual items, all the "indexes" are also significant. Differences 
among subaudiences are discussed. 
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B. USEFULNESS RATINGS 



Each of the 18 information sources listed in the adjacent table were rated on 
a four-point scale: (1) I Rarely or Never Use the Source; I Use This Source and 
It Is— (2) Of Minor Use; (3) Moderately Useful; (4) Highly Useful. The table 
reports the 18 item averages for each of the 14 subaudiences.* The total column 
in this table is the simple average across all 1328 responses (not an unweighted 
average of subaudiences averages) . The significance tests reported are F-tests 
based on one-way analyses of variance. The F-tests are not exact and the P-levels 
are liberal because the data are treated as if they were obtained by simple random 
sampling. 

Note that this numerical rating scale increases with degrees of usefulness and 
ranges from 1 to 4, while in the previous chapter the scale decreases with fre- 
quency and ranges from 1 to 3. Hence, the data in the two tables are unfortunately 
not easily compared. However, when* one inspects the usefulness data, either in 
tenns of differences among sxibaudiences for individual information sources or in 
tenns of the relative usefulness or frequency of use of the 18 sources for indi- 
vidual subaudiences, one is struck with the fact that essentially the same 
patterns are observed. There are highly significant differences among the 14 s\ib- 
audiences for all 18 sources. Essentially the same groups of sxibaudiences are 
at the "extreme ends (high and low) for each source whether considered in terms 
of frequency of use for most important activity or usefulness for all activities - 
The product moment correlations between usefulness and frequency averages over 
the 18 sources for each of the 14 subaudiences are indeed remarkable. They range 
from -.94 to -.99.** Inspection of the correlation residuals indicates that the 
lens than perfect relationships tend to be associated with sources that are either 
relatively infrequently used, but tend to be useful for some subaudiences (e.g., 
workshops, conventions, curriculum materials) or, conversely, sources that are 
relatively frequently used, but are not quite as useful as their frequency of use 
would imply (e.g., memos and correspondence, library in own orgcUiization, depart- 
ment files). However, even these differences are quite small- 



* There may be some question about whether the four response categories represent 
equal intervals on a scale of usefulness, but treating the categories this way 
does serve to summarize the sxibaudience differences conveniently. 

**Negative correlation signs are due to the opposed scaling of the frequency and 
usefulness response categories. 
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The practical implication is that, at least at the level of aggregation of sub- 
audiences, we find that ratings of frequency of use and usefulness (despite major 
differences, at least for many subaudiences , in reference to the most important 
or all work activities) provide essentially identical information regarding 
patterns of use of information sources . 

Because the results for the usefulness ratings so closely parallel those discussed 
extensively in the previous chapter (regarding frequency of~use) , we see no great 
value in repeating a similar discussion in this chapter. The data are presented 
for those who may care to inspect details. There are some small differences 
between the two sets of data that might be of possible interest, including, of 
course, the rating averages themselves.* Rather we turn, in the next two sections 
to an effort to sunvmarize this information about sources more compactly. 



* usefulness rating averages range from 1.9C (less than "Of Minor Use" to federal 
aides for abstracts, etc.) through to 3.88 ("Highly Useful" to nearly all 
higher education chiefs for face-to- face discussions with people m own organi- 
zation). 
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C, FACTOR ANALYSIS OF INFORMATION SOURCE USEFULNESS RATINGS 

Ihe 18 usefulness ratings for each respondent were inter cor re la ted and factor- 
analyzed (principal axis solution, .9 Eigenvalue cut-off for factor extraction, . 
variroax rotation). The data are displayed in the same general format as that 
used in the previous ^presentation of factor analyses for work activities. The 
correlations are presented for inspection; however, our focus is on the factor 
loadings reported at the right hand side of the table.* 

We note first that the Eigenvalue cut-off was reduced to .9 in order to extract 
two additional factors, for a total of six, which account for 62.8 percent of 
the covariance cunong the 18 items.** 

Factor I. -Formal Print Sources (Instructional Planning) (23.9%).*** «xis factor 
is identified by the following items loadings in parentheses): 10. other 

libraries, resource centers, or infort. services (.68); 18. textbooks and 

reference books (.59); 4. abstracts, i' res, bibliographies (.53); 11. curric- 
ulum materials (.52); 5. library or resource center in own organization (.50). 
The existence of curriculum materials and textbooks in this set suggests that 
instructional planning may be an imno/^ant element in this factor. Apparently 
the users search (abstracts, index.5«, bibliographies) and then attempt to locate 
specific items (own and other libraries and resource centers). 

Factor II. Informal Local Sources (19.9%). This factor is identified by several 
items: 8. telephone calls to people in own organization (.60); 12. face-to-face 
discussions or conferences with people in own organization (.59); 16. office, 
department, or organization files (.48); 3. memos and correspondence (.42); 
15. personal files (.34). This factor involves personal and to a somewhat lesser 
degree print sources, but all are of a "local," informal character. 



* These correlations and loadings are ba?'?d on a four-point scale. Correction 
for coarse grouping would increase the reported value by a factor of 1.19, 

** The first four factors, all with Eigenvalues over 1.0, account for 52.2 per- 
cent. Eleven factors are needed to exceed 80 percent. 

***Figures in parentheses following each factor identification indicate percent 
of total covariance accounted for by the factor. 
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TABLE V.2 FACTOR ANALYSIS - SOURCES 
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5, personal files (.34). This factor involves personal and to a somewhat lesser 
d^^ree print sources, but all are of a "local," informal character. 

Factor III. External Personal Contacts (6.8%). This factor is marked by one 
high loading item and two other items with somewhat lower loadings: 2. telephone 
calls to people in other organizations (.76); 17. face-to-face discussions or con- 
ferences with people in other organizations (.60); and 3. memos and correspondence 
(.44). This factor clearly involves personal contacts with people outside the 
user's organization, primarily through oral communication, but possibly also 
through correspondence. 

Factor IV. Current Awareness Print Sources (5.6%). There are two items with 
appreciable loadings on this factor: 6. educational newsletters, bulletins, an- 
nouncements (.68) and 7. educational journals (.55). Item 9; technical repdrts, 
government publications displays a smaller loading (.37). Factor IV seems to 
identify users who find it useful to read a variety of publications to keep 
current on events in educational areas.. 

Factor V. Professional (Instructional) Awareness and Knowledge (3.6%). While the 
previous factor focuses on print sources , this somewhat weaker factor seems to 
be primarily identified with personal contact sources for maintaining professional 
awareness: 1. workshops , seminars , graduate courses (.53); 14. conventions and 
professional meetings (.49). Note, however, that curriculum materials (.40) and 
journals (.33) have modest loadings which suggest that more formal forms of both 
personal and print sources are loosely clustered (see correlations) to form this 
factor. Factor V seems to have a disciplinary or professional awareness and com- 
■ petence-building orientation while Factor IV seems to have a more general awareness 
character. 

Factor VI. Personal Sources (3.0%). Hhis factor involves a couple of items: 
15. notes and- files in my own office (.61), and 13. personal library (.52). This 
small factor tends to identify the users who prefer not to go beyond their own 
personal written and print sources to find the useful information they need in 
their work. 
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Tto sununarize, usefulness ratings of 18 types of information sources were factor 
analyzed. Six orthogonal factors, accounting for 63 percent of the covar lance 
among the items, were extracted. They depict the following patterning .of 
sources: 

I. Formal Print Sources (Instructional Planning) 

II, Informal Local Sources 

III. External Personal Contacts 

IV. Current Awareness Print Sources 

V, Professional (Instructional) Awareness 
and Knowledge 

VI, Personal Sources, 
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D. INFORMATION SOURCE "INDEXES" 

The correlation and factor analysis results presented above indicate that, due 
to the pattern of intercorrelation among sources, we can substantially reduce 
the number "measures" of source use. However, we chose not to use the factor 
scores themselves and rather have used a priori plans plus the factor analysis 
results to guide creation of somewhat, simpler, more easily interpre table , and 
probably more robust measures,* which are simple averages of several source 
ratings or ratios of two averages. The averages have the advantage of being 
directly comparable with the ratings of individual sources and directly inter- 
pretable in terms of the usefulness scale categories. 

The following table summarizes these results. Again the entries are averages 
for each subaudience. Note especially that the data for ratios are averages 
of the ratios of the two index scores for a. single respondent; these are not 
the same as the ratios of the averages for subaudiences (which the reader may 
wish to compute from the tabled entries) . • 

We note briefly that the differences among the 14 subaudiences are highly sig- 
nificant for every index, a^ not particularly surprising result since all of the 
individual source ratings on which these indexes are based also show highly sig- 
nificant average differences among the subaudiences. Each index will be dis- 
cussed briefly. Indexes based on averages are all presented in the upper part 
of the table, followed by all the ratio indexes to aid visual inspection (since 
the two types of figures differ in their characteristics). However, in the 
following discussion each ratio is discussed immediately following the presen- 
tation of the two averages on which it is based. 

Usefulness of Oral Sources . This index was formed by summing the usefulness 
ratings for six "oral" sources (1. workshops, seminars, graduate courses; 



Factor scores tend to capitalize on chance. By now there is a moderately 
extensive body of research and theory which suggests that m many practical 
applications equal weighting of valid variables leads to results that 
SJnd UD better under cross validation than differential weights (Wainer, 



stand up 

1976; Einhom, 1975; Kaiser, 1970). 
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^^3 QUESTION in. ABOUT THE USEFULNESS OF THE INFORMATION SOURCES VOU USEi INFORMATION SOURCE "INDEXES- 



the previouB page you told us how frequently, you used a number of infonnation sources in 
tion with two important work activities. Now please consider all the activities you 
n and rate this same list of sources in tertns of their usefulness in providinq you with 
formation you need for ai^i part of your work. (Pleay check onn box in each row. ) 



I use T his Source And It Is i 

I Rarely or - 

Nevflr Use Highly Moderately Of Minor 

This Source Useful Useful. Use 

1. ^ 4 3 3 ' 
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TEACH PRIN. OTHER 



verages and ratios based on the 
ources in the nrevious table 
item numbers indicated in 
ar en theses) 



ral Averages 

1, 2, 8, 12, 14, 17) 

rint Averages 

3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 15, 16, 18) 

ral/Print Ratio 

xternal Averages 

2, 10, 17) 

nternal Averages 
5, 8, 12) 

xternal/Internal Ratio 

ormal/Library Averages 

4, 5, 7, 9, 13, 18) 



PRACTITIONERS 



2.79 

2.71 
1.03 

2.58 

3.09 
0.89 

2.98 



3.27 

2.96 
1.14 

2.87 

3.35 
0.88 

2.75 



3.17 

2.91 
1.11 

2.88 

3.27 
0.90 



ADMINISTRATORS 



LEA ISA SEA 



3.44 

3.14 
1.11 

3.12 

3.35 
0.96 

2.85 



3.45 

3.02 
0.92 

3.28 

3.32 
1.13 



3.36 

3.16 
1.08 

3.20 

3.32 
1.00 



2.75 2.87 



HIGHER EDUCATION 



CHIEF INS.R.SO.SC. ED.F 



3.42 

3.05 
1.13 

3.05 

3.50 
0.89 

2.60 



3.16 

3.02 
1.06 

2.80 

3.38 
0.84 

2.77 



2.99 

3.07 
0.98 

2.88 

3.29 
0.89 

3.47 



2.91 

3.01 
0.97 

2.64 

3.18 
0.84 

3.38 



GOVERNANCE 



L.BD. S.BD. S.LEa F. LEG. TOTAL 



3.02 

2.74 
1.15 

2.58 

3.11 
0.89 

2.41 



3.33 

2.99 
1.13 

3.07 



3.27 

2.99 
1.12 

3.21 



3.44 3.25 
0.90 1.01 



2.51 



2.53 



2.90 

2.89 

1,04 

2.93 

3,43 
0.88 

2.55 



P- F- 
Level Value 



3.16 

2.95 
1.09 

2.88 

3.26 
0.90 

2.84 



F-TEST 



18.7 

8.8 
5.9 

12.2 

4.3 
4.1 

*** 19.2 
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2. telephone calls to people in other organizations, 8. telephone calls to 
people in my own organization, 12. face-to-face discussions or conferences 
with people in own organization, 14. conventions, professional association 
meetings, and 17. face-to-face discussions or conferences with people in ' other 
organizations) . This sum was divided by the number of items (six) which brings . 
the measure back to the same usefulness scale used for the original responses 
(1 = Never or Rarely Use, 2 = Of Minor Use, 3 = Moderately Useful, 4 = Highly 
Useful). We find that administrators have the highest averages on this index: 
ISA staff (3.45), LEA staff (3.44), higher education chief administrators (3.42), 
and SEA staff (3.36). Note that even the school building administrator (prin- 
cipals) is high (3.27), although the average for state board members is slightly 
higher (3.33), and this average for principals is matched by state legislators. 
Those on tne low side of this index are: school teachers (2.79) and federal 
legislative aides (2.90). Note that this range (2.90 to 3.45), although highly 
significant, is still relatively narrow and primarily in the "moderately" useful 
or higher rating area. 

Usefulness of Print Sources . This index is an average of eight "print" sourcea 
(3. memos and correspondence, 4. abstracts, indexes, and bibliographies , 6 . edu- 
cational newsletters, bulletins, announcements, 7. educational journals; 9. tech- 
nical reports, government publications, 15. notes and files in my own office, 
-16. office, department, or organization files, and 18. textbooks , reference 
books). In this instance we again find all the administrators scoring relatively 
high, but these subaudlences are joined by all of the higher education subaudiences ; 
SEA staff (3.16), LEA staff (3.14), social scientists (3.07), higher education 
chief administrators (3.05) , institutional researchers (3.02) ISA staff (3.02), 
and educational faculty (3.01). Note that all these averages are closely 
clustered just above 3.0 = Moderately Useful. Teachers are again the subaudience 
with the lowest average (2.71), closely followed by local school board members 
(2.74). Again, as in the case of oral sources, the range for print sources is 
relatively narrow (2.71 to 3.16) and moderately high. 

oral/Print Ratio . These ratios tend to be "ipsative," that is they tend to com- 
pensate for the possible situation where both indexes are relatively high or low; 
; what each ratio highlights is whether users tend to find one type of source 
: distinctly more or less useful than another type. In this case, ratios greater 
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than 1.00 point to greater usefulness , of oral sources than print sources, ratios 
less than 1.00 indicate relatively greater value for print sources. We note that 
with the exception of educational 'faculty (0.97) and/social scientists (0.98), 
all ratios are over 1.00, indicating a higher usefulness for oral sources. The 
highest ratio averages (oral over print) are: local school board members (1.15), 
school principals (1.14), state school board members (1.13), and state legis- 
lators (1.12) . 

Usefulness of External Sources . Items referring to face-to-face discussions, 
telephone calls, and librcuries or resource centers were deliberately listed 
twice, one referring to "in my own organization" (intepnal) and one referring 
to "in other organizations" (external), to gauge the propensity of users to 
seek information through personal contact with individuals insicie or outside 
their organization. The external index is the average of items 2 (telephone 
calls), 10 (libraries or resource centers), and 17 (face-to- face discussions or 
conferences) . Ihe subaudiences who tend to find external contacts most useful 
include: ISA staff (3.28), state legislators (3.21), SEA staff (3.20), LEA 
staff (3*12), state board members (3.07), and higher education chief adminis- 
trators (3.05). Note that although there are minor permutations of the rank 
order, tiiese are the same top six subaudiences as for the "oral index." Two 
of the three items in this "external index" are a subset of those in the oral 
index. Again teachers are low (2.58), but they are tied with local board 
members (rather than federal aides who were second lowest for the "oral 
index"). 

Usefuln6ss of Internal Sources . This index was formed in the same way as the 
"external index," but the items were source item numbers 5, 8, 12. In this 
instance we find a somewhat different group of subaudiences who find sources 
in their own organization useful: higher education chief administrators (3.50) , 
state school board members (3.44), federal legislative aides (3.43), and in- 
stitutional researchers (3.38). The administrators, including school principals, 
closely follow. Again teachers (3.09) and local board membe:.-s (3.11) are low. 
(By now iv is generally obvicas that teachers and local board members tend to 
rate most sources, but not all, of relatively lower usefulness than do most 
other subaudiences . ) | 
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.^tio . »=t. that r-.tlo. over =n. indicate hi*.r u..fu^.s. 

,or ,xt.r..l .ource. ratios una.r on. indicat. hi*er usefulness or internal 
.ourc... only one subaudience ha. a ratio .ubstantially over on., ISA staff 
,1 13>. This group, presu«bl, .because of it. high dagree of interpersonal con- 
tacts with schools and other educational groups, is alone in a high external 
orientation. TWO other subaudiences are approxi«tely evenly balanced b.t..en 
ext.mal and internal: state legislators (1.01) and SE. staff (1.00). Again 
th.se two groups would see. to have substantial need to d.al with persons out- 
side their own agencies. All other subaudienoe. have ratios under on., aia>ough 
the lowest ratio, educational faculty and institutional researchers, is only 



0.84. 



.or^l print .nd libr ary Sourcs. 
average for the following it.™= 4. abstracts, indexes , bxbliographies , 
I re ource center in w own organization, 7. educational Journals, technical 
reports. govem.«nt publications, 13. personal library, 18. textbooks, reference 
boolcs. Noting that these are the traditional sources researchers and scholars 
„se, it is not surprising that w. find that there are Just two groups w.th 
averages on the index substantially over 3.0 . Moderately Useful, namely, social 
scientists (3.47, and educational faculty (3.36, . All other groups score ^.s 
set Of resources of substantially lower usefulness. But note that schoo teachers 
,.98, , "Other" school staff (2.89, , .EA staff (2.8S, , and SEA staff ,2.87, are 
L far below the 3.0 level. Although it should be no surprise, the governance 
: - audiences find the for^l infor^tion sources to be of least (but 'Ot -^what 
^re than "Minor", value, local school board «*ers (2.41, , state schoo board 
^^rs ,2.51, , state legislators ,2.53, , and federal legislative aides (2.55) . 
»ote also that higher education chief administrators ,2.60, and inst.tut.onal 
researchers ,2.77, , although tending to find infom^tion in other print sources 
: (e.g., notes and files, office files, n««.s and correspondence,, find d.st.nctly 
less use of formal print sources in their work. 

susuary. In this chapter we have exa^ned information concerning users' ratings 
IT^usefulness of 18 types of infon-ation sources. Despite major shafts .n 
reference to - • >ulness for all work activities as contrasted to frequency of 
use for the users- »=st important work activities, the 18 information sources 
^tain virtually the same position relative to each other. With very mnor 

er|c — — 
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axceptlonSf questions regarding frequency of use and usefulness of sources tend 
to extract highly similar Information, The differences among the 14 subaudlences 
In their ratings of each Information source are all highly significant statis- 
tically. Subaudlence item averages range from 1.90 (below "Of Minor Use") to 
3,88 (approaching the scale celling of 4^0, "Highly Useful"). 

Generally, the correlations among the 18 sources are not particularly high? 
however, six easily identifiable and Interpretable clusters of sources were 
identified by factor analysis. A priori plans and the factor analysis results 
were used to create several indices which substantially reduce the number of 
information source measures. All the Indices reveal significant and meaningful 
differences among the 14 subaudlences in their tendency to find different types 
of information sources useful in their work. Given the very high correlation 
between usefulness and frequency, we may also generalize that these same patterns 
tend to hpld for frequency of use of sources. 
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CHAPTER VI 

QUESTION IV. ABOUT THE MOST IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS 
OP THE INFORMATION SOURCES YOU PREFER 



A, OVERVIEW 

In th« two previous sections, Information sources were considered from the 
standpoint of frequency of use In connection with users' most important work 
activities and in terms of usefulness for all work activities. In this section, 
the users' two most preferred information sources are identified. Then, respond- 
ents' reasons for selecting these sources are examined. Respondents were also 
asked to describe their degree of isolation from information sources and to 
indicate how frequently they exchange educational information with educators or 
other professionals. 



IV, ABOUT THE MOST IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS OP THE EDUCATION INFORMATION 
SOURCES YOU TREFER 

la. Users have various reasons for preferring the information 
sources they like to use. Please refer to the numbered 
list of sources on the opposite page and note the number 
(1 ** 20} of the two sources you most prefer to use. Please 
mark these two numbers in the boxes at the top of the two 
colUHins on the right. 

lb. Now, for each of these two sources, please rank the reasons 
listed below in order of their Importance to your preference 
for the source . 

2. How would you describe your degree of isolation from information 
sources you would like to have available to you? 

3. How often do educators cr other professionals coto to you for 
information, or do you pixss information on to others relating 
to educational matters? 



Preferred Sources . Three types of "oral" souxces (face-to-face discussions; 
workshops, seminars, graduate courses; and telephone calls) are among the roost 
frequently mentioned preferred sources and account for 46 percent of the first- 
listed preferred sources and 39 percent of the second-listed preferred sources. 
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er sources mentioned by at least 5 percent of ^e respondents include: educa- 
nal journals, personal library, notes and files in own office, library or 
ource center in own organization, and educational newsletters, bulletins, 
announcements . : 

sons for Preferring Sources . Respondents were presented with a list of fifteen 
ricteristics otinfonnatibn sources which might account for their preferences 
I were asked to rank the list of reasons in order of their importance for both 
, first and second preferred source. Given. the highly significant differences 
,ng subaudiences in their ratings of frequency of, . use of sources and usefulness 

sources described in the previous two sections, it came as a surprise that only 
)f'the 30 tests of item differences among the 14 subaudiences were significant. 
i subaudiences did differ significantly in their rankings of the characteristics 

accessibility, accuracy, and opportunity for discussion or exchange of ideas 
th respect to the first preferred source, and on the characteristics of rapid 
sponse, accuracy, responsiveness to particular problems, the reason "keeps 

aware of new developments," and opportunity for discussion or exchange of 
eas with respect t o the second preferred source. 

e more frequently mentioned characteristics (for the first preferred source) are: 
) is likely to have the information I want, (2) is near at hand or easily acces- 
ble, (3) is responsive to my particular problem or question, (4) is easy to use, 
d (5) is usually available when I need it. By contrast, the lowest-ranked 
aracteristics include: (11) provides opportunity for discussion or exchange of 
,eas, (12) is fast in responding, (13) is complete, comprehensive, (14), is free 
• inexpensive, and (15) is objective, impartial, not biased, 

le rankings of the 15 characteristics are slightly different for the two preferred 
mrces. Rank order correlations between pairs of average rankings for each sub- 
idience range from .64 to .85. "One notable difference is the characteristic "is 
isy to use," which ranged from second to eighth place for source one, but is the 
Lrst-ranked characteristic of every subaudience (except, the educational faculty 
lo gave it second place) on their second preferred Source. 

aolation from Information Sources . Respondents were asked to rate their degree 
E isolation f rom -tK§-sbWCg9-ther-would-l±k^ 

Ltematives: (1) not isolated, (2) somewhat isolated, (3) seriously isolated, and 
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(4) almost con5)letely isolated. A chi square test indicates that the 14 sub- 
audiences are not significantly different in their distribution of choices over 
these four alternatives. Percentages based on simple averages over the 1,302 
persons responding to this item indicate that 29 percent checked "not isolated," 
59 percent checked "somewhat isolated," 10 percent checked "seriously isolated," 
and less than 2 percent checked "almost completely isolated."* Hence the 14 
subaudiences are quite similar in their sense of isolation, and only a small 
percentage consider themselves seriously or completely isolated from the infor- 
mation sources they would like to have available. 



"How 



Frequency of Information Exchange. The last question in Section IV asked: 
often do educators or other professionals come to you for information, or do you 
pass information on to others relating to educational matters?" A chi square 
test indicates that there are , highly significant differences among the 14 sub- 
audiences in their frequency of exchange of information. Generally, state 
agency staff, chief administrators of higher education institutions, institu- 
tional researchers, and intermediate service agency staff display the highest 
rates of information exchange, with 70 percent or nore indicating they exchange 
information at least daily or more often. By contrast, state and local school 
board members have the lowest rates of exchange with fewer than 16 percent of 
local board members and 22 percent of state board members exchanging information 
this often. 



The next section of the questionnaire asked respondents to rate their 
satisfaction with current sources with respect to nine general purposes for 
seeking infor mation. Dissatisfaction with current sources is correlated 
-OT~fiilT^^ 
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MOST. PREFERRED INFORMATION SOURCES 

Respondents were referred to the list' of information sbu^^^^ ranked 
for usefulness in Section III of the questionnaire, and they were asked to identify 
the two sources they most prefer to use. Table IV- 1 lists the sources rank ordered 
by the percentage of the responses for both the first and second preferred source. 

Clearly, face-to-face discussions or conferences are the preferred source of infor- , 
ination with 22.6 percent listing this type of source as their most preferred source 
and another 22.9 percent listing it as their second preferred source. Note that 
■internal and external discussions have been combined: 20:1 percent (adjusted for 
non-resporis^e)--marked item 12, face-to-face discussions or conferences with people 
in my own organization as" their,.first preferred source , another 15.8 percent marked 
this item as their second -preferred 'scjurce-.- - Discussions or conferences with people 
in other organizations accounted for only 2.5 percent "of the, first preferred sources 
listed and 7.1 percent of the second preferred sources. ConsequentlyT local (inter- 
nal) face-to-face discussions are preferred to external face-to-face discussions 
by a ratio of nearly 4 to 1. 

Workshops, seminars, and graduate courses are the second most popular source of 
information, accounting for a perhaps surprising 14 percent of the first choices 
and another 6.2 percent of the second choices. 

Telephone calls are third in popularity with just under ten percent marking this 
source as their first choice and a similar percentage marking it as the second 
choice. Again, internal and external calls were combined. The proportions are 
almost equal: 4.7 percent identifying calls to people in own organization and 
5.2 percent identifying calls to people in other organizations for most preferred 
source; and 5.4 percent marking calls to people in own organization and 4.4 percent 
marking calls to people in other organizations on second preferred source. 

These first three types of "oral" sources account for 42.7 percent of the total 
number of choices made. Note that of 15 specific types of sources listed, only 
one other is an oral source: # 14, conventions and professional meetings, which 
accounts for another 3.9 percent of the total number of first and second choices. 
Hence, four types of "oral" sources account for 46.6 percent of all first or 



second preferred sources (48.5% of first preferred sources; 44.8% of second pre- 
ferred sources) . 
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TABLE VI. 1 QUESTION IV.la SOURCES RESPONDENTS IDENTIFIED AS THE TWO 

SOURCES THEY MOST PREFERRED TO USE 

(Sources Ordered by Total Niimber Listing it as First or Second Preferred 
Source. )* 



Item 
Nr. 




Preferred 


Sources 




Source 


First 
% 


Second 
% 


% 


% 


12/17 


Face-to-face discussions or conferences 


22.6 


22.9 


22.8 


22.8 


1 


Workshops, seminars, graduate courses 


14.0 


6.2 


10.1 


32.9 


2/8 


Telephone calls 


9.9 


9-8 


9-8 


42.7 


5/10 


Libraries or resource centers 


9-5 


8.4 


8.9 


51.6 


7 


Educational journals 


a Q 
o . ^ 


/ . O 


' * « 


58.8 


13 


Personal library 


6.9 


6.7 




65.6 


15 


Notes and files in own office 


5.3 


7.9 


6.6 


72.2 


6 


Educational newsletters, bulletins, 
announcements 


6.1 


5.5 


5-8 


78.0 


11 


Curriculum materials 


3.9 


4.4 


4.2 


82.2 


18 


Textbooks, reference books 


3.0 


4.9 


4.0 


86.2 


14 


Conventions and professional meetings 


2.0 


5-9 


3.9 


90.1 


16 


Office, department, or organization files 


1.9 


3-3 


2.6 


92.7 


3 


Memos and correspondence 


2.1 


2.0 


2.0 


94.7 


9 


Technical reports, government publications 


1.2 


1.6 


1.4 


96.1 


. 4 


Abstracts, indexes, bibliographies 


1.2 


1.0 


1-1 


97.2 


19/20 


Other (miscellaneous) sources 


3.6 


2.1 


2.8 


100-0 




N = 


1267 


1261 







* Percentages are adjusted for non-respons e; 4^6 percent did not respond for 
"~"*First Preferred" Source and 5.0 percent dfd not respond~"Eor~Second~Preferfea 
Source. 
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Eleven "print-briented" sources account for the remaining half of the respond- 
ents' choices. Heading this group are libraries, which account for 9.5 percent 
of the first choices and 8.4 percent of the second choices. Internal and external 
libraries and resource centers were combined. There is a strong preference for 
own library or resource center over other libraries or resource centers: 7.8 per- 
cent own versus 1.7\ percent other on first preferred source and P. 2 percent own 
versus 2.3 percent other on second preferred source. Hence , no more than 4 per- 
cent indicate that they use libraries or resource centers outside their own organ- 
ization as first or second preferred sources, but 14 percent do turn to their own 
librciry as c iirst or second choice. 

Following libraries or resource center&.,9Lre a number of specific types of print 
sources (percentages for total of first and second source in parentheses) : edu- 
cational jour.nals (7.2%), personal library (6.8%), notes and files in own office 
(6.6%), educational newsletters, bulletins, announcements (5.8%), curriculum 
materials (4.2%), and textbooks or reference books (4.0%). 

conventions and professional meetings, an "oral" source, appears next. Note that 
only two percent list this source first, but another 5.9 percent list it as second 
preferred source . 

The remaining print sources are: office, department, or organization files (2.6%), 
meftos and correspondence (2.0%), technical reports and government publications 
(1.4%), and abstracts, indexes, and bibliographies (1.1%). Other miscellaneous 
sources were specified by 2.8 percent as a first source and 2.1 percent as a 
second source. 
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C. CHARACTERISTICS OF PREFERRED SOURCES 

After asking respondents to identify the two sources they most preferred to use, 
they were asked to rank a list of 15 reasons (characteristics) for preferring 
each source in order of their importance. The rankings were converted to a 
5-point scale, with 5 indicating a high ranking emd 1 indicating a low ranking for 
the characteristics.* Chi square l.r;sts across the 14 subaudiences for each item 
indicated that only 3 of the 15 chsxacteristics were significantly different for 
the first: preferred source and 5 of the 15 characteristics were signif iccintly 
different for the second source. The subaudience score means for these items 
are displayed in the table on the following page. 

Accessibility (is near at hand or easily accessible) is of substcintial importance 
as the reason for the first source preferences of institutional researchers (4-10), 
and is also of considerable importance to social scientists (3.73) and educational 
faculty (3.78) . The only subaudience that tends to rank accessibility relatively 
low is state school board members (2.73) . 

Accuracy is a characteristic which has different averages among subaudiences on 
both the first and second preferred sources. On the first source, accuracy is. 
of relatively greatest importance to federal legislators (3.62) , and* greater 
importance to local school board members (3.33), LEA administrators (3.21), SEA 
administrators (3.16), and institutional researchers (3-13). Accuracy is of 
relatively lesser importcmce to higher education chief administrators (2.64), edu- 
cational faculty (2.74), school principals (2.85), and social scientists (2-89) - 
Approximately the same groups are relatively high or low in the second source 
rankings, except that ISA administrators are relatively the lowest subaudience in - 
their rankings (2.49) . 

Discussion or exchc iA ge of ideas (provides opportunity for discussion or exchcinge 
of ideas) is also a characteristic where there are differences din the average 



* The rankings were standardized by assigning a score of 5 if the item was ranked 
- 1, 2, or 3; a score of 4 if the item was ranked 4, 5, or 6; a 3 if ranked 7^ 8, 
or 9; a 2 if ranked 10, 11, or 1 2, and a 1 if ranked 13, 14, or 15- If the i tem.. 
~ was not fankea cmdTBewer than 4 items were ranked, it was scored 3- If the 'total 
number of items ranked was between 4 and 6, unrcinked items were scored If the 
number of unranked items was 7 or more, unranked items were scored 1- ^ 7 ' - 



™„ 2 m^MA « « »ST c»«tKs OF m wmm sm^ « ,s«:.™i 

CI,.t.ctBi.to for ^1 So.r^ »d r2 S««=e .iU. Sto^^^^ 

Subaudiences [9302Na0I0) 




SOURCE I 



Accessibility 



• « « f t • • ■ 



Accuracy .. 
Discussion/Exchange 



3.67 
3.01 
2.60 



3.46 
2.85 
3.18 



3.66 
3.19 
2.76 



3.20 
3.21 
2.87 



3.65 
2.87 
3.27 



3.55 
3.16 
3.02 



3.23 
2.64 
3.58 



4.10 
3.13 
2.56 



3.73 
2.89 
2.50 



3.78 
2.74 
2.63 



3.39 
3.33 
3.12 



2.73 
3.07 
3.2/. 



3.52 
3.10 
3.00 



3.56 
3.62 
2.50 



,002 
.016 
.015 



SOURCE II 2 



It2 1 Rapid Response , 



Accuracy 

Responsiveness to Problen 

Current Awareness 

Discussion/Exchange • 



2,63 
3.04 
3,10 
3,24 
2.58 



2,70 
2,85 
3.10 
3.39 
2.96 



2.65 
3.06 
3.11 
3.22 
2.70 



2.78 
3.00 
3.31 
3.38 
2.82 



3.30 
2,49 
3,68 
2,98 
3,29 



3,00 
3.13 
3.55 
3,06 
2.74 



2,89 
2, 

3.78 
3,42 
3.40 



3.02 
3.15 
3.35 
3.26 
3.00 



2.52 
2.93 
3.14 
3.25 
2.38 



2.57 
2.75 
2.94 
3.35 
2.34 



2.67 
3.16 
2.96 
3.30 
3.19 



3.00 
2. 

3.17 
3.85 
3.38 



3.47 
3.05 

3;39 

3.24 
3.06 



3. 

3.22 
2.78 
2.71 
2.57 



.035 
;027 
.040 
.004 
.012 
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rankings of subaudiences for both the*' first and second preferred sources of infor- 
mation. For their nost preferred source of information, the opportunity to discuss 
or exchange ideas is of relatively greatest importance to higher education chief 
administrators (3.58), followed by ISA administrators (3.27), state board members 
(3.24), and school principals (3.18). This characteristic is of relatively less 
importance for federal legislative aides (2.50), social scientists (2.50), institu- 
tional researchers (2.56), and educational faculty (2.63) . A somewhat similar 
pattern of high and low averages Ls seen for the second preferred sources. 

Three characteristics not displaying significant differences among the 14 sub- 
audiences for their first preferred sources are found to be significant for their 
second preferred sources. 

Rapid response (is fast in responding) is relatively more important for the second 
preferred source of information of;; federal legislative aides (3.86), state legis- 
lators (3.47), and ISA administrators (3.30), but this characteristic is rela- 
tively less important for: social scientists (2.52), educational faculty (2.57), 
school teachers (2.63) ; other scbcjl staff (2.65), and local school board members 
(2.67). 

Responsiveness to proble m (is responsive to my particular problem or question) is 
relatively important to most subaudiences, but- is of greater importance to: higher 
education chief administrators (3.78), ISA administrators (3.68), and SEA admin- 
istrators (3.55), and of relatively lesser importance to: federal legislative 
aides (2.78), educational faculty (2.94), and local school board members (2.96). 

Current awareness (keeps me aware of new developments) is of relatively greatest 
importance for state school board members (3.85), but displays averages above 3.0 
for all subaudiences except federal legislative aides (2.71) and ISA administrators 
(2.98). 

The following two tables present the subaudience averages for each of the 15 items 
for both the first and second preferred sources. Since the items displaying 
differences have been discussed, the data in these tables will not be discussed 
specifically. The averages for each subaudience were ranked (over the 15 
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TABLE VI.3 QUESTION IV.lb. ABOUT M MOST IIOTM a!?J"JiCTERISTICS OP THE INFORMATION SOUE 
(All Itetis, First Preferred Source) 


£ES YOU PREFER ' 






PRACTITIONERS 


ADMINISTRATORS 


HIGHER: E 


OUCATI 


ON 




COVER 


NANCE 




Chi 

P-, 
jevel 


QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 


TEACH 


PRIN. 


OTHER 


:-LEA 


ISA 


SEA 


CHIEF 


INS.R. 


S6.SC. 


ED.F. 


I..BD. 


S.BD. 


S.LEu 




This source! 
































is easy to use.. 


3.61 


3.22 


3.32 


3.20 


3.45 


3.30 


2.98 


3.29 


3.53 


3.26 


■j.29 


3.29 


3.65 


3.33 


NS 


is near at hand or easily accessible. 


3.67 


3.46 


3.66 


3.20 


3.65 


3.55 


3.24 


4.10 


3.73 


3.78 


3.39 


2.73 


3.52 




t* 


is fast in responding. ............... 


2.61 


2.64 


2.47 


2.68 


3.02 


3.00 


2.93 


3.24 


2.59 


2.32 


'2.71 


3.00 


3.05 


3.00 


NS 


is free or inexpensive 


2.79 


2.43 


2.53 


2.48 


2.78 


2.50 


2.24 


2.54 


2.63 


2.49 


2.77 


2.57 


2.83 


'2.00 


NS 


is usually available when I need it. . 


3.43 


3.12 


3.24 


3.30 


3.36 


3.30 


2.93 


3.49 


3.69 


3.30 


3.4/ 


•5 no 


J. JU 




NS 


is likely to have the information I 
want. 


3.80 


3.63 


.3.76 


3.49 


3.51 


3.64 


3.70 


3.91 


3.79 


3.49 


3.58 


3.59 


3.78 


4.33 


NS 


is complete, comprehensive 


2.76 


2.44 


,2.82 


2.48 


2.31 


2.69 


2.06 


2.67 


2.68 


2.51 


2.55 


2.72 


2.47 


2.88 


NS 


is authoritative, accurate, reliable. 


3.01 


2.85 


3.19 


3.21 


2.87 


3.16 


2,64 


3.31 


1 on 

2.B9 


i. li 


i.ii 


JiU/ 


1 in 

J.XU 


3 62 


* 


is objective, impartial, noi biased.. 


2.41 


2.38 


2.36 


■2.39 


2.43 


2.48 


■2.14 


2.85 


2.27. 


2.27 


2.33 


.2.85 


,2.95 


2.50 


NS 


is up-to-date 


3.08 


3.50 


3.22 


3.19 


3.28 


3.35 


3.12 


2.98 


2.91: 


J. 48 


,3...P7, 


,3. ,27 


..2.95 


..2.90 


JS 


is responsive to ly, particular 
problem or questions • 


3.16 


3.33 


3.32 


3.54 


3.36 


2.39 


3.84 


3.52 

k 






J.JO 


J. IH 


1 62 


3 12 


NS 


keeps ne aware of new developments... 


2.99 


3.40 


J.17 


3.38 


'3.24 


3.34 


3.14 


2.64 


,3.02 


3.47 


3.30 


3.52 


3.16 


2.12 


NS 


leads me to. other sources 


3.12 


2.93 


2.85 


3.15 


3.20 


3.06 


2.88 


2.77 


3.49 


3.35 


2.88 


2.92 


2.79 


2.88 


NS 


provides for new ideas or different 


3.13 


3.47 


3.02 


3.17 


3.48 


3.09 


3.46 


2.50 


0 00 


t IS 
i.io 


J. 43 




J 1 Wv 


2.38 


NS 


provides opportunity for discussion 
or exchange of ideas. 


2.80 


3.18 


2.76 


2.87 


3.27 


3.02 


3.58 


2.56 


2.50 


2.63 


3.12 


3.24 


3.00 


2.50 


* 




126 


108 


132 


86 


45 


76 


49 


39 


' 42 


43 


43 


21 


16 


5 
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TABI. VI.4 QUESTION IV.lb. ^'T THE .W !.« CHAFACTERISTICS OF ..E ITOTION SOURCES VOU PREFER 
' (All IteinSr Second Preferred soared 



QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 



This source: 

is easy to use 

is near at hand or easily accessible. 

is fast in responding... ■ 

is free or inexpensive.. ■ 
is usually available when I need it., 

is likely to have the information 

1 want.... 

is complete, comprehensive.... 

is authoritative, accurate, reliable, 
is objective, impartial, not biased., 
is up-to-date... 

is responsive to my particular 
problem or question...... 

keeps me aware of new developments., 
leads me to other sources 



TEACH PRIN. 



provides for new ideas or different 
viewpoints ••>•• 



provides opportunity for discussion 
or exchange of ideas... 



PRACTITIONERS 



4.17 
3.75 
2.63 
2.83 
3.50 

3.61 
2.77 
3.04 
2.36 
3.09 

3.10 
3.24 
3.15 

2.50 

2.58 



4,06 
3.38 
2.71 
2.57 
3.1C 

3.36 
2.44 
2.85 
2.72 
3.10 

3.10 
3.39 
3.02 

2.61 

2.95 



OTHER 



4.08 
3.64 
2.65 
2.52 
3.33 

3.50 
2.61 
3.06 
2.79 
3.37 

3.12 
3.22 
3.U 



ADMINISTRATORS 



LEA 



3.96 
3.37 
2.78 
2.4B 
3.17 

3.59 
2.26 
3.00 
2.39 
3.34 

3.31 
3.'38 
3.32 

2.58 

2.B2 



ISA 



4.37 
3.69 
3.30 
2.69 
3.29 

3.65 
2.44 
2.49 
2.66 
3.19 

3.68 
2.98 
3.0B 




SEA 



3.81 
3.58 
3.Q0 
2.71 
3.36 

3.79 
2.69 
3.13 
2.80 
3.30 

3.55 
3.06 
3.00 



HIGHER EDUCATION 



CHIEF INS.R 



4.14 
3.57 
2.89 
2.62 
3.04 

3.51 
2.24 
2.88 
2.28 
3.22 

3.78 
3.42 
3.26 



SO. SO 



3.81 
3.49 
3.02 
2.50 
3.28 

3.15 
2.91 
3.15 
2.58 
3.00 

3.35 
3.26 
3.28 



3.79 
3.68 
2.52 
2.60 
3.77 

3.54 
2.79 
2.93 
2.42 
2.89 

3.14 
3.25 
3.28 



ED.F. 



3.37 
3.37 
2.57 
2.43 
3.39 

3.49 
2.60 
2.74 
2.31 
3.42 

2.94 
3.35 
3.46 



GOVERNANCE 



L.BO, 



3.91 
3.33 
2.67 
2.46 
3.10 

3.62 
2.60 
3.16 
2.23 
3.09 

2,96 
3:30 
3.02 



S.BD. 



4.08 
3.08 
3.00 
2.54 
3.35 

3.50 
2.54 
2.88 
2.89 
3.32 

3.17 
3.65 
3.28 



S.LEa 



Chi 
Square 
P- 

MEgJ Level 



3.84 

3.65 

3.47 

3.10. 

3.70 

3.67 
2.68 
3.05 
2.94 
2.89 

3.39 
3.24 
3.16 



1.38 
3.75 
3.86 
2.38 
3.25 

4.11 
3.50 
3.22 
2.57 
3.11 

2.78 
2.71 
2.43 
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characteristics). See the table on the following page. Rank order correlations 
between the first and second source were con4)uted. These ranged in value from 
.64 to .85, with a median of .76. 

These rankings were sunmed across the 14 siibaudiences for each preference {# ^ ' 
and # 2) and then reranked. The results of the reranking appear in the next 
table.* Since there are relatively few significant differences among the sub- 
audiehces, it seems appropriate to focus first on these overall rankings. To 
facilitate inspection, they are rearranged in the overall rank order for the 
first preferred source. This table indicates "convenience" characteristics 
(likely to have wanted information, accessible, easy to use, usually available) 
rank high for both the first and second preferred source, while comprehensiveness, 
low cost, and objectivity are consistently among the lowest-ranked reasonsjor 
preferring an information source. 



Among the notable discrepancies between rankings of characteristics for the first 
and second preferred sources of information, the characteristic "is easy to use" 
is in fourth place (ranked from 2nd to 8th among the subaudiences) among character- 
istics for the first preferred source, but this characteristic is the first-ranked 
characteristic for the second preferred source for every subaudience (except edu- 
cational faculty, who gave it second place). Another characteristic, "leads me 
to other sources," also jumps in rank (from 10th to 7th) as users turn from their 
first to their second preferred source. (This upward shift in rank order is most 
prominent for institutional researchers and state legislators.) Presumably, if 
users fail to find information with their use of their first preferred source, 
they would have a greater tendency to turn to a source that helps them continue 
their search. 

Two other characteristics display marked down shifts in rankings between the 
first and second preferred source. The characteristic "is responsive to my par- 
ticular problem" drops from third to sixth rank. (This shift is roost noticeable 
among state and loc'l board members and LEA administrators who rank responsiveness 
as especially import t in the first source they prefer to use. and then much 
lower as a characteristic of their second source.) The characteristic "provides 



* in effect, this is an equal weighting for all 14 subaudiences. 



TABLE VI.5 QOESTION IV.lb. ABOUT THE HOST IHPORTAIIT CHARACTERISTICS OP THE INrORHATION SOflRCES MU PREFER 

(Characteristics Rank Ordared Within Subaudience for First and Second Preferred Sources of Inforaation) 



QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 



TEACH FRIN 



PRACTITIONERS 



OTHER 



ADMINISTRATORS 



LEA 



ISA. 



SEA 



HIGHER EDUCATION 



CHIEF INS.R, 



SO.SC 



GOVERNANCE 



L.BD', 



S.BD. 



S.LEG.F,LEa 



. TOTAL ■■ 
; OF 
SOURCES 



Source 



11 12 



This source; 



is easy to 'use 

is near at' hand or easily accessible 

•is fast in responding 

is free or inexpensive 

is usually available when I need it 

is likely to have the information 
I want 

is conpletet comprehensive 
is authoritative, accurate, reliable 
is objective, m^ntid, not biased 
is up-to-date 

is responsive to particular 
prablem or question 

keeps me aware of new developments ' 

leads me to other sources 

provides for new ideas or 
different viewpoints 

provides opportunity for discussion 
or exchange of ideas 



11 



ill 12 



15 



»1 112 



15 11 



10 



13 



12 



11 #2 



14 



11 



11 



II 12 



12 



10 



HI 12 



11 



tl 12 



10 



15 



13 



II 12 



12 



6 
1 

7 

14 

:4 

2 

11 
5 
9 
8 

3 

12 

id 

15 
13 



il 12 



14 



11 



11 



12 *1 12 *1 #2 



3 i 



14 



4 10 



111 #2 



II 12 



9 10 



13 



11 



12 



^72 
48 
156 
186 
74 

20, 
181 
ill 
192 
102 

60 
96 
135' 

108 

139 



Rank Order Correlation (Source II 
and Source 12) = ' 



.76 



.64 



.83 



,72 



.67 



.76 



,73 



.70 



.76 



.fl5 



.71 



.78 



.79 



.90 
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TABLE VI. 6 ' RANK ORDER OP OVERALL RANKINGS OP REASONS F 
INFORMATION SOURCES 


OR PREFERRING 




SOURCES 


REASON FOR PREFERRING 




#2 


is likely to have the information I want ................. 




3 


is near at hand or easily accessible ........... ... v. . . . . . 






iis responsive to my particular problem or question . • • • • • • 


3 


6 




4 


1 










5 


4 


keeps me aware of new developments 


6 

/ 


: 

o 










8 


12 




9 


10 




10 


7 


provides opportunity for discussion or exchange 


.11 


9 




12 
13 
14 
15 


11 
13 
15 
14 
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for new ideas or different viewpoints" is not ranked particularly high (8th rank), 
but shifts markedly downward (to 12th rank). (This shift is most pronounced for 
school principals, 2nd to 13th; and ISA administrators, 4th to 15th.) 
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D. ISOLATION FROM INFORMATION SOURCES 

After completing the ranking of reasons for preferring iriforrnation sources, 
respondents were asked to indicate how isolated they were from information 
sources. The question and the percentages responding to each item alternative 
are found in the top portion of the following table. 

This is one item where there is no significant difference among the responses 
of the 14 subaudiences. The total over the 1,302 responses to this question 
indicates that 29.4 percent describe themselves as "not isolated, I have ready 
access to any source I need." Another 59.1 percent checked the second alter- 
native, "somewhat isolated, I may have to spend a little time or effort to 
obtain the information I need. " Slightly under ten percent (9. 5%) checked 
"seriously isolated, I sometimes forgo using information sources that I would . 
like to use." Less than two percent (i:5%) marked "almost completely isolated, 
I frequently can not get access to the sources I would like to use ."; Combining 
the last two categories leads to the estimate that only 11 percent of these 
educational information , audiences consider themselves seriously or almost com- 
pletely isolated from information sources they would like to have available; 
however, the majority of users (59%) feel "somewhat isolated" and "may have to 
spend a little time or effort to obtain information." 

Since this distribution of ratings appeared familiar, a comparison was made 
with the responses to Question 1.3 concerning the amount of information available. 
Data in the second following table for both amount and dec^ree of isolation are 
based on simple averages over the six subaudiences who responded to Question 1.3 
(teachers, principals, other staff; LEA, ISA, and SEA administrators) . The 
similarity is so great that it would appear that adequacy of information, amount 
of information available, and degree of isolation from sources may amount to the 
same things as far as users are concerned.* 

* in the next chapter (Questionnaire Section V) data regarding users' satisfaction 
with current sources of information for nine types of purposes for seeking in 
formation are presented. Satisfaction is rated on a three-point scale (satis- 
factory, partly satisfactory, unsatisfactory). Degree of non) isolation is 
correlated .27 to .39 with these nine ratings of satisfaction with current 
sources of information for different purposes. The higher correlations^are _ 
with satisfaction with sources for keeping ^ware of new developments and activ- 
ities and for identifying new sources of assistance; the lower correlations are 
for preparing articles, reports, and speeches; for evaluating educational prac- 
tices; and for locating information to provide to others. 



available to you? 



Ouestion IV.3; How. often do educators or other professionals^^ you 
^ to others relating to educational niattets? 



for informati^^nror: do you pass information , 



Nr 



Not isolated. 

Somewhat isolated 

Seriously isolated 

Almost completely isolated 



QUESTIONN/iiRE ITEM 



IV, 2t Degree of Isolation 



IV, 3 i Frequency of Information 
Exchange , 



(1) several times daily..... 

(2) At least daily < 

(3) At least weekly ... 

(4) At least monthly 

(5) Less often , 
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TABLE VI. 8 COMPARISON OF RATINGS OF AMOUNT OF INFORMATION 
AVAILABLE AND DEGREE OF ISOLATION FROM 
INFORMATION SOURCES FOR SOIOOL PRACTITIONERS 
AND LEA, ISA, AND SEA ADMINISTRATORS 


QUESTION 1.3: 

Amount of Information Available 


QUESTION IV. 2: 

isolation from Infojnnation 


• 

Very adequate 26.2 
Somewhat adequate 56.3 
Somewhat inadequate 14 . 0 
Very inadequate 3.5 


., ^ . .. ^. . ■ ■■ 

Not isolated 28.4 

Somewhat isolated 61.0 

Seriously isolatedf 9.5 

Almost completely 

isolated i • ^ 
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E. FREQUENCY OF INFORMATION EXCHANGE 

This section of tha questionnaire was concluded with the question: "How often 
do educators come to you for information, or do you pass information on to 
others relating to educational matters?"* Data on this question (Question IV. 3) 
is reported in the lower portion of the first table in Section D. The chi square, 
test indicates that there are highly significant differences among the 14 sub- 
audiences in their reported frequencies of information exchange. Generally, 
administrators (including higher education chief administrators and institutional 
researchers) report the highest frequencies. Nearly 86 percent of the SEA admin- 
istrators and 80 percent of the institutional researchers exchange, information at 
leatst daily or more often. By contrast, only 16 percent of the local school 
board .members and 21 percent of the state school board members report this high 
a frequency of education-related information exchange. 

Among the practitioners, there are statistically significant differences between 
aJl three pairs of subaudiences, with frequency of exchange highest for "other" 
staff, intermediate for school principals, and least for teachers. 

Amona the administrators, the rate of information exchcinge is significantly 
higher for SEA than for LEA staff, but there is no difference between ISA and 
staff . 

Among the higher education audiences, the administrators (chiefs and institu- 
tional researchers) show significantly and markedly higher frequencies of in- 
formation exchange than do the educational faculty and the social scientists. 

Among the governance audience, legislators and aides engage in significantly more 
frequent exchange than do school board members. 



* The field interview study investigated frequency, numbers, and types of persons 
who came to users or to whom users passed information. These data indicate 
that the majority of educational information users are heavily engaged in the 
exchange of information with a wide variety of types of persons. 
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CHAPTER VII 

QUESTION V. ABOUT YOUR PURPOSES FOR SEEKING INFORMATION 



A. OVERVIEW 



The field interview schedule included a list of 19 purposes for seeking infor- 
mation. Based on factor analysis of these items, the mail survey list was 
reduced to nine items which respondents were asked to rate in terms of their 
need for information and their satisfaction with current sources of informa- 
tion with respect to these nine purposes. 



V. ABOUT YOUR PURPOSES FOR SEEKING INFORMATION 

Users need information for many different purposes. For each purpose 
listed below, please indicate your degree of need for, and your satis- 
faction with currently available sources of information by checking one 
of the boxes for need and one of the boxes for satisfaction associated 
with each purpose. 



Need for Information . The rated levels of need for information among the 14 sub- 
audiences are statistically significant for eight of the nine purposes. Overall, 
the purpose which shows the greatest need for information is keeping aware of 
developments and activities in education. The second most important need for 
information is witJi respect to finding specific answers to questions arising 
in relation to the respondents' work. The majority of the subaudiences indicate 
that they have great need for information for these purposes. By contrast, most 
subaudiences have only moderate or small need for information in order to pre- 
pare reports, articles, or speeches. 

Satisfaction with Current Sources of Information . Satisfaction regarding each 
of the nine listed needs is typically between "satisfactory" and "partly satis- 
factory There are few differences among the 14 subaudiences in their average 
ratings of satisfaction with current sources of information for any of the nine 
purposes. Greatest satisfaction is indicated for keeping aware of developments 
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and activities, and least satisfaction is indicated for evaluating educational 
practices or products . 

Because the nine purposes were selected as relatively independent factor "marker" 
variables, the intercorrelations among ratinvjs of need for information are rela- 
tively low (r = .08 to .38). The intercorrelations for satisfaction with current 
sources of information are substantially larger (r = .30 to .53). Factor anal- 
ysis suggests that there is a "general" satisfaction factor which also has .a 
significant loading on Question IV'. 2 (isolation from information sources). 
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B. NEED FOR INFORMATION 

Need for information with respect to each of the nine purposes was rated on a 
three-point scale (1 • Great, 2 - Moderate, 3 « Small). With the exception of 
one item, there are statistically significant differences among the 14 sub- 
audiences in their average rated need for information for all purposes. Despite 
these differences there were some strong similarities in the general patterns of 
needs across most subaudiences. 

Keeping aware of developments and activities in education is the purpose for 
which virtually every audience (except federal legislative aides) expresses 
great need. This purpose is either the first or second highest ranking in need 
for information for all other subaudiences . 

Finding answers to specific questions is the second highest need overall. This 
is the highest ranking need for federal legislative aides (1.10) and institu- 
tional researchers (1.22). Relative to other purposes, the practitioners and 
state board members tend to rate this purpose lower (fourth or fifth rank among 
the nine purposes ) . 

Identifying new sources of assistance for improving my work is relatively 
in^rtant for all audiences except those concerned with governance. 

Developing alternative.- approaches to solving problems in my work is the one 
purpose where there is no significant difference in the chi square test across 
the 14 subaudiences. 

The next three purposes have identical equal weight averages for the total sample 
(1.74), however, there are significant differences among the subaudiences in 
their relative need for information. 

Identifying new educational programs, materials, methods, or procedures is 
especially important to "practice-oriented" subaudiences. This purpose is the 
second or third highest need for all practitioner subaudiences, for educational 
faculty, and for LEA and ISA administrators. However, it is the lowest-ranking 
need for legislators and aides and for institutional researchers, and is sixth- 
or seventh-ranking for SEA administrators, higher education chi of administrators, 
and local school board members. o O >fl 




TABLE VII.l Jl'ESIIOli V. ABOUT VOOR PUHPOSES TOR StiEltllW 



U«rBnMdln{cn«tlon iori«ydilferent p«poiei. Por eac p poM lliU^^ 
d.qre« of naid for. >nd vQi»r satiitaotion with mrently iv.ilibli lourcM of i foriMtlon by chicking on. 
TCT;:n7.> itnd m of thi boxfl! for MtUfaetlon anoclatid witliiMh purpon. 




(31 
14) 
iS) 
(6) 

(71 
(8) 
(9) 



PURPOSE 

To halp p» toi : 

Keep aware of developnsnta and activ' 
itl«s In education 

Keep aware of who is knowledgeable in 
a subject or problem area 

Identify new sources of assistance 
for improving iiiy work 

Identify new educational programs, 
materials, methods, or procedures 

Evaluate educational practices or 
products 

Develop alternative approaches to 
solving problems arising in my work 

Find answers to specific questions 
arising in relation to i/ work 

Locate information to provide to 
others : 

Prepare reports, articles, or 



PRACTITIONERS 



1.42 

i.as 

1.91 
1.50 
1.88 
1,65 

I'.n 

2.16 

2.65 

200 



1.27 

1,83 

1.58 

1.51 

1.61 

1.54 

'l'.59 

1.86 

2.30 
183 



1.40 

1.80 

1.46 

1.52 

1.88 

1.59 

1.58 

1.61 

2.34 
208 



ADHINISTRAm: 



1.26 

1.64 

1.55 

1.53 

1.70 

1.56 

1.43 

1.62 

1.84 
116 



1.17 

1.62 

1.48 

1.44 

1.62 

1.54 

1.43 

1.51 

2.14 
63 



1,42 
1.60 
1.58 
1.70 
1.71 
1.52 
1.39 
1.48 

i:8s 

115 



HIGHER EDUCATION 



1.25 

1.60 

1.54 

1.56 

1,50 

1.48 

1.37 

1.91 

1.96 
67 



1.46 
1.66 

i. 

1.56 

2.02 

1.85 

1.56 

1.22 

1.53 

1,65 
54 



1.28 

1.74 

1.60 

1.68 

'1.78 

1.68 

1.56 

1.79 

1.75 
67 



1.22 



1.49 

1.38 

1.83 

1.67 

1.49 

1.81 

2.08 
63 



GOVERNANCE 



1 * Great 

2 • Nodiiiti 

3 * Snill 



Chi 
EQUALlSquart 



1.56 

1.86 

1.81 

2.00 

1.73 

1.78 

1.64 

2.08 

2.63 
89 



1.18 

1.85 

1.68 

1.85 

1.44 

1.52 

1.59 

2.09 

2.15 
33 



1.23 

1.52 

1.82 

2,24 

1.96 

1.59 

1.35 

1.58 

2.08 
25 



1.70 
1.90 
1.70 
2.40 
1.80 
1.90 
1.10 
l.f*0 
l.V/ 



1.34 
1.74 
1.51 
1.74 
1.74 
1.61 
1.46 
1.76 
Vll 



It* 



M 



to 



NS 



Uli 
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Keeping aware of who is knowledgeable in a siabject or problem area displays a 
barely significant difference (P<.05, which might wash out with a more exact 
test) , and aside from state legislators who rate this purpose 1.52 (third- 
ranking among the nine purposes) , the remainder of the ratings for need are in 
a narrow range (1.60 - 1.90). For most subaudiences this purpose is sixth or 
seventh among the ranking of the nine purposes. 

Evaluating educational practices or products displays a Icirger range (1.44 - 
1.96). Relative to the other eight purposes, evaluating practices or products 
is second-ranking for state school boards, third-ranking for local boards, and 
fourth-ranking for chief administrators. This purpose is sixth- to eighth- 
ranking for all other subaudiences. 

Locating information to provide to others is a very low-ranking (sixth to ninth 
rank) purpose for most subaudiences, but it ranks second or third among the nine 
purposes for SEA administrators, institutional researchers, and federal legis- 
lative aides; fourth for state legislators; and fifth for ISA administrators. 

Preparing reports, articles, or speeches is the purpose for which most sub- 
audiences have least need. With the sole exception of federal legislative 
aides (1.60), where this purpose is tied for second place (with locating inforroa- 
tion to provide to others), none of the other audiences rate this purpose higher 
than seventh among the nine purposes, and ten of the 14 subaudiences assign it 
the lowest rating of all nine purposes foriseeking information. 
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pV SATISFACTION WITH CURRENT SOURCES 

The same nine purposes were rated in terms of satisfaction (1 = Satisfactory, 
2 = Partly Satisfactory, 3 = Unsatisfactory) . In this case, only two of the 
nine items display significant differences'' across the 14 subaudiences, and both 
are so marginally significant that the differences might not stand if more exact 
tests were made. Overall, greatest satisfaction is indicated (1.58) for keeping 
aware of developments and activities in education (this is also the purpose with 
greatest overall need for information). Next highest satisfaction with current 
sources of information (1.68) is for preparing reports, articles, and speeches 
(but this is the purpose with least overall need for information). Third in 
overall rated level of satisfaction is locating information to provide to others 
(1.71), and fourth is finding answers to specific questions (1.74). Prom this 
point on, the rating averages are closer to the "partly satisfactory" category: 
sixth is identifying new educational programs, materials, method.s, or procedures 
(1.77), seventh is identifying new sources of assistance for ini)roving my work 
(1.88); eighth is developing. alternative approaches to solving-problems arising 
in my work (1.94), and last is evaluating educational practices or products 

(1.96). 
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TABLE VII.2 QUESTION V. ABOUT MR PURPOSES FOR SEEICNG INFORMATION * SATISFACTION 

Users need information for many different purposes. For each purpose listed below, please 
indicate your degree of need for, and your satisfaction with currently available sources of 
information by checking one of the boxes for need and one of the boxes for satisfaction associated 



1 = Satisfactory 

2 = Partly Satisfactory 

3 = Unsatisfactory 



> 


PRACTITIONERS 


ADMINISTRATORS 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


, GOVERNANCE 


EQUAL 
WT 

AVRG. 


Chi 
Square 

P- 
Level 




onESTTQNNATRE ITEM 


TEACR 


PRIN 


OTHER 


LEA: 


ISA 


SEA 


CHIEF 


INS R 


SO sc 


ED.F. 


L.BD. 


S.BD. 


S.LEG, 


P. LEG, 




PURPOSE 




































To help me to: 


































(1) 


Keep aware of developments and activ- 
icxes in eaucau].on 


1 


1 fin 


1 Sfi 




1 fifi 

1.00 


1 fi9 


1 iiJ 


1 47 

1. 4 r 


l.uo 


1 fi9 


1 

1. 4 J 


1 Sfl 

1. jO 


1 69 

1. 04 


1 60 

l.QU 


1.58 


NS 


(2) 


Keep aware of who is knowledgeable 
in a subject or problem area 


1 lA 
i. /4 


i.OU 


1. /O 


i. /4 




1.00 


1 fll 
i.Oi 


1«0Z 


It 04 


1. Ij 


1 fi9 


1.0 / 


1 

1. J7 


1. ju 


1.75 


NS 


(3) 


Identify new sources of assistance 
for improving my work 


I.dU 


1.0/ 




1. lo 






1.77 


l«o4 


9 


1.04 


1« Ij 


1 ' PI 

l.ol 


1« / 1 


9 nn 


1.88 




(4) 


Identify new educational programs, 
materials, methods,- or procedures 


1.74 


1.75 


1.73 


i.74 


1.94 


i.ai 


1.85 


1.69 


1.82 


r.86 


1.64 


1.62 


1.73 


1.90 


1.77 


NS 


(5) 


Evaluate educational practices or 
proQucts 


1 05 
1. 






1. ou 




1. 00 


9 OQ 


1. 70 


1. OJ 


1. uO 


] 76 




1. 7 J 




1.96 


NS 


(6) 


Develop alternative approaches to 
solving problems arising in my work 


1.87 


1.97 


1.92 


1.89 


2.03 


1.97 


2.16 


1.87 


.1.94 


1.94 


1.6i) 


2.12 


1.92 


1.80 


1.94 


NS 


(7) 


Find answers to specific questions 
arizing in relation to my work 


1.76 


1.85 


1.72 


1.65 


1.75 


1.76 


1.82 


1.86 


1.80 


1.75 


1.63 


L70 


1.67 


1.70 


1.74 


NS 


(8) 


Locate information to provide to 
others 


1.74 


1.81 


1.73 


1.64 


1.80 


1.71 


1.74 


1.82 


1.76 


1.84 


1.57 


1.81 


1.60 


1.43 


1.71 


NS 


(9) 


Prepare reports, articles, or 
speeches 


1.71 


1.81 


1.74 

» 


1.67 


1.73 


1.67 


1.71 


1.51 


L6B 


1.67 


1.49 


1.67 


1.60 


1.80 


1.68 


* 




(Locate information to provide 
to others ) N - 


142 


127 


162 


83 


46 


91 


51 


38 


55 


63 


68 


16 


20 


7 








(All other purposes) N > 


201 


178 


198 


116 


65 


112 


68 


53 


66 


51 


84 


32 


25 


10 
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VII-8 



PATTERNS OF RELATIONSHIPS AMONG RATINGS OF NEED FOR INFORMATION AND 
SATISTACTION WITH CURRENT SOURCES OF ^INFORMATION ■ : y---^-:}-':.-- 



; .The followinq tablo displays the correlations among the ratings of need for 
i.vW.rmahio.Knind satisfaction with current sources of information for each of 
the nine p^ses for seeking information. The correlations with ratings of 
isolation from sources (Question IV. 2) are. also listed. (Note, the scales fot 
satisfaction and isolation have been reversed to reduce the nuinber of negative 

"correlations). Since the need and satisfaction ratings are each based on three- 
point scales , the reported correlations are attenuated due to coarse grouping 
of the three-point scale categories.* 

Although the correlations among the ratings of need for information are all 
positive and statistically significant, most are of modest size ranging from 
.08 to .38 (if corrected for coarse grouping, the range is .11 to .52). Among 
the higher correlations are the following: Those who have a need to keep aware 
of developments and activities also tend to need information- about who is 
knowledgeable. in a subject or problem area, and for information to identify new 
^ programs, materials, methods, or procedures. Those who have a need for inf or- 
ation to develop alternative approaches to solving problems arising in their 
work also tend to need information to find answers to specific problems arising 
in their work. Those who need information to find answers in their own work 
•also tend to need to locate information to provide to others. Those who need 
• information to provide to others also tend to need information to prepare reports, 
articles, and speeches. 

Among the lowest correlations are the relations between need for information to 
identify new program s, materials , methods , or procedures and the need for infor- 
mation to find answers to specific questions or to prepare reports, articles, 
or speeches. , 

The intercorrelations among the ratings of satisfaction with current sources of 
information are substantially higher thai, the ratings for need, with correlations 

* The Peters and Van Voorhis correction would increase the reported values by 
,. , approxlLtely 1.36. Correlations with the four-point isolation scale would 
be increased by a factor of 1.27. 
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TABLE VII.3 CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MINGS OF NEED FOR INFORMATION AND SATISFACTION WITH SOURCES OP INFORMATION FOR' NINE 
PURPOSES.FOR SEEKING INFORMATION 

(Note, satisfaction and isolation scales have been reversed to: avoid negative correlations; decimals omitted.) 

» ■ Variables 





■H 
U 


01 


02 


03 


04 


05 


06 


07 


08 


09 


10 


11 


12 


13 


1 A 

14 


1 C 

15 


1 C 

16 


1 T 

1/ 


1 0 

18 


1Q 


Need -Awareness Development 




- 


34 


27 


38 


26 


25 


19 


21 


17 


05 


08 


01 


06 


,06 


07 


10 


10 


09, 


|oi 


Need -Who Is Knowledgeable . . 


02 


34 


- 


29 


15 


20 


23 


22 


21 


25 


01 


08 


06 


04 


06 


04 


03 


03 


05 


00 


Need -Identify New Sources Of Assistance 


03 


27 


29 


- 


32 


19 


36 


18 


19 


1,5 


13 


18 


18 


12 


13 


16 


18 


13 


13 


■12 


Neef -Identify New Programs, Etc. 


04 


38 


15 


32 


- 


30 


19 


09 


14 


08 


07 


07 


03 


09 


03 


05 


08 


08 


09 


-07 


Need -Evaluate Practices. . 


05 


26 


20 


19 


30 


- 


24 


12 


16 


17 


07 


07 


09 


09 


16 


10 


08 


05 


05 


■di 


Need -Develop Alternatives 


06 


25 


23 


36 


19 


24 


- 


38 


20 


16 


08 


12 


13 


10 


06 


17 


13 


07 


10 


■04 


Need -Find Answers : 


07 


19 


22 


18 


09 


12 


38 


" 


36 


26 


03, 


04 


06 


07 


02 


05 


07 


05 


01 


■02 


Need -Locate Information 


08 


21 


21 


19 


14 


16 


20 


36 


- 




03 


07 


02 


02 


-02 


02 


02 


00 


02 


■03 


Need -Prepare Reports, Articles 


09 


17 


25 


15 


08 


17 


16 


26 


35 


- 


03 


06 


04 


05 


01 


01 


03 


-01 


00 


02 


Satisfaction -Awareness Development 


10 


05 


04 


13 


07 


07 


08 


03 


03 


03 




53 


46 


45 


34 


38 


31 


31 


30 


■39 


Satisfaction -Who Is Knowledgeable 


11 


08 


08 


18 


07 


07 


12 


04 


01 


,06 


53 




50 


39 


37 


39 


39 


38 


37 


31 


Satisfaction -Identify New Sources Of Assistance 


12 


01 


06 


18 


03 


09 


13 


Ofi 


02 


04 


46 


50 




52 


39 


50 


42 


36 


32 


35 


Satisfaction -Identify New Programs, Etc. 


13 


06 


04 


12 


09 


09 


10 


07 


02 


05 


45 


39 


52 




45 


39 


35 


37 


33 


32 


Satisfaction ^Evaluate Practices.. 


14 


06 


06 


13 


03 


16 


06 


02 


-02 


01 


34 


■37 


39 


45 




45 




33 


34 


27 


Satisfaction -Develop Alternatives 


15 


07 


04 


16 


05 


10 


17 


05 


02' 


01 


38 


.39 


50 


39 


45 




51 


36 


35 


32 


Satisfaction -Find Answers 


16 


10 


03 


18 


08 


08 


13 


07 


02 


03 


31 


39 


42 


35 


35 


51 




47 


41 


32. 


Satisfaction -Locate Information 


17 


10 


03 


13 


08 


05 


07 


05 


00 


-01 


31 


38 


36 


37 


33 


36 


47 




50 


29 


Satisfaction -Prepare Reports, Articles 


18 


09 


06 


13 


09 


05 


10 


01 


02 


00 


30 


37 


32 


33 


34 


35 


41 


SO 




27 


Isolation From Sources 


19 


01 


00 


-12 


-07 


-04 


-04 


-02 


-03 


02 


39 


31 


35 


32 


27 


32 


32 


29 


27 





ranging from .30 to .53 (corrected for coarse grouping from .40 to .72) . The 
[ratings of (non) isolation from sources are also substantially correlated with 
all the satisfaction ratings (.27 to .39; corrected, .37 to .53). Factor anal- . 
ysis of these ratings (not reported) indicates that one factor will account for 
much of the intercorrelation among the satisfaction ratings. The "isolation 
from sources of information" variable (Question IV. 2) also displays a substantial 
loading on this general satisfaction factor. 

Note finally, there are no strong correlations between ratings of need and ratings 
of satisfaction. The correlations range from -.02 to .18. (The highest corre- 
lation, .18, indicates that those who most need information to identify new 
sources of assistance tend to be least satisfied with sources of information for 
identifying who is knowledgeable, for identifying new sources, and for finding 
answers; however, none of these relationships, even when corrected for coarse 
grouping, account for more than six percent of the covariation.) 
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^B. SUMMARY 

Ne^d for information varies markedly by type of user and purpose for seeking 
information, with sxibaudience averages ranging from 1.17 (great need) for 
infonnation to keep aware of developments and activities in education among ISA 
administrators to 2.65 (small need) for information to prepare reports, articles, 
or speeches among school teachers. Significant differences among subaudience 
averages were foxind for eight of the nine purposes listed in the questionnaire. 
Because the items were selected to represent different kinds of needs, tJie 
intercorrelations among the ratings are not strong, but all are positive and 
significantly different from zero. Some needs for information are more closely 
related to each other than are others. 

Satisfaction with current sources of information appears to be a more unitary 
condition that is more highly correlated among purposes, varies less from 
purpose to purpose, and exhibits smaller differences among s\ibaudiences. Satis- 
faction with current sources of infojnnation for different purposes is also 
significantly related to ratings of (non) isolation from information sources 
users would like to have available to them. 
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QUESTION VI. 



CHAPTER VIII 



ABOUT YOUR PROBIiBMS IN ACQUIRING 
AND USING EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION 



A. PROBLEMS IDENTIFIED IN THE MAIL SURVEY 

Although the field interviews with key persons in education had provided in- 
formation about problems users encoiintered, their problems had been so diverse 
in character and based on such small samples that we lacked confidence in our 
ability to create an effective structured set of responses for this area of 
investigation. Consequently, the key questions in this area were open-ended. 



VI. ABOUT YOUR PROBLEMS IN ACQUIRING AND USING EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION 

With respect to all the tasks you have worked on over the last year ^ 
did you have any unusually serious difficulty locating, obtaining or 
using information which you critically needed in your work in educa- 
tion? (If your answer is "no," proceed to Question VII; if your 
answer is "yes," please answer the following two questions. 

1. Would you explain the difficulty? 

2. Can you offer a posisxble solution to the problem? 



The response rates for this write-in question were low, ranging from 10 percent 
for teachers to 40 percent for federal legislative aides, with an overall aver- 
age of 17 percent. Generally the practitioners were least ready to identify 
problems, while federal legislative aides and institutional researchers wer6 
most ready. A total of 224 responses were made. These were analyzed for con- 
tent and then classified into the several categories listed in the following 
table. Overall, 75 percent of the problems dealt with difficulties with informa- 
tion sources, 15 percent were associated with problems in user capacity to find 
information, and 10 percent were unclassifiable. 

Information Base . Among the problems concerned with information sources, 30 per- 
cent of all problems dealt with information collection: 13 percent indicated 
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TABLE VIII.l 



TXPES OF PROBIMS IDEmFIED BY SUBADDIENCES IN ACQUIOG MO USING ^^^^^^ 
QUESTION VI. ABOUT YOUR PRDBI£HS IN ACQUIRING AND USING EDUCATIONAL INFOM^ 

With respect to air the tasks you have worked on over the last^ year/ did you have any unusually serious difficulty 
locating, obtaining, or using information which you critically needed in your work in education? 
1. would you explain the difficulty? 2. Can you offer a possible solution to the problem? 



ADMINISTRATORS 



HIGHER EDUCATION 




1. 



6. 



DIFFICULTIES WITH INFORMATION 



Information Collection 



a. Information is scarce or does not 
exist 

b. Inadequate character 



Information Organization, Analysis, 



Retrieval 



a. Insufficient indexing or catalog- 
ing? not retrievable 

b. Not adequately summarized, organ- 
ized, synthesized, or analyzed..' 

Access/Dissemination 



a. Not distributed widely or fre- 
quently 

b. Inaccessible locally 

c. Resistance or refusal 



DIFFICULTIES WITH USER 



Don't have money, time, qualified 
personnel to search 

Don't know where to look for informa' 
tion..... 



UNCLASSIFIABLE. 



TOTAL RESPONSES 
Percent of Subaudience Sample 



1 



21 

10.2 



5 



18 

9.5 



6 



28 

13.3 



0 



21 

17.6 



2 



14 

21.5 



2 



29 

24.8 



2 

10 



2 



9 

13.0 



I 



20 

36.4 



1 



17 

10.3 



0 



15 

23.4 



3 



15 

15.5 



0 



0 



7 

20.6 



6 

21.4 



0 



4 

40.0 



30 
38 



(55) 

23 
32 

(44) 

17 
17 
10 



M 

21 
13 



(23) 



224 
16.9 



13 
17 



(25) 

10 
14. 

(20) 

8 
8 
4 



(15) 



(10) 
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that their primary problem was that the kind of information they sought was 
scarce or non-existent (e.g., a new area of policy has not been developed); 17 
percent indicated that although information existed, it was inadequate for 
their pvirpose, e.g., not up-to-date, of low quality, or unreliable. Some com- 
plained that they would need more direct contact with the original sources 
(e.g., talk to teachers) to check on details. 

Organization, Analysis, Retrieval * Some 25 percent of all problems dealt with 
information organization, analysis, or retrieval: ten percent indicated that 
their primary problem was that the information they sought was inadequately in- 
dexed, cataloged, or otherwise not retrievable (these users called for more list- 
ings in ERIC, better catalogs, or reference lists); 14 percent indicated that 
their major problem was that the information they needed was not adequately stim- 
marized, organized, synthesized, or analyzed in useful ways (several of these 
complaints referred to the unrelated mass of educational information; they 
called for ways of centrally locating related information so that users would 
have to go to fewer sources to find what they wanted, and for ways of organizing 
information around user-oriented themes, topics, or problems). 

Access and Dissemination . Twenty percent of the problems were classified into 
one of three areas under this heading: eight percent indicated that useful or 
vital information is not distributed widely or frequently (newsletters were 
suggested as useful solutions for this type of problem) ; another eight percent 
complained that the information was inaccessible locally, that 5J.though~"it 
existed! , it was located too far from the user or was not easily deliverable 
where and when the user needed it; another four percent (ten respondents) cited 
instances where there had been resistance, lack of cooperation, slowness in 
giving information, or outright refusal to supply information. 

Difficulties with User Capacity . The 15 percent of the problems classified in 
this area fall into two major categories: nine percent of the problems were con- 
cerned with the fact that the user didn't have funds, time, or qualified personnel 
to search for needed information, six percent complained that they didn't know 
where to look for (unusual) information they needed., 

Generally, the frequencies for the cross tabulations of subaudiences by type of 
problem are too small to attach any reliable significance to individual cell 
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entries. However, we note the following: school principals, LEA, and SEft 
administrators are somewhat more prone to con^ledn about scarce or non-existent 
information." Ten of the 20 difficulties mentioned by institutional researchers 
dealt with the problem of the inadequate character of information and data they 
needed. This is also the only complaint of federal legislative aides. Social 
scientists are more prone than others to identify indexing, cataloging, and 
retrieval problems. Several of the subaudiences (e.g., teachers, LEA and SEA 
administrators, higher education chief administrators, and state legislators) 
are somewhat concerned about analysis and summarization. Distribution is a 
special complaint of institutional researchers. Lack of local access is a 
problem especially for "other" school staff and for social scientists. Teachers 
and other staff are slightly more prone to complain of lack of time, funds, or 
personnel to search for information, while SEA and "other" school staff also 
are slightly more prone to identify difficulties in knowing where to look for 
information. 
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B. COMPARISON WITH THE FIELD SURVEY OF USERS 

In the field interviews, users were asked to relate an incident where they 
were unsuccessful in finding the information they needed. Even ^ in this direct 
face-to-face interview situation, only 42 percent gave an answer (compared to 
17% in the mail survey). Volume I reports the far more detailed analysis of 
the series of questions and probes which were used in the analysis of those 
"unsuccessful critical incidents." In the following table, we briefly summarize 
some comparable categories. , 

The two sets of data were independently analyzed; consequently, the categories are 
not quite the same. Moreover, the more detailed incidents related in the field 
.interviews lead to multiple categorization, while virtually all of the difficulties 
described in the mail survey dealt with only one type of problem; so the problem 
categories are mutually exclusive. After adjusting the field interview data to 
also equal 100 percent, we note that the two sets of data are roughly comparable. 
The major difference is that a larger percentage of the field interviewees in- 
dicated that they didn't know how to find the information they were searching 
for (18% versus 6%) . 
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TABLE VIII. 2 COMI^ARISON OF MAIL AND FIELD INTERVIEW DATA 
REGARDING PROBLEMS IN OBTAINING INFORMATION 





Field Interviews 
(N = 58) 


Mail 
Survey 
(N = 224) 
(Mutually 
Exclusive) 


• Differ- 
ence 




Raw %* 


Ad J US UcU 

to "100** 


Raw 


% 




Believed the information they 


21% 


15% 


*T3% 




2% 




26% 


18% 


6% 




12% 


Complained of inadequate retrieval 


14% 


10% 


10% 




0% 


Complained information was 


9% 


6% 


4% 




2% 


Ca 1 -hVio 1 TTFnrmat T nn "tH^v obtained 


38% 


26% 


17%-] 






(not adequately analyzed. 






14%J 


31% 


5% 


Said further search was not feasible.. 


36% 


25% 








(information is not 






8%-| 






(information is inaccessible 






8% 


25% 


0% 


(don'c have money, time, or 






9%- 







* Field survey categories are not mutually exclusive; adjusted percentages total 
100% to afford more direct comparison with the mutually exclusive categories of 
the mail survey. 
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CHAPTER IX I 
QUESTION VII. ABOUT THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS YOU TURN TO 

' . ' • i ■ 



A, INTRODUCTION ; 

The field interview study had indicated that educational information users turn 
to a wide variety of persons and organizations in their search for information, 
and that users tend to follow fairly regular patterns in the sequence of* sources 
they use. This section of the mail questionnaire was designed to identify the 
sequence of use of the more typical types of persons or orgcinizations users turn 
to when they seek advice or information in their work. 



VII. ABOUT THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS YOU TURN TO 

■ . " ] ' " ■ '■■ 

1. Besides the technical sources of information listed earlier, 
educators often avail themselves of human cind organizational 
sources. When you are confronted with a specific problem, 
from which of the following human and organizational sources 
would you typically seek advice or information in your work? 

Please mark the first source you would usually turn to with 
a 1 in the box beside the source. Mark the second with a 2, 
and so on for as many sources as you^ typically use. (Note, 
if your work is such that it is hard- to describe a typical 
sequence of use of sources, please riecall a recent incident 
where it was important for you to obtain information and 
answer the question in terms of what you did in this partic- 
ular case. ) 

2. The sequence of human and organizational sources I have 
indicated above is (check one box) : 

a. very typical of the order I use; '. 

b. somewhat similar to the order I use; 

c. I* responded in terms of a recent incident. 



A list of 16 items including eight types of persons and eight types of 
organizations was presented. The lists were tailored to different audiences on 
the six forms (A, B, E, H, L, P) ; however, there were approximately 13 items 
which were equivalent across forms. Statistically significant differences among 
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ithe 14 subaudiences were found for all 13 items, thus demonstrating that the 
' subaudiences differ in their tendency to seek advice from various types of 
persons emd organizations. 

The majority of the respondents stated that the sequence of human and organiza- 
tional sources they had identified was either very typical or somewhat typical 
of the order they use in seeking advice or infoirmation. 
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B. ' SEQUENCE OF PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS 

Although the 16 items appearing on each of the six questionnaire forms were 
tailoreta to individual audiences/ there were 13 items which were essentially 
equivalent across the six forms.* To simplify comparison and reportingi the 
following table displays data based on .these 13 items. (In the following 
section data aye presented on the percentage of each subaudience who marked 
the 16 items on their specific form as the first, second, or third source they 
would usually tura to.) 

We fir«^t note that the instructions asked respondents to niomber the 16 types 
of sources in the order in which they would typiccilly seek advice or informa- 
tion. 

In effect, the items were ranked 1, 2, 3, etc/ "for as many sources as you 
typically use. " 

Ranks were converted to single-digit scores by assigning the top pair of ranks 
a score of 8, the second pair of ranks a score of 7, etc. Unranked items were 
assigned a score roughly equivalent to the tied rank for all non-rcinked 
items.** 

The significance levels (based on one-way analysis of veuriance) indicate that 
all 13 items are significant beyond the .001 level. The scores in this table 
may be translated to average ranks by doubling the tabled value. For 



* In the following table no data (n.d.) are available for teachers, and in 
the case of local and state school board members the score for libraries 
(organizations) has been used in place of missing data for information 
service personnel . The iteiris were derived from content analysis of the 
field interviews. Initially, a uniform list was developed, but it proved 
to be too long and involved many items that would not be meaningful to 
some subaudiences. Since work activities had already been tailored to 
the six forms, it was decided to also tailor this section of the question- 
naire. 

** The score for unranked items was set at 6 if number of items ranked (NR) 
was 1 or 0; 5 if NR was 3 or 4; 4 if NR was 5 or 6; 3 if NR was 7 or 8; 
2 if NR was 9 or 10; and 1 if NR was greater than 10. 
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5LE IX. 1 QUESTION VII. 1 ABOUT THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS YOU TURN TO 
Sides the technical sources of infonnation listed earlier, educators often avail themselves 
human and organizational sources. When you are confronted with a specific problem, from 
ich of the following human and organizational sources would you typically seek advice or 
formation in your work? 

Dte, originally, 16 items were ranked— only the 13 which are common over all groups are 
ported here.) 



Scores 1.00 to B.OO 
Originally, 16 items were ranked 

Top pair scored 8*0 

Next pair scored 7.0 

Last pair scored 1.0 
Unranked items assigned tied values 



PRACTITIONERS 



ADMINISTRATORS 



HIGHER EDUCATION 



GOVERNANCE 



P- 
Level 



QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 



TEACH 



[SONS 



ordinates. 



leriors, constituents 

leagues in other organizations. 

lerts • 

■ormation service personnel 

ler people 



n.d. 
7.54 
6.53 
5.40 
5.72 
5.75 
3.60 



lANIZATIONS 



>rary 

Lte department of education. . 

>fessional organizations 

leral educational agencies... 
:ional information services. . 
ler organizations or agencies 



N = 



6.25 
4.64 
4.55 
3.97 
3.97 
3.46 



203 



PRIN. 



6.43 
7.19 
7.17 
5.49 
5.68 
4.80 
3.14 



OTHER 



LEA 



6.45 
6.61 
6.28 
5.98 
6.01 
5.49 
4.08 



5.98 
7.05 
6.26 
6.37 
6.49 
4.57 
3.17 



4,7^^ 
5.42 
5.03 
3.53 
3.70 
2.78 



181 



5,01 
4.80 
4.43 
3,78 
3.79 
3.66 



204 



4.69 
6.00 
0.03 
4.12 
4.07 
3.35 



119 



ISA 



5.65 
7.06 
6.43 
6.74 
5.83 
4.49 
3.38 



4.68 
6.58 
4.72 
4.00 
4.31 
3.33 



65 



SEA 



CHIEF 



XNS.R. 



5.59 
7.14 
6.53 
6.11 
6.34 
5.12 
3.64 



6.68 
6.90 
4.28 
6.54 
5.41 
4.29 
3.01 



4.87 
4.85 
■1.80 
4.91 
4.70 
3.72 



116 



5.06 
4.75 
4.16 
4.16 
3.93 
3,50 



69 



SO. SC. 



5.05 
6.65 
3.85 
6.13 
5.40 
4.45 
3.36 



5.75 
4.58 
4.^6 
4.72 
4.33 
3.32 



55 



5.15 
7.06 
4.37 
5.84 
5.71 
5.35 
3.91 



6.62 
4.53 
4.82 
4.59 
5.72 
3.25 



68 



ED.F. 



L.BD. 



4.30 
6.95 
5.03 
5.23 
5.98 
5.25 
3.84 



6.11 
7.24 
5.52 
5.25 
5.88 
4.62 
4.10 



6.64 
5,13 
5,33 
4.57 
5.10 
3.97 



61 



4.62 
4.28 
4.95 
4.19 
4.17 
4.07 



95 



S,BD. 



5.29 
6.77 
5.97 
3.84 
6.16 
4.16 
3.97 



4.16 
6.74 
6.13 
4,36 
3.84 
4.03 



31 



S.LEG. 



5.89 
5.44 
5.33 
5.33 
6.15 
5.85 
3.30 



< ,15 
7.41 
6.22 
3.89 
3.85 
3.33 



27 



F.LEG TOTAL 



5.30 
7.20 
4.20 
4,40 
5.20 
5.30 
2.90 



5,63 
7.03 
6.01 
5.77 
5.90 
5.06 
3.58 



7.00 
5.40 
4.?0 
6.80 
3.60 
3.40 



10 



5.24 
5.21 
4.81 
4.12 
4.16 
3.32 



1304 



*** 
*** 
*** 
**★ 
*** 
***' 
*** 



*** 
*«★ 
**★ 
**★ 
*** 
*** 
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instance, no data (n.d.) are available for the teacher subaudience on "sub- 
ordinates," but the score for peers (teachers in my own district) is 7-54, which 
doubled is 15.08, indicating that teachers averaged 15 for the 1 to 16 rank 
distribution. 

Note that 16 in the reversed scale is equal to the first rank; hence 15 is 
equal to the second rank, achieve an average rank score this high, 

the majority of the teachers 'Would have had to mark peers (teachers in my own 
district) as one of the first few sources they turned to.* 

Since our interest in this section of the questionnairjs focused on the sequence 
of use of different sources, the average scores for the 13 sources listed in 
this table were in turn rank ordered within each subaudience. The next table 
in this section displays those rank orders - 

The following discussion is based primarily on the rank data presented in this 
second table, but may refer to the averages reported in the previous table also. 

Note that the items in this table have been rearranged in terms of the overall 
(total) rank order. Generally, peers are the first source which educational 
information users turn to; next they may turn to superiors (or constituents, in 
the case of elected officials); third in overall order are experts ; fourth are 
colleagues in other orgahizations; fifth, subordinates ? and sixth, for those 
who would persevere that far, is the library . With the exception of a few 
subaudiences that are noted below, only minorities of the subaudiences bothered 
to rank many of the remaining sources. However, the differences in the propor- 
tions of subaudiences who did rank the remaining sources and in the ranks assigned 
are large enough to produce statistically significant differences among sub- 
audiences on each source and to give us a general indication of the rank of the 



* In the next section we discover that 39 percent of the teachers marked 

this item as the first source they would turn to, another 19 percent marked 
it as the second source, and another 12 percent marked it as the third 
source; thus, a total of 70 percent of the teacher respondents turn to their 
peers at early stages in their search for information. 
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remaining items. Overall, the remaining sources are in this order: seventh, _ 
state departments of education; eighth, information service personnel; ninth, 
professional organizations; tenth, national information services; eleventh, 
federal education agencies; twelfth, other people, and thirteenth, other 
organizations. 

Each subaudience column may be examined to determine the sequential order that 
characterizes the average response for that subaudience. For instance, we note 
that teachers tend to turn first to peers (fellow teachers) and then to super- 
iors (their school principal). However, experts, which are third overall, are 
the fifth source for teachers. Scanning down the list we find that libraries 
(sixth overall) are the third source for teachers, and that librarians and 
information service personnel (eighth overall) are the fourth source for 
teachers. Teachers are most different from other practitioners (i.e., prin- 
cipals and "other" staff) in their tendency to turn much sooner than other 
practitioners to the library and to librarians as sources of inf9rmation. 
(Use of subordinates may also be an area of difference, but there is no type 
of person on the practitioner questionnaire form which could be designated as 
a subordinate for teachers.)* Other columns of the table may be read and com- 
pared in the same fashion. We leave this to the reader and turn now to com- 
ment in terms of differences among subaudiences (row-wise) for each source. 

Peers . Virtually all subaudiences (except state legislators) identify peers 
as the source they turn to first when they seek advice or information in their 
work. The highly significant statistical difference among the fourteen sub- 
audiences on this item is due to the relative differences in the numbers of 
persons in each subaudience which rated this category (peers) first, second, 
or perhaps lower. 



* The rank of (11) entered in the table is the. rank educational faculty 

Ssi^ to graduate students. Our weak assumption is that elementary and 
sec^^Sy teachers would not go to assistants (or students |o^^^|ssxon^ 
SformSIon any sooner than would college of education faculty, l^ixs assun^.- 
Son^y not be tenable, but it serves to supply a plausible value that 
keeps the number of objects ranked equal to those of other subaudxences. 
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Superiors, Constituents . Although this category of sources is second highest 
overall, there are substantial differences among subaudiences which may be in 
part due to the different definitions that had to be used. Practitioners tend 
to turn to their superiors as the second or third source. Superiors are also 
the second source for SEA staff; however, superiors are the fourth source for 
LEA and ISA staff. In the instance of higher education chief administrators, 
"superiors" were considered to be governing board members (e.g.. regents, 
trustees) . Chief administrators ranked these superiors eighth (among the 13 
common sources) . "Superiors" for the three other higher education subaudiences 
were defined as line administrators. All three subaudiences rarely turn to 
these line administrator superiors: for education faculty they rate ninth among 
the 13 sources; for social scientists and institutional researchers they rate 
eleventh among the 13 common sources. 

Experts . Overall, this is the third most popular information source. Experts 
are second only to peers as a source for LEA staff, they are third (among the 13 
common items) for SEA staff, educational faculty, local boards, state boards, 
and state legislators. Federal legislative aides place the least emphasis on 
experts, with a rank of seventh among the 13 common items - 

Colleagues in Other Organizations . Fourth overall, colleagues in other organi- 
zations are the second source (after peers) for ISA staff and for institution -i 
researchers, and the third source for LEA staff, higher education chief admin- 
istrators, and social scientists. However, except for local board members, 
colleagues in other organizations are not a popular source for governance sub- 
audiences and are as rarely used by state school board members as any source 
listed (tied for last source with use of national informa«-ion services). 

Subordinates . This class of sources is fifth-ranking, overall. Subordinates 
are the second source for school principals, "other" practitioner staff, and 
local school boards— for all these groups subordinates imply school teachers 
(or other school staff). Note, there is no data (n.d.) for the teacher sub- 
audience. Only one subaudience, educational faculty, displays an especially 
low score; in this case, the subordinates are graduate students, who are 
eleventh in rank among the 13 sources. Note, social scientists' use of graduate 
students as information sources is slightly higher, ranking seventh among the 13 
types of sources. 
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Ubrariea . This is the first organizational , as opposed to personal source on 
the list of common sources. It is sixth in rank overall. Libraries are espe- 
cially valued by federal legislative aides (i.e., the Ubrary of Congress), 
educational faculty, and social scientists. For all of these groups libraries 
are the second source they turn to (after peers) . Libraries are the third 
source for institutional researchers and school teachers. Those who tend to turn 
to libraries infrequently (either ranked way down the list or not ranked at all) 
are state legislators, state school board members, all three of the administrator 
subaudiences (LEA, ISA, SEA), and school principals. For these groups libraries 
are eighth or ninth-ranked. 

State Departments of Education . This source ranks seventh overall. It is the 
first source state legislators turn to, the second source (after peers) for 
state school board members, the third source of ISA staff, and the fourth source 
for federal legislative aides. While these subaudiences tend to turn to state 
departments fairly early in their search for information, other subaudiences 
place this source relatively late in their rankings (or substantial portions of 
the subaudience omit assigning a rank). These include: social scientists (10th- 
ranked) , local school board members (9th-ranked) , and SEA staff (9th-ranked) . 
Note that the implied reference for the SEA subaudience is other state depart- 
ments rather than their ovm organization. 

Librarians or Information Services Personnel . This iti the eighth source in 
overall rank, and it is the last of the specific personal sources. Among the 
subaudiences who tend to turn to librarians or information personnel sooner are: 
teachers (fourth in rank order) , state legislators (fifth) , and federal legisla- 
tive aides (tied fifth, but note this tied rank is based on a tie with a score 
that is actually for use of the organization library, since there was no ques- 
tion regarding librarians or information services personnel). For both the 
social scientists and the educational faculty this is their sixth-ranking source 
(compared to the overall ranking of eighth). No subaudience tends to have a 
markedly low rank compared to the overall rank (8th); however, for LEA and ISA 
staff and for institutional researchers, this is their ninth-ranked source, just 
one rank below the overall rank order. 
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ProfaiBlonal Organizations . This source la ralatlvely Important £or three sub- 
audlencea. state legislators Indicate that It Is typically the second source 
(a£ter state departnvents o£ education) they turn to> £or educational faculty and 
for state board roambers It Is fourth in order (among the 13 cojmnon sources); for 
institutional rosearchers and local board members, it is sixth in rank. No sub- 
audience ranks this source markedly below the overall ranking, however, SEA 
staff have the lowest rank (10th). 

National Information Services , Generally this source was either not ranked or 
ranked well down the list by nearly all subaudlences with one notable exception. 
For social scientists, this source was fourth (after peers, the library, and 
colleagues in other organizations), but before "experts." For educational fa- 
culty this source is eighth. For all other groups its ranking is below ninth, 
and for state school board members it ties with "colleagues in other organiza- 
tions" (i.e., other school boards) for last place among the 13 common sources. 

Federal Educational Agencies . With an overall rank of eleventh, this source is 
third for federal aides. Note that federal educational agencies serve an infor- 
mation source role for federal aides that is similar in relative importance to 
the role played by state departments of education for state governance groups 
(legislators and board members). Two other subaudlences tend to place this 
source at least middlemost among the list of 13 sources: SEA staff and institu- 
tional researchers, perhaps because both of these groups turn to federal agen- 
cies for information about federal programs (e.g., for funding, regulations, or 
comparative national data) . • 

Other People . This miscellaneous ("other, please specify") category ranks 
twelfth overall, with individual subaudlences ranking it between tenth and 
thirteenth. The statistically significant differences .among subaudlences for 
this item (and the next one) largely reflect different, but low rates, of write- 
ins for different groups (e.g., the tenth rank for the "other" staff subaudience 
in part reflects the fact that a total of 11 percent of this subaudience speci- 
fied some particular person or type of person whom they turned to as their first, 
second, ar third source). 
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other Organizations , Relatively few persons wrote in specific types of organi- 
zations not listed in the questionnaire. Indeed, no nore than six percent of 
any subaudience specified other organizations as their first, second, or third 
source they would turn to. (The tenth ramk for state board members is partly 
accounted for by the fact that just one respondent specified a specific organi- 
zation as the first source he/she would turn to and one respondent specified cin 
organization not on the list as the second source he/she would turn to. ) 

Summary , Although the above discussion has tended to accentuate differences 
among the several subaudiences, the rank ordering of the 13 common sources is 
perhaps more remarkable in terms of similarities thcin differences. Virtually 
all subaudiences turn first to peers and then to a variety of types of persons 
before turning to organizational sources. Superiors and constituents are rela- 
tively important for practitioners and administrators, but are of distinctly 
less importance for all higher education subaudiences. Experts are of some 
importance for nearly everyone, but are least valued by federal legislative 
aides (who may perhaps encounter more , expert advice . cUid testimony thcUi. any other 
subaudience), and by teachers, educational faculty, or social scientists. Col- 
leagues are especially valued by nearly all higher education subaudiences and 
also by ISA and LEA staff. As we have noted, "subordinates" takes on different 
meanings for different subaudiences, but they are especially important for local 
boards (subordinates equal "teachers and other school staff"), "other" staff 
(subordinates equal "teachers" (?)) , and higher education chief administrators 
(subordinates equal "staff"),* 

Aside from libraries and state departments of education, few organizational 
sources rank better than halfway for most Subaudiences. But there -ar^ a few 
exceptions. Libraries are especially important for school teachers and most 
higher education subaudiences. State departments are of relatively great impor- 
tance for ISA staff and all governance groups (except local school board members.) 
Professionar organizations are relatively important for state legislators, state 
board members, and educational 'faculty. National information services are rela- 
tively important only for social scientists. Finally, federal agencies are of 
substantial importance as information sources for federal legislative aides. 



* If one may quibble with these arbitrary definitions of "subordinates," at least 
note uhat these "subordinates" are highly valued by these subaudiences as 
sources of information and assistance in finding needed information. 
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Aside from these major exceptions, roost of the groups tend to display relatively 
high agreement (especially within subaudience) in the rank ordering of the 13 
common sources - 
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C. 



FREQUENCY OF MENTION AS FIRST. SECON D. OR THIRD SOURCE 



The previous section examined data for 13 comnon iten« based on average scores 
derived from (usually partial) rankings of the original sets of 16 items appearing 
on each of the six questionnaire " forms . The following tables present the per- 
centages of each subaudience who ranked an item first, second, or third. There 
■is a separate table for each of the six forms of the questionnaire, with the item 
wording exactly as it appeared in the questionnaire. These tables are presented 
for reader inspection and will not be discussed further except for this brief 
comment on how to read the entries. Note, the data entries in the first table 
(Practitioners, Form P) are read as follows: 39 percent of teachers indicate 
that "teachers in my own district" is the first source they would turn to, another 
19 percent indicate teachers are the second source they typically turn to, and 
another 12 percent indicate teachers are the third source. (Thus, 70% indicate 

r.rr> ^icf-rint»' ars thc first* second, or third source they 
that "teachers in my own district are tne j-j-iou, r , 

• • ««4.v.^*»c -in six tables are read in the same 
would turn to.) The remaining entries in the six taD±«5> 



way. 
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TABLE IX . 3 QUESTION VII. ABOUT THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS YOU TUKN TO 




(PRACTITIONERS, FORM P) 
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TABLE IX. 4 QUESTION VII. ABOUT THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS YOU TURN TO < 

(ADMINISTRATORS AND STAFF, FORM A) 

1. Besides the technical sources of information listed earlier, educators often 
avail themselves of human and organizational sources. When you are con- 
fronted with a specific problem, from which of the following human and organ- 
izational sources would you typically seek advice or information in your work? 

Please mark the first source you would usually turn to with a 1 in the box 
beside the source. Mark the second with a 2, and so on for as many sources 
as you typically use. (Note, if your work is such that it is hard to describe 
a typical sequence of use of sources, please recall a recent incident where 
it was important for you to obtain information and answer the question in 
terms of what you did in this particular case.) 
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TABLE IX. 5 QUESTION VII. ABOUT THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS YOU TUPN TO 

(HIGHER EDUCATION ADMX:-TISTRATORS> FORM H) 

1. Besides the technical sources of information listed earlier, educators often 
avail themserres of human and organizational sources. When you are con- | 
fronted with a. specific problem, from which of the following human and i 

.. organizational sources would you typically seek advice or information in 
your work? 

Please mark the first source you would usually turn to 'vith a 1 in the box 
beside the source. Mark the second with a 2, and so on for as n\any sources 
as you typically use. (Note, if your work is such that it is hard to 
describe a typical sequence of use of sources, please recall a recent in- 
cident where it was important for you to obtain information and answer the 
question in terms of what you did in this particular case.) 
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TABLE IX. 6 QUESTION VII. ABOUT THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS YOU TURN TO 

(HIGHER EDUCATION FACULTY, FORM E) 

1. Besides the technical sources of information listed earlier, educators often 
avail themselves of human and organizational sources. When you are con- 
fronted with a specific problem, from which of the following human and 
organizational sources would you typically seek advice or information in 
your work? 

Please mark the first source you would usually turn to with a 1 in the box 
beside the source. Mark the second with a 2, and so on for as many sources 
as you typically use. (Note, if your work is such that it is hard to 
describe a typical sequence of use of sources, please recall a recent 
incident where it was important for you to obtain information and answer 
the question in terms of what you did in this particular case.) 
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1 


1 


4 


0 




.16 


23 


11 


15 


15 


13 




3 


0 


6 


3 


4 


6 


professional educational associations (e.g., NEA, 
















0 


6 


5 


1 


8 


6 


federal educational agencies (e.g., USOE, NIE)... 


1 


3 


3 


3 


1 


3 




3 


1 


0 


3 


1 


2 


national information services (e.g., ERIC, NTIS) . 


9 


8 


6 


1 


6 


7 


other organizations or agencies (please specify) . 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


3 
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TABLE IX. 7 



QUESTION VII, 



ABOUT THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS YOU TURN TO 
(SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS, FORM B) 



1. 



Besides the technical sources of information listed earlier, educators often 
avail themselves of human and organizational sources. When you are con- 
fronted with a specific problem, from which of the following human and 
organizational sources would you typically seek advice or information in 
your work? 

Please mark the first source you would usually turn to with a 1 in the box 
beside the source. Mark the second with a 2, and so on for. as many sources 
as you typically use. (Note, if your work is such that it is hard to 
describe a typical sequence of use of sources, please recall a recent 
incident where it was important for you to obtain information and answer 
. the question in terms of what you did in this particular case.) ^ 



QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



ERIC 



other school board members - - '• • • - 

superintendent or staff of local school 
district (s) 

superintendent or staff of state department 

of education in this state 

teachers or other educators - - . 

parents or lay advisory groups 

experts or authorities on the subject 

legislators or other elective officials 

other people (please specify) 

library " 

other school boards , • 

state departments of education in other states- - 

national or state educational associations 

(e.g., NASBE, AASA/ NEA) ^ 

federal educational agencies (e.g., USOE, NIE) - - 

other federal or state agencies (e.g./ labor, 

finance) • • • • 

national information services (e.g., ERIC, NTIS) 
other organizations or agencies (please specify) 
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LOCAL 
SCHOOL BOARDS 



1st 



74 

1 
1 
0 
6 
1 
0 



2nd 



% 

44 

10 

5 
9 
3 
7 
3 
2 



3rd 



% 

16 



14 
30 
12 
7 
3 
3 



STATE 
SCHOOL BOARDS 



1st 



11 

16 

35 
3 
0 
5 
0 
3 



0 
0 
5 

19 
0 

0 
0 
3 



2nd 



% 

35 



3rd 



21 
0 
6 

21 
3 
0 



0 
0 
0 

9 
3 

0 
0 
3 



% 

13 
13 

0 
16 
16 
10 
10 

0 



0 
0 
3 

6 
10 

3 

0 
0 
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TABLE IX ,8 QUESTION VII, ABOUT THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS YOU TURN TO 

(LEGISLATORS AND AIDES, FORM L) 

!• Besides the technical sources of information listed earlier, educators often 
avail themselves of human and organizational sources- When you are 
confronted with a specific problem, from which of the following human and 
organizational sources would you typically seek advice or information in 
your work? 

Please mark the first source you would usually turn to with a 1 in the box 
beside the source* Mark the second with a 2, and so on for as many sources 
as you typically use, (Note, if your work is such that it is hard to 
describe a typical sequence of use of sources, please recall a recent 
incident where it was important for you to obtain information and answer 
the question in terms of what you did in this particular case,) 



QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 


STATE 
LEGISLATORS 


FEDERAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE AIDES 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 


1st 


2nd 


3rd 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




0 


6 


9 


0 


0 


g 




13 


6 


13 


70 


8 


0 




l' 


6 


13 


0 


17 


8 




3 


10 


13 


0 


17 


8 




3 


13 


3 


0 


0 


17 




17 


6 


9 


0 


8 


0 


legislative researchers, librarian, or other 












25 




13 


3 


13 


0 


0 




0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


3 


3 


20 


25 


17 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




/ 


26 


9 


0 


8 


8 




3 


13 


16 


0 


0 


8 


federal educational agencies (e.g., USOE, NIE) - 


0 


0 


0 


10 


17 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


national information services (e.g., ERIC, NTIS) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


other organizations or agencies 
















3 


3 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 
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D. 



TVPir-ALITY OF THE SEQUENCE OF USE OF SOURCES 



During the field interviews, some persons stated that their needs for information 
were so diverse that they found it difficult to describe a typical sequence of use 
of information sources. When the mail questionnaire was constructed, the instruc- 
tion for this question asked users to describe the sequence they typically use, 
but added, "Note, if your work is such that it is hard to describe a topical 
sequence of use of sources, please recall a recent incident where it was important 
for you to obtain information and answer the question in terms of what you did xn 
this particular case." 

TO check on the degree to which the sequence indicated was typical, a second 
question was posed which asked respondents to classify the sequence they had 
just marked as: (a) very typical of the. order I use, (b) somewhat similar to 
the order I use, or (c) I responded in terms of a recent incident. Overall, 
44 percent indicated that the sequence they described -was very typical, 49 per- 
cent indicated it was somewhat similar, and seven percent indicated that they 
responded in terms of a recent incident. The following table indicates the per- 
centages responding to the three alternatives for each subaudience. An overall 
Chi square test was not significant, thus indicating that the distrii^utions of 
responses among the three alternatives (percentages) considered across all 14 sub- 
audiences were not significantly different.* 

Given these results, we infer that slightly less than half of educational infor- 
mation users (44%) tend to follow a fairly uniform pattern of search, and half 
^ of the users (49%) may alter their search sequence somewhat, depending on the 



rhi sauare tests were also computed for subaudience differences within each 

Chi square tests were axa f ^„_^_ f^r Forms P (practitioners), 

of "he six questionnaire forms. The tests tor rorma f /^j„^=t-inn 

percent ± ' , ^ ^ that relatively larger percentages of SEA Starr 
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TABLE IX-9 QUESTION VII -2: 

ABOUT THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS YOU TURN TO: 
TYPICALITY OF THE SEQUENCE 


The sequence of humcm and organiza- 
tional sources I have indicated 
above is: 

(a) very typical of the order I use 

(b) somewhat similar to the order 
I use 

(c) I responded in terms of a recent 
incident 




The Sequence Indicated Is 


Responding 


Very 
Typical 


Somewhat 
Similar 


Recent 
Incident 


N 


% 


% 


% . 


PRACTITIONERS 










Teachers 


201 


39-8 


53.7 


6-5 


• Principals 


183 


38-3 


54-1 


7-7 


Other 


205 


39-0 


51.2 


9-8 


ADMINISTRATORS 










LEA Staff 


113 


46-0 


51-3 


2.7 


ISA Staff 


64 


45-3 


51-6 


3.1 


SEA Staff 


115 


53-0 


37-4 


9-6 


HIGHER EDUCATION 










L^liXcX •'riCUliJ.llJ.o UX. dUw J. o 


66 


50-0* 


45.5 


4-5 


Institutional Researchers 


53 


35-8 


54-7 


9.4 


Social Scientists 


67 


41-8 


49-3 


9-0 


Educational Faculty 


62 


46-8 


48.4 


4.8 


GOVERNANCE 










Local Board Members 


95 


51-6 


42-1 


6-3 


State Board Members 


32 


50-0 


43.8 


6-3 


State Legislators 


27 


37-0 


59.3 


3.7 


Federal* Legislative Aides 


10 


90-0 


10.0 


0-0 


TOTAL 


1,293 


43-7 


49-4 


6-9 
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particular information requirement, but that, with some unusual exceptions, the 
individual user's search sequence is at least roughly predictable. However, 
there is a small fraction (7%) of users who have no single search pattern. 

we are not prepared to suggest that the search patterns for this small fraction 
of users are unpredictable. Our guess is that many of these users employ several 
predictable patterns which are selectively matched with the content and character 
of the information need. Indeed, our field interviews lead us to suspect that 
virtually all educational information users employ more than one habitual pattern 
of search, but for many users either the information requirement circumstances 
are so similar or habit causes one pattern to dominate their search behavior. 
Note carefully that the focus in this discussion is on individual's patterns of 
search, not on dispositions of subaudiences which reflect averages over persons 
(discussed in section B) . The data presented in section C clearly suggests that 
there are differences among persons within each subaudience, if only in the per- 
centage of persons who report tijrning to a source first, second, or third. 

The major impact of this section is to suggest rhat search sequence for individ- 
uals is predictable. Apparently a single sequence (e.g., talk to peers, check 
with my supervisor, try the library) provides at least a rough characterization 
for the vast majority (over 90% of every subaudience) and a fairly good character- 
ization for a third to over half of the users in every one of the 14 subaudiences. 
Clearly there are individual differences among persons within each subaudience, 
and there are significant differences among the averages for subaudiences. How- 
ever, these differences, although statistically significant and easily interpret- 
able, are not large enough to obscure large, "general" patterns shared to some 
degree by most users. Generally, personal sources are sought out before organ- 
izational sources. Peers are virtually always the first source (beyond one's own 
head, files, and document collection) users turn to. Those working in elementary 
and secondary education organizations (schools, districts, intermediate units, 
state departments) tend to seek advice or information from superiors fairly 
early, while those in higher education rarely turn to superiors (instead, higher 
education users tend to turn sooner to colleagues in other organizations) . Those 
who are actually involved in teaching (school teachers, educational faculty, and 
social scientists) are much quicker to turn to libraries than are others. Aside 
from libraries, only a small number of users in particular subaudiences are prone 
to turn to other organizational sources. The notable exceptions are for state 
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and federal level governance audience users, who turn to state departments of 
education, and for federal legislative aides, who turn to federal educational 
agencies early in their search •* 



We add one footnote to this chapter. For those interested in how many of the 
16 persons and organizations listed on each of the six forms were actually 
ranked, study of the administrator's questionnaire (Form A) indicates that 
approximately half (51%) of all 16 items were ranked (ranging from 88% who 
ranked peers to 13% who ranked other organizations) . We doubt that the aver- 
age administrator would turn to as many as seven or eight sources in a par- 
ticular search, but ovc ^ half of this audience sample ranked at least seven 
items following the instruction to mark a number "for as many as you typically 
use." More than ten percent of those who ranked any item continued ranking 
for as many as 14 of the 16 items. The results are generally similar for 
other forms; for instance, 49 percent of the 16 items presented to practi- 
tioners (Form P) were ranked with a range from 81 percent ranking the item 
teachers in my own district, to ten percent who wrote in the name of other 
organizations or agencies and ranked them. 
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CHAPTER X 



QUESTION VIII. ABOUT THE INFORMATION PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 
THAT WOULD BE MOST USEFUL TO YOU 



A. . OVERVIEW 



Near the end of the mail questionnaire, the following question was presented: 



VIII. ABOUT THE INFORMATION PRODUCTS AND SERVICES THAT WOULD BE MOST USEFUL 
TO YOU 

In the previous sections we have asked about your information needs, 
resources, and satisfactions. We would also like to know about 
your ideal preferences; that is, regardless of whether or not they 
are currently available to you, what information contents, products, 
and services would be useful to you? For each item below, please 
check the box indicating its usefulness: V = Very, S = Somewhat, 
or M = Minimum. 



There followed two ^ lists: 13 information products and 13 information services. 
In the following tables means are reported for each product arid service based 
on a scoring of 1 = Very, 2 = Somewhat, and 3 « Minimum. Consequently, low 
averages indicate more useful items and high averages indicate less useful 
items. 

Tables X.l and X.3 present the lists of products and services arranged in 
ascending order of scale averages (more useful to less useful). The left and 
right hand values indicate the range from the lowest to the highest average 
among the 14 subaudiences. The center value is an "equal weight" average of 
the 14 subaudience averages."^ 



* Note that this equal weight average would be the same as the average for the 
total sample if there had been an equal number of usable responses for all 
14 subaudiences. Since the 14 subaudiences are not equal in number of re- 
sponses, the "equal weight** average is reported rather than the total sample 
average . 
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If we treat each of the 14 subaudiences with equal weight, we note that the more 
popular products include: Educational trends and issues, evaluation of programs 
or practices, solutions to common education problems, and education news and 
current events. Note that even the highest subaudience means for these four 
products are 2.00 or less, indicating that the majority of all 14 subaudiences 
rated these products somewhat useful or better. Among the least useful products 
are: Educational research methodology and lists of experts in education. 

Note also that there is a substantial range from lowest to highest average on 
every product. As indicated in Table X.2, there are statistically significant 
differences among the 14 subaudience rating averages for all 13 of the products. 
The results presented in Table X. 1 may be misleading with respect to partxcular 
audience or subaudience preferences. It is, therefore, necessary to examine the 
more detailed results reported in Table X.2. 

Classroom and Curriculu^^ This item displays the widest range of sub- 

-;-;;;r;;:;~7averayes of any of the 26 products and services, ranging from a 
highly preferred 1.15 for teachers to a unanimous "mxnimu." use rating average of 
3 00 for federal legislators. Teachers, principals, other LEA instructional,. and 
support staff, college of education faculty, and intermediate service agency staff 
would most prefer information on classroom and curriculum materials. The-legxs- 

. • 1 ^« ^r.^ i-hie; kind of information product- The other 
lative audience has minimal use for this Kina or 

user groups are intermediate- 

-.v..:ion case Studies. r.t. product is .^st preferred by education 

faculty, next by principals and intermediate service agency subaudiences. ^ese 
results seen, to confirn, conventional wisdom about the location of agents of educa- 
tional Change. Ihe averages for the other practitioner (teachers, other staff) 
and adndni.,trator (LBA and SEA, subaudiences are very close to 2.0 - Son^what use- 
ful. Both the legislative subaudiences and the local school board subaudrence 
have least use for this kind of product. 

^ ^ nh^ sauare tests (3 response categories by 14 subaudiences) . 

* Tests were based on chi square ^^^^^ ^ ^ Analysis of Variance F-test; 



TABLE X.l USEFULNESS RATING OF INFORMATION PRODUCTS 

1 = Very Useful, 2 = Somewhat Useful, 3 = Minimum Use 











RANK 


Products 


Lowest 
(Most 
Useful) 


Equal 
Weigh' 
Average 


Highest 

■ .St 

u^^eful) 


1 


Educauion'^x irenas ana xosutf.> 


1-36 


1-51 


1-71 


2 


Evaluation or Jrroyrcims / firauuj.u^.. 


1-25 • 


1-54 


1-69 


J 


11+- 1 r^ne Pommon RHnpational Problems 


1-34 


1-59 


2-00 


4 


rjQUCamOIi INewia clI*U v—wXA-Ciiu ijvciiuo 


1-48 


1-64 


1-84 


5 


Educauion—rexauec Jbegio ictuxu-ti 


l-]8 


1-76 


2-20 


6 


Education-related Statistics 


1-33 


1-84 


2-45 


7 


Specific Facts on Many Topics 


1-67 


1-93 


2-14 


8 


Classroom and Curriculum Materials 


1-15 


1-97 


3-00 


9 


Education Innovation Case Studies 


1-67 


1-98 


2-33 


10 


Education Concepts and Philosophy 


1-62 


1-99 


I 2-67 


11 


Deep Review of Selected Study Areas 


1-44 


2-05 


2.34 


12 


Lists of Experts in Education 


1-89 


2-16 


2-34 


13 


Education Research Methodology 


1.39 


2.18 


2.44 
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Lists of E xi^er is iii Education , Although this was one of the less preferred infor- 
mation products, two subaudiences, state legislators and intermediate service, 
agency staff, gave mildly positive ratings for usefulness. By contrast, all 
practitioner subaudiences, educational faculty, and federal legislative aides 
saw least use for this product. 

Education-related Legislation . It is not surprising that this faitly popular 
information product is seen as especially useful by all governance groups. It 
is highly popular among state legislators. All administrators (LEA, ISA, SEA, 
higher education chief administrators, and school building administrators — 
principals) rated it fairly highly. The two subaudiences who see least use for 
this product are the institutional researchers and the social scientists. 

Education-related Statistics . This is the favorite product of the institutional 
researchers. It is also seen as useful by both legislative subaudiences, chief 
administrators of higher education institutions, and state boards and state educa- 
tion agency staffs. Among those rating this type of product less useful are 
teachers, "other" practitioner staff, and intermediate service agency staff. 

Evaluation of Programs, Prac tice^. Next to educational trends and issues, this 
product is highest in overall popularity. It is the most popular of all 26 pro- 
ducts and services among the higher education chief administrators. School prin- 
cipals and b:.oth local and state school members see it as a very useful product. 
Even groups who rated it relatively less useful (teachers, LEA administrators, 
state legislators) still give this product remarkably favorable ratings. The 
highest average rating (teachers = l.v r:-) is still clearly on the positive side of 
the three-point rating scale. 

Solutions to Common Educational Problems . Third in overall popularity among 
products, Lhis product is especially prized by school principals, intermediate 
service agency staff, higher education chief administrators, state legislators, 
and teachers— remarkably diverse set of users. This product is of relatively 
less interest to federal legislative aides, institutional researchers, or social 
scientists. 

Education Hcv;s and Current Events . Fourth in overall popularity, thi product 
is one of the most popular among state school boards members. Other subaudiences 
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lESTION VIII; ABOUT THE INFORMATION PRODu.tS AND SERVICES THAT WOULD BE MOST USEFUL TO YOU - PRODUCTS 

In previous sections we have asked about your information needs, resources, and satisfactions. We would 
also like to know about your ideal preferences; that is, regardless of whether or not they are currently 
available to you, what information contents, products, and services would be useful to you? For each item 
below, please check the box indicating its usefulness: l=Very, S=Son\ewhat or B^Minimum. 



UESTIONNAIRE ITEM 



TEACH 



PRODUCTS 

and Curriculum Materials 
Innovation Case Studies 
Jxperts in Education 
•related Legislation 
-related Statistics 
I of Programs, Practices 
to Common Educ. Problems 
News and Current Events 
Trends and Issues 
Concepts and Philosophy 
Research and Met.hodology 
;w of Selected Study Areas 
^acts on Many Topics 

N > 



PRACTITIONERS 



I.IS 
2.06 
2.34 
2.06 
2.45 
1.69 
1.43 
1.65 
1.62 
2.02 
2.22 
2.15 
1.89 

199 



PRIN. 



1.40 
1.77 
2.25 
1.73 
2.05 
1.40 
1.34 
1.58 
1.43 
1.89 
2.22 
2.15 
1.84 

182 



OTHER 



1.54 
1.92 
2.2B 
2.02 
2.29 
1.5B 
1.56 
1.72 
1.63 
1.99 
2.29 
2.18 
1.68 

195 



ADMINISTRATORS 



LEA 



1.89 
1.97 
2.02 
1.65 
1.92 
1.66 
1.52 
1.51 
1.50 
1.93 
2.16 
2.07 
1.84 

115 



IS^ 



1.54 
1.78 
1.94 
1.72 
2.11 
1.59 
1.38 
1.50 
1.51 
2.18 
2.36 
2.34 
1.B3 

63 



SEA 



2.12 
1.96 
2.09 
1.67 
1.77 
1.55 
1.62 
1.71 
1.58 
1.96 
2.07 
2.06 
2.08 

112 



HIGHER EDUCATION 



CHIEF 



INS.R. SO.SC 



2.04 
1.79 
2.17 
•1.76 
1.59 
1.25 
1.42 
1.66 
1.38 
1.74 
2.30 
2.00 
1.97 

66 



2.53 
2.22 
2.16 
2.20 
1.33 
1.56 
1.91 
1.74 
1.56 
2.14 
1.74 
2.06 
1.84 

54 



1.87 
1.90 
2.22 

':.15 

1.B2 
1.56 
1.82 
1.84 
1.60 
1.99 
1.39 
1.44 
2.14 



64 



ED.F. 



1.43 
1.67' 
2.27 
2.02 
2.03 
1.61 
1.68 
1.60 
1.44 
1.62 
2.06 
1.84 
2.14 
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GOVERNANCE 



L.BD. 



1.94 
2.11 
2.17 
1.56 
1.91 
1.49 
1.50 
1.68 
1.71 
1.96 
2.44 
2.31 
2.04 



S.BD. 



92 



2.39 
2.00 
2.16 
1.46 
1.70 
1.46 
1.62 
1.48 
. . 36 
1,62 

2.:>3 

2.24 
2.03 



S.LEG, 



32 



2.74 
2.18 
1.89 
1.18 
1.41 
1.64 
1.43 
1.70 
1.48 
1 

2.44 
1.85 
1 ^5 



F.LEa 



27 



3.00 
2.33 
2.22 
1.44 
1.40 
l.Sii 
2.00 
1.56 
1.4,0 
2.6? 
2.44 
2.00 
l.i'7 



Chi 
EQUALlSquare 



WT 

AVRG. 



1.97 
1.98 
2.16 
1.76 
?.64 
1.54 
1.59 
1.64 
1.51 
1.99 
2.18 
2.C5 
1.33 



Level 
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who rate it favorably include LEA and ISA administrators, federal legislative 
aides, and school principals. No subaudience is particularly adverse. to this 
type of pro'> The highest (least favorable rating of usefulness) averages 

are given by .s.ial scientists (1.84),* institutional researchers (1.74), "othor*' 
practitio-e/: u'-72) , SEA staff (.1.71), and state legislators (1.70). 

Educat ional Trends and Issues - Overall, this is the most popular type of product 
on the list- It is the most useful of all products for state school board 
members (1.36), and is rated very favorably by higher education chief admin- 
istrators (1-38), federal legislative aides (1.40) , school principals (1-43), 
education faculty (1-44), and state legislators (1-48)- As in the case of news 
and current events, this product, educational trends and issues, receives remark- 
ably high ratings from all subaudiences - 

Educational Concepts and Philosophy - This is a for less popular product than the 
previous four products and ranks tenth among the 13 products in the overall (equal 
weight) average. However, this product is seen as relatively useful by state school 
board members (1-62), and higher education chief administrators (1-74)- Next to 
information about classroom and curriculum materials, this product is seen as 
least useful (2-67) by federal legislators. The majority of the other subaudiences 
have . averages relatively near the 2.0 = Somewhat Useful mark. 

Education Research Methodology . This is the least popular of all products. Only 
social scientists (1.39) and institutional researchers (1.74) display averages 
under 2.0. Perhaps not surprising is the fact that governance subaudiences are 
among the least impressed with the usefulness of this type of product. 

Deep Reviews of Selected Study Areas . Eleventh in popularity, only three sub- 
audiences display average ratings below 2.0: social scientists (1.44), education 
facvxty (1-84), and state legislators (1-85)- Sine- this product type is the sur- 
rogate for several varieties "information anai/cip" products, its relative lack 



* Only 12 percent of the social scientists rated this product of minimum value. 
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of popaltU.i.u/ amonq subaudiences other than social scientists, education faculty, 
and state legislators may deserve some attention.* 

Specific Facts on Many Topics > This product is middlemost among the 13 products 
and displays a moderately narrow range of average ratings (from 1,67 for federal 
legislators to 2.14 for educational faculty). Among the subaudiences more prone 
to view this typo of product favorably are: federal and state legislators, ISA 
and LEA staff, institutional researchers, and all three of the practitioner sub- 
audiences. 



* Wanger and Henderson (1972) have established that when users are aided in re- 
sponding to specific products (a color insert that displayed in miniatur'? form 
'^:<ainples of educational information analysis products) that, in varying; degrees, 
■ if L-»rmation analysis products are known and read and that on the whole tliey are 
f'lvorably received by school, school district, higher education, /hkI SL^v audiences 
Thus the results of the current mail survey simply indicate that, to the extent 
that users can respond meaningfully to brief product type labels, '"dec|) reviews 
of selected study areas" tends to be rela ti vely less valued compared to other 
types of information products for most education Information user tarect 
audiences . 
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SERVICE PREFERENCES 

Teible X.3 presents data on overall averages and highest and lowest subaudience 
averages for information services which are comparable to the data presented in 
Table X. 1 for products. 

Comparison of the rating averages of Tebles X.l and X.3 indicates that generally 
the list of information products is seen as more useful than the list of information 
services. Only four services receive overall average ratings lower than 2.0, while 

ten products have lower overall averages. Again the ranges between highest and 

lowest averages for subaudiences suggest that there may be significant differences 
among the subaudiences. The data in Table X.4 confirm this. 'There are statisti- 
cally significant differences among the 14 subaudiences (all with probabilities 
beyond the .01 level and most beyond the .001 level) on all 13 services. Given 
these differences, we must consider each service separately. Services are discussed 
in the order listed in Table X.4, which is the order in which they were listed in 
the questionnaire. 

Regularly Mailed Information of Interest . Overall, this is the most useful type 
of service listed. No subaud^ence rated it .nbove 1.85. Subaudiences with marl- Ly 
low ratings (= very useful) include: school board members (1.34), "other" practi- 
tioners (1.41), ISA (1.48) an.' LEA (1.48) staff, principals (1.48), and teachers 
(1.50). Note that these subaudiences include all the local educational agency (LEA) 
subaudi. n.-os, as well as the subaudience which may be closest to LEAs, the ISA admin- 
istratcrs and scaff. Even the subaudience, state legislators, who rate thia service 
highest 'i.85), give it the b.-st average of any of the 13 services they rated. 
Perhaps the high ratings for this type of service explain the general popularity of 
newsletters among so many types of educational information users. 



Quick Referral Service at Lo'^' Cost . This service and its companion, quick 
reference service at low cost, are respectively the third and the second most 
useful among the listed services. However, their overall averages (1.98 and 1.89 
respectively) are ach closer to the 2.0 = Somewhat Useful response category. 
Among the subaudiences, intermediate service agency staf^- •••..io ;;1 s.-ientists 
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TABLE X.3 USEFULNESS RATINGS OF INFORMATION SERVICES 

1 = Very Useful, 2 = Somewhat Useful, 3 - Minimum Use 


RANK 


Service 


Lowest 
(Most 
Useful) 


Equal 

Weight 

Average 


Highest 

(Least 

Useful) 


1 


Regularly Mailed Information of Interest 


1.34 


1.56 


1.85 


2 


Quick Reference Service at Low Cost 


1.51 


1.89 


2.29 


3 


Quick Referral Service at Low Cost 


3 .69 


1.98 


2.56 


4 


Ai^nijal R(jview of Education 


1-66 


1.99 


2.24 


5 


Very Rapid Literature Searches 


1.30 


2.06 


2.44 


6 


Help in Trying Out New Ideas 


1.67 


2.06 


2.78 


7 


To-order Studies of Educational Statistics 


1.60 


2.14 


2.56 


8 


Help in Interpreting Information 


1.81 


2-18 


2.67 


9 


Rapid Full-document Delivery 


1.73 


2.19 


2-44 


10 


Help in Forming Search Queries 


2.00 


2-33 


2.78 


3 1 


Help in How to Use Educational Information 
Systems 


2-13 


2-37 


2-d9 


12 


Information Needs Diagnosis Service 


2.11 


2-38 


2-58 


13 


Information Service Agent Visits 


2-22 


2.45 


■ l:.78 

1 
1 
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„te this service the nost useful (both 1.69) , while federal legislative aides 
,2.56) and state and local school board me-O^ers ,2.26 ahd 2.17) find its service 
of markedly lesser value. 

^^^^^^^^..n.. ..rvice at Low Cost. The subaudience preference pattern for this 
service is almost identical to the previous service. Again, social scientists 
(1 51) and ISA staff (1.62) are the subaudiences who find this service most useful. 
However, only the state school board members (2.29) rate this service much higher 
(less u.oful) than the 1.79 to 2.06 ratings given by other subaudiences. 

v.r y Rauid Literature Searches . Fifth among the 13 services in usefulness, this 
service is rated as the most useful of all listed services by social scientists 
(1 30). Education faculty rate it 1.79. Aside from these two subaudiences. other 
users rate it near or over 2.0. Federal legislative aides and school board members 
are the least likely to see this service as useful". , 

Forming Search Queries, l^is service is ten.h in overall (equal weight) 
averages. No subaudience has an average rating under 2.0 = Somewhat Useful, 
social scientists (2.00) and state legislators (2.07) tend to see the service as 
.ore useful than other groups. Federal legislative aides (2.78) give it the highest 
rating (minimum usefulness). 

..p.H Document Delivery. Ranked ninth in the overall averages, this service 

is also seen as relatively more useful by social scientists and state legislators, 
practitioner subaudiences and local board members find it relatively less useful. 

in interpreting Information . Ihis service is eighth in overall averages. 
Local school board (1.93). state school board (1.81). and state legislator (1.96) 
users are the only subaudiences who rate this service below 2.0. All four of the 
higher education subaudiences see relatively less use for this service. 

l^is is a slightly more useful service than the 
previous one and is sixth in order based on the overall averages. All three 
■ practitioner groups, as well as the LH^ and the ISA staffs, rate this service 
lower than 2.0. By contrast, federal legislative aides rate it 2.78. 



TABLE U QUESTION VIII. ABOUT THE INFORMATION PRODUCTS AND SERVICES THAT WOULD BE MOST USEFUL TO YOU - SERVICES 

III previous sections we have asked about your information needs, resources, and aatisfactions. We would' 
also like to know about your ideal preferences i that is, regardless of whether or not they are currently 
available to you, what information contents, products, and services would be useful to you? For each item 
below, please check the box indicating its usefulness! Hery, 2»Soniewhat or 3»Miniiiiur[i. , 



Nr. 



QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM 



PRACTITI0NEP5 



TEACH PRIN. 



OTHER 



ADMINISTRATORS 



LEA 



ISA 



SEA 



HIGHER EDUCATION 



CHIEF INS. R. 



SO.SC. 



ED.F. 



GOVERNANCE 



L.BD. 



S.BD. 



EQUAL 
EIGH! 
AVG. 

S.LEaF.LEGJ TOTAL 



Chi 
^EIGHllSquare 
P- 
Level 



SERVICES 



(14) Regularly .^iled Info, of Interest 

(15) Juick Referral Service at Low Cost 

(16) Quick Reference Service at Low Cost 

(17) Very Rapid Literature Searches 



(18) iielp in fbrniir.g Search Queries 

(19) Japid FuU-docunient Delivery 
(2b) Help in Interpreting Information 

(21) lelp in Trying Out New Ideas 

(22) |rnforination Service Agent Visits 

(23) Information Needs Diagnosis Service 

(24) Help in How to Use Ed. Info. System 

(25) Annual Review of Education 

(26) To-order Studies of Educ. Statistics 



1.50 

1.90 

1.80 

2.24 

2.48 

2.44 

2.08 

1.67 

2.31 

2.30 
2.14 

2.14 

2.56 



U 

1.96 

1.99 

2.16 

2.34 

2.31 

2.07 

1.73 

2.32 

2.20 
2.14 

1.84 

2.30 



199 



181 



1.41 

1.87 

1.82 

2.10 

2.36 

2.33 

2.15 

1.81 

2.32 

2.22 
2.26 

2.24 

2.52 



1.48 

1.92 

1.93 

2.09 

2.25 

2.27 

2.05 

1.92 

2.32 

2.34 
2.28 

2.04 

2.21 



1.43 

1.69 

1.62 

1.98 

2.16 

2.22 

2.08 

1.78 

2.22 

2.11 
2.13 

2.16 

2.40 



1.59 

1.96 

1.85 

1.93 

2.27 

2.16 

2.21 

2.04 

2.49 

2.38 
2.42 

2.09 

2.08 



1.62 

1.97 

2.00 

2.16 

2.33 

2.17 

2.21 

2.03 

2.66 

2.58 
2.41 

2.14 

2.00 



1.67 

1.96 

1.86 

1.93 

2.49 

2.20 

2.49 

2.31 

2.65 

2.52 
2.66 

2.16 

1.50 



1.57 



1.69 



1.57 



1,94 



1.51 1.79 



1.30 
2.00 
1.73 
2.42 
2.27 
2.55 
2.48 
2.51 
1.65 
1.85 



194 



115 



62 



111 



64 



54 



54 



1.79 

2.28 

2.21 

2.36 

2.02 

2.62 

2.42 
2.42 

1.87 

2.25 



1.69 

2.17 

2.06 

2.35 

2.45 

2.36 

1.93 

2.13 

2.33 

2.31 
2.16 

1.86 

2.26 



1.34 

2.26 

2.29 

2.43 

2.32 

2.29 

1.81 

2.03 

2.36 

2.50 
2.37 

1.78 

2.20 



1.85 

1.93 

1.93 

2.00 

2.07 

1.89 

1.96 

2.28 

2.41 

2.48 
2.33 

2.08 

1.96 



1.67 

2.56 

2.00 

2.44 

2.78 

2.11 

2.67 

2.78 

2.78 

2.44 
2.89 

1.80 

1.79 



1.56 
1.98 
1.89 
2.06 
2.33 
2.19 
2.18 
2.06 
2.45 
2.38 
2.37 

1.99 
2.14 



i** 



*** 



*** 



61 



89 



30 



25 



XX If there. are other kinds of information products or services which would be especially useful to you, would you please describe them? 
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Information Servin. Agent Visits . Overall, this Is the least useful of all Borvicos 
listed. (It may also be a service which most users have no personal experience 
using.) Intermediate service agency staff rate this service 2.22, which is the 
most useful average for any of the 14 subaudiences . Note also that all LEA sub- 
audiences (teachers, principals, "other," LEA administrators, and local board 
•members) rate service agent visits between 2.31 and 2.33. Thus. LEA subaudiences, 
the most likely targets of information service agent visits, while not rating,, 
this service of much use, do see it more useful than other subaudiences. Federal 
legislative aides and all higher education subaudiences see this service as rela- 
tively less useful. 

I nformation Needs Diagnosis Service . This service is perhaps even more esoteric 
than service agent visits and is, in fact, one of the services an information 
service agent might perform for a clien . Overall, it ranks twelveth, just ahead 
of service agent visits. Again, ISA staff and all LEA subaudiences tend to see 
this product as more useful than other subaudiences do. Note that with the excep- 
tion of local board members , all other governance and all higher education sub- 
audiences tend to rate this service as markedly less useful than any of the prac- 
titioner or administrator subaudiences. 

Help in How to Use Educational Information Systems . Overall, thir ^^ervicc ranks 
eleventh. Only service agent visj.ts and needs diagnosis service are seen as being 
lessjiseful. In terms of relative ratings among subaudiences, ISA staff (2.13), 
teachers (2.14), principals (2.14) and local board members (2.16) are the most 
favorable prospective users of this service; while federal legislative aides (2.89), 
institutional researchers (2.66), and education faculty (2.51) rate this service 
of less use. 

Annual Review of Education . This item is misplaced and belongs in the product 
list. Perhaps because it is a product, it enjoys a markedly higher overall rating 
(ranking fourth among the services, it would tie with education concepts and 
philosophy on the product list). Six subaudiences rated this item less than 2.0 
(More useful). They are: social scientists (1.66), state board members (1.78), 
federal legislative aides (1.80), school principals (1.84), local board members 
(1.86), and education faculty (1.87). The subaudience that finds this item least 
useful is the "other" practitioner staff (2.24). 
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To Ordur S t udiea of Educational Statistic3 . Among the information services, this 
item is middlomost. It is alao one on which there is a wide range of subaiuUence 
ratings averages, institutional researchers (1.60), federal legislative aides 
(1.79), social scientists (1.86), and state legislators (1.96), all tend to rate 
this service on the more useful aide of the throe point scale, while teachers (2.56), 
"other" staff (2.52), and ISA staff (2.40) see distinctly less use for this service. 
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D. USER SUBAUDIENCES 

We must wait for a multiple discriminant function analysis to accomplish a system- 
atic statistical comparison among subaudiences, taking into account the inter- 
correlations amcng the many products and services. However, several patterns may 
be worth comment. 

School P ractice Oriented Groups . In general it seems that the ISA staff has use- 
fulness preferences which are close to those of teachers, principals, and "other" 
practitioner staff. High preferences among these groups are: classroom and curric- 
ulum materials, solutions to common educational problems, regularly mailed- infor- 
mation of interest, educational trends and issues, and educational news and current 
events. They are also more receptive to, receiving help in trying out new ideas 
and; at least relative to other audiences, see more use in information agent 
service visits. Like nearly all other groups, they see much use in information 
on the evaluation of educational programs and practices. They are much less inter- 
e-,ted in educational statistics, or lists of experts in education (except for ISA 
staff) . 

Administrators and Staffs of Education Agencies . The administration audiences 
(LEA. ISA, SEA) and the higher education audiences (chiefs, institutional re- 
searchers, social scientists, and education faculty) tend to mirror the 
practitioners to some degree in their preferences for more popular items including: 
regularly mailed information, educational trends and issues, education news and 
current events, solutions to common educational problems, and evaluation of pro- 
grams and practices. However, these groups placa relatively more value than 
practitioners and other LEA subaudiences on education-related statistics and 
education-related legislation, and less emphasis on classroom and curriculum 
materials. 

Higher Education Chief AdiiuL:?istrators . Among the four higher education users, 
each of the four subaudiences displays a somewhat different pattern of preferences. 
Generally the chief administrators tend to give usefulness ratings tliat are similar 
to LEA, ISA, and SEA staffs. Chief administrators in higher education institutions 
consider information products concerned with evaluation of educational programs, 
educational trends and issues, and sol^-tions to education problems to be especially 
useful. Compared to other subaudiences they see more use in innovation case studies. 
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Institutional l <e:;< 'a rcher s . This subaudience .sees little use for curriculum 
materials, innovation case studies, education-related legislation, service agent 
visits, or help in information needs diagnosis; however, they are the i: i ime audi- 
ence for education-related statistics or to-order studies of education statistics 

Social Scientists . Especially the campus-based, non— student AERA members in 
RDD&E are distinguished from virtually every other user group in their positive 
usefulness ratings of information products concerning education research method- 
ology, dpep reviews of selected stud> areas, annual reviews of education; and for 
a number of services including: very rapid litei ature searches, quick reference 
service, quick referral service, and rapid full document delivery. In general, 
these preferences confirm what would be expected of social scientists. The point 
to note is that" the social scientists are almost alone among the 14 subaudiences 
in their strong preferences for these kinds of products and services. To the 
extent that educational information systems have used "R&D'" or "scientific" infer 
mation systems as models in their design assumptions, they may servo social 
scientists well, but at t:;e possible cost of failing to consider the relative 
product and service preferences of virtually every other class of education in- 
formation user. 

Education Faculty . In some respects the faculty of colleges and schools of educa- 
tion are most similar to social scientists, however, they also exhibit seiveral 
differences including: educat.'.onal faculty see more value in classroom and curric- 
ulum materials, innovation case studies, education news and current events, educa- 
tion trends and issues, education concepts and philosophy, and help in trying out 
new ideas. Conversely, education faculty are less prone than social scientists 
to see as much use in: research methodology, deep reviews, quick referral or 
reference services, rapid literature searches, or help in forming search queries. 
Despite the fact that faculty see less value than social scientists in this array 
of types of "research" and "information system" products and services, the educa- 
tion faculty tend to see more use in these products and services than virtually 
any of the other subaudiences • 

Local School Boards . The local school board meinber.^^^^^t mirror the concerns 

of the other LEA (practice-oriented) audiences. lliey especially value the useful- 
ness of: evaluation of programs and practices, solutions to common education prob- 
lems, education news and current events, regularly mailed information, education 
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trends and issues, and annual reviews of education. Along with state boards and 
state legislators, they are somewhat more prone to see value in help in inter- 
preting information than do other subaudiences. 

State Board Members . This group exhibits a preference pattern somewhat similar 
to local boards (and also to SEA staff). State board members are remarkable in 
terms of the relatively high use value (along with higher education chiefs) they 
place on information concerning educational trends and issues, and on regularly 
mailed information. Compared to local boards, state board members see relatively 
less use in information about classroom and curriculum materials, in quick reference 
service, in information needs diagnosis service, cind in help in how to use infor- 
mation services; but relatively greater use for education-related statistics, edu- 
cation news and current events, educational trends and issues, education concepts 
and philosophies, and for regularly mailed information. 

legislators . The two legislative subaudiences tend to be set apart from all other 
subaudiences in terms of their low use value placed on information about classroom 
and curriculum materials, and on innovation case studies. Federal legislative 
aides are even further removed from nvost subaudiences in their low use of educa- 
tional concepts and philosophy. 

We note that none of the governance audience (boards and legislators) place high 
use value on education research methodology, but that all value education-related 
statistics and education-related legislation - 

Federal Legislative Aides . Compared to state legislators, this group sees markedly 
less value in information on solutions to common education problems, and less use 
in lists of experts in education, information about education concepts and philos- 
ophies, and most of tht* '^bibliographic" information services (i.e., quick referral, 
rapid searches, help in forming search queries, infomation needs diagnosis) and 
also in information service agent visits, help in trying out new ideas, or help 
in interpreting information. There are two possible reasons that seem plausible 
for these differences between federal aides and state legislators- First, the 
federal legislative aides tend to be "specialists" in educational legislation and 
in the i-esearch of educational information needed for legislation, while the 
majority of state legislators are elected officials, some of whom are part time 
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legislators and most of whom must deal with many other tyj^es of legislative con- 
tent areas than education exclusively. Second, the federal legislative aides 
have the extraordinary information resources of the Library of Congress to use 
as information intermediaries and synthesizers, whereas state legislators are, 
with some minor exceptions, much less "information-rich" in their research 
resources.* 



* Irwin Feller, et al (1975) provide extensive documentation for this last observa- 
tion, based on an intensive eight state survey of Sources and Uses of Scientific 
and Technological Information in State Legislature (University Park, PA: Center 
for the Study of Science Policy, Institute for Research on Human Resources, The 
Pennsylvania State University, June 1975). 
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APPENDIX A: MAIL SURVEY SAMPLING DESIGN 

Table A.l presents estimated population sizes for the 14 subaudiences to 
be included in the mail survey. Sources for the estimates are listed in the 
NIE RFP. Most estimates are made from program records of the National Center 
for Educational Statistics, the National Educational Association, or the National 
Institute of Education. Post-secondary education estimates are from records of 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, American Educational 
Research Association, Association for Institutional Researchers, and American 
Council on Education. 

Limited resources restricted the total planned sample to 2,575 persons. The 
proposed sample sizes indicated in Table A.l represent an allocation which aimed 
for a minimum sample size of at least 100 (with the one exception of subaudience 
3.4, U.S. Congressional Aides). The School Practitioner subaudiences, where the 
estimated populations are relatively much la^-ger and possibly more diverse in 
character, were allocated larger sample size; but, given the gross differences 
in estimated population sizes, it is obvious that sampling of subaudiences is 
highly disproportional. This is not a problem because the major interest in this 
study is not in making estimates for the entire market but for various segments 
of the market. Reasonably uniform confidence in estimates for each subaudience 
is desired. The somewhat larger samples for school practitioners may permit 
further partition of these groups in the analysis (e.g., elementary vs. secondary 
teachers) and also tends to compensate for the larger element variances in the 
school district cluster samples . 

Multiple strategies were employed to construct frames and to sample the 14 sub- 
audiences listed in Table A-1- For most subaudiences, lists of persons that would 
constitute adequate san^ling frames did not exist . 

Fcr local school agency (LEA) subaudiences, including all three in the elementary 
anc^ secondary •school practitioner audience, as well as school district staff and 
local boards of education, cluster sampling appeared to be the most feasible 
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TABLE A.l TYPOLOGY OP SELECTED EDUCATION INFORMATION AUDIENCES AND 

PROPOSED SAMPLE SIZE FOR MAIL SURVEY 



Type of Position 



Practitioners 

1.1 Teachers 

1.2 Principals 

1.3 Other Instructional Staff 

Total 



2- Administrators 

2-1 School District Staff 
2-2 Intermediate Agency Staff 
2-3 State Education Agency Staff 

Total 



Governance 

3-1 State School Board Members 

3.2 Local School Board Members 

3.3 State Legislators and Aides 

3.4 U- S- Congressional Aides 

Total 



4. Higher Education 

4.1 Faculty of Schools of Education 

4.2 Social Science RDD&E Staff 

4.3 Institutional Researchers 

4.4 College Presidents and Chief 
Administrators 

Total 



TOTAL 



Planned 
Sample 



400 
350 
408 

(1,158) 



242 
100 
200 

(542) 



Estimated 

Population 

Size 



2,180,000 
93,500 
109,000 



65,000 
3,400 
9,500 



100 
230 
120 
25 

\^75) 



100 
100 
100 

100 

(400) 

2,575 



523 
112,000 
500 
75 



i?3,000 
6,000 
915 

2,500 
(institutions 
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approach. UnlortunaLely , the ^ichooL :iystom cluf ior size can be subject to unduly 
large variation if it is based on a random selection of school systems which are 
known to differ greatly in size. To achieve some control, selection with probabil- 
ities proix)rtional to size (PPS) was needed for three reasons: first, budget 
limitations imposed an \ipper limit on the sample size; second, contractual obliga- 
tions to achieve a minimum number of useful responses imposed a lower limit on the 
actual sample selected, and third, selection with PPS affords increased statistical 
efficiency. 



The sampling procedure used (for large and medium sized school systems) was that 
of stratified cluster sampling with school districts as the primary sampling units 
(PSUs). Using the latest (1973-74) School Universe Tape cwailable from the 
National Center for Educational Statistics, PSUs were stratified by a measure of 
size^ and then were sampled randomly, with replacement, with paired selections 
per size stratum. Persons (excepting school board members) were subsampled with- 
out replacement within each PSU, with a compensating sampling fraction based on 
the measure of size. Specifically, the local education agencies (LEAs) listed in 
the School Universe Tape were ordered by size, as measured by student membership 
(average daily attendance). The plan called for the ordered lists to be divided 
into strata with equal numbers of students, and a pair of LEAs to be randomly 
selected from each stratum. This procedure, described by Kish (1965, p. 223 ff.), 
applies two random numbers to accumulated totals of student enrollment in each 
stratum. LEAs are taken into the sample if their enrollment accumulation interval 
includes a selected random number. 



Given the extreme variability in size of school systems, this general procedure 
was modified as follows: (a) Beginning with the largest school system, 18 strata, 
each ncluding 2 million students, were formed. A pair of schools was randomly 



* Since non-response is likely to be high in a mail survey (and we had data from 
several information needs survey.^ indicating that non-response will vary by 
subaudiences and by the size of the school system) , stratifying by size makes 
it more reasonable to accept those responding as an approximation to each size 
stratum. An even more important reason for stratification by size is that the 
size of school systems is so skewed that a random sample of school systems would 
yield a larger number of small systems (which are far more numerous but represent 
only a small proportion of educational practitioners; and a small number of 
larger systems (which are few in numbers but represent the majority of practi- 
tioner information users). 
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drawn from each atratum (plus six "altornate" districts). Thoao syatonui wore 
designated "large school systems" (enrollments from over one million to approx- 
imately 2,500); (b) Six strata, each including one million students, were formed. 
Again pairs of districts and replacements were randomly drawn from each stratum. 
These systems were designated "medium size school systems" (enrollments from 
approximately 2,500 to 1,000); (c) Below the 1,000 enrollment size, we encountered 
a riifficult problem in using the "measure of size" selection process because the 
sc. ^ol systems become so small that, aside from teachers, there may be only one 
or two persons in each LEA staff subaudience. If only one subaudience were sampled, 
there would be a simple solution, i.e., seimple "small size systems" at the overall 
subaudience seun ling fraction and take everyone in the system. Unfortunately, the 
original sample sizes produced four different sampling fractions. A compromise 
was found by noting that if (1) the other instructional staff (originally desig- 
nated as "supervisors of instruction") were expanded to include a broader array 
of support staff and (2) the planned sample sizes were modified, a common overall 
sampling fraction could be estabished for Principals and Vice Principals, Other 
Instructional (and support) Staff, and Central Office Administrators. Conse- 
quently, the Scimpling plan was modified so that the remaining small systems were 
sampled at a common overall seimpling fraction. One problem remained since if 
all teachers in selected small size school systems were also taken into the 
sample they would be substantially over-represented. Using NCES cind NEA data, 
it was determined that if teachers were taken in nvimber equal to 40 percent of 
the smalx systems total for the three positions, the desired overall teacher 
sampling fraction would be maintained. To summarize, the following modifications 
in the sampling plan were made: 

1. The subaudience definition for "supervisors of instruction" was revised 
to include non-administrational professional support staff, ajid it 

was labelled "Other Instructional (and support) Staff." 

2. The sample 5 •'-es fir p^i^icipals, other staff, and school district 
staff were revised to those indicated in Table A.l. 

3. Using the latest available NCES tape, the PPS selection procedure 
outlined above was followed down until cumulative enrollment equalled 
36,000,000, forming 18 strata of 2,000,000 enrollment, with two 
districts (and alternatives) selected per stratum. 

4. Six more strata of 1,000,000 enrollment each were formed, down to a 
cumulative enrollment of 42 ,000,000. Again two districts (and alter- 
natives) were selected per stratum. 
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*>. Kor tlu^ rtinvnnuuj district:: (ijppiijximatoly y,400), the "maasiuru 
of uizo** procuduro wa« aoandoned. A random number waa aooigncd to 
each district and a fraction (1/267.5) of the remaining diotricto 
wore isoloctod. 

The orit^inal intent to prc-ntratify school tiyatoma by consua region 
was abandoned to simplify the computer programminq. 

For these sul)audionces , f*WL provided SDC with a liat of LEA's and alternates. 
SDC then wrote to each of the selected districts (the superintendents) and re- 
quested .lists by name and address of teachers, principals, other instruction 
and support staff, school district staff, and members of the board of education. 
iTie sampling frame for each of these subaudiences was prepared by SL*** by compiling 
the lists r'jturned by the ^sampled LEAs. (Some districts would not release personnel 
lists, but agreed to pull a random sample following project instrucMons. ) If a 
district refused completely, and if: time and individual state sampling procedures 
permitted, FDC replaced the district with an altj-'^nate district in the same stratum. 

The number of persons in each subaudience to select from each district was 
established by computing four "sampling fractions" for each school system selected. 
These sampling frctctions were multiplied by the current LEA (1975-76) enrollment 
and rounded to the nearest whole number to find the nunber of persons to be 
selected, * 

Since school board size is not proportional to school system size, but in fact 
tends to be approximately the scime regr.rdless of size of scnool system, a constant 
number was used to sample school board members. Note that the effect of this 
sampling method is to bias the scimple of LEA school board members in the direction 
"weighting" the LEA school toard sub-samples by the numbers of students they are 
responsible for. Note that if it were possible to simple random sajtiple all US 
public school board memi.ers, we would encounter a problem very similar to that 
of simple random sampling of school systems; namely that approximately half of the 
sample would be drawn from systems representing less than seven percent of the stu- 
dents. Please keep this point in mind: While LEA staff (teachers, principals, 
administrators, and other staff) are in fact relatively unbiased random samples 



* (see footnote on following page) 
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l*ootiu>t<^ from prutredirui p«n|o! 

Tlie baniii for the mothod is doacribed in ToHlio Kiah, Survoy Sampling # Wiley. 
l<)CiS, pp. 222-223, Tor larqo Vkizo siyoto;iu3 the toachor fraction (TT) 8,88 t NCES 
X973-74 unrollmont oxpreuwcd aw averaqo daily momborohip (ADM). For medium size 
dlutrictti, the frac:tion was halvod, W ^ 4-44 r ADM- Itio principal fractions (PF) 
wev^ PK ^ 7,76 t ADM; PF 3.88 t ADM- Other ntaff fractiono, OP « 9,05 t ADM; 
OF « 4.S25 T ADM. Adminiutrativo utaff fraction, AF » 5,36 t ADMj AF » 2,68/ADM. 
Several comments may ho helpful to thoae una^juaintod with this mothod. First, 
note that i*' a uchool syytem hao not chrjic^od onrolTmcnt aize between 1973-74 and 
1*375-76, tho numl>crs to be sampled would equal the constants ahown above rounded 
to whole numberti. That in, icr a largo school syntcm: 9 toac*nr8, 8 principals, 
9 other iitaff, and 5 adminisitrative staff- For a medium size syntem: 4 teachers, 
4 principals, S other staff, and 3 administrative staff. Because some school 
syutcm enrollments changed over the two year period, the use of the sampling 
fractions permitted a proportionate adjustment in the numbers to be selected from 
that syjitom. Second, it shuuld be noted that the numbor to be selected from a par- 
ticular subaudicnce tends to remain constant across school systems of the same 
general size (e.g., approximately 8 to 10 teachers for large systems and 4 to S 
teachers for medium size systems). Recall that tiie chances of a system being 
selected are directly proportional to its pupil enrollment but the chances of a 
staff member being selected are inversely proportional to pupil enrollment- For 
example, very large size systems such as Chicago or New York City have a very high 
probahilit-y of being chosen, but only 8 to 10 of its very many teachers would be 
subsampled'. On the other hand, the/e are approximately 2,000 school systems with 
enrollments between 2, TOO to 5,000- Since only a few of these systems are selected, 
each district has a very small chance of being selected, but, if selected, the 
much smaller staff within these districts have a much higher probability of being 
solected—e.g. , 4 principals out of a 2,500 student system may mean that perhaps 
halt of the system's principals would be sampled- This last point is also the 
explanation for separating systems into large and medium sizes- The sample 
sizes used for the large systems were desired, but could not be used with districts 
with a few thousand, since, except for teachers, there was a chance of specifying 
a required number of staff that exceeded the actual number employed. And for this 
reason the PPS selection method was abandoned entirely for systems under approx- 
imately 2,500 enrollment. The final note is that despite of this somewhat com- 
plicated selection process the overall effect is to provide an approximately equal 
chance of selection, using strictly random selection procedures, for virtually 
overy public school staff members in a designated subaudience- Please note that 
there arc two possibly biasing elements. One, school systems formed since 1973-74 
were not considered- Two, if a state or school system refused to participate, the 
system, ot course, could not be sampled. When time permitted, a replacement system 
;as solicited. 
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of all Ljrofcssionaiu employed in U.S. public schools in 1975-76, the sample of 
LEA school board members is biased, and in effect is "weighted" in terms of the 
size of the school systems the board members are responsible for. When con- 
sidering the problem of estimating educational information needs, this bias is a 
desirable feature. We note that this method of selection of board members also 
has another advantage, namely that the data on five different types of LEA educa- 
tional information users can be "nested" within each sampled LEA, thereby affording 
opportunity to perform secondary analyses on the data base regarding between and 
within LEA system effects. 

The three subaudiences associated with state level agencies are: (2.3) State 
Education Agency Staff, (3.3) State Legislators and Aides, and (3.1) State Boards 
of Education. Frames for the three state level subaudiences were based on a 
random sample of states from each of the four geographic regions. The states which 
were random-selected by FWL and approved by NIE are: 



West 



Alaska — (4)* 
Washington — (5) 
Oregon — (8) 
Montana — (6) 
Utah ~ (5) 

Wyoming — alternate 



North Central 



North Dakota ~ (3) 
South Dakota — (4) 
Kansas — (7) 

Iowa — (11) 

Michigan — (15) 
Missouri — alternate 



North East 



New Hampshire — (3) 
Connecticut — (9 ) 
New York — (41) 

Pennsylvania — (27) 
Rhode island — (5) 
New Jersey — alternate 



South 



Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Alabama 



~ (9) 
~ (8) 
(11) 



South Carolina — (11) 
Virginia — (13) 

Kentucky — alternate 



* Numbers in parentheses beside the states listed above indicate the number of 
persons that would be selected based on the 1969 Directory data. 
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For the State Education Agency Staff (2.3), SDC prepared an updated list (based 
on the latest available Education Directory; State Governments ) of staff for each 
of the twenty states. A sampling fraction was determined by dividing the total 
number of persons on the list into 200, which is the desired sample size. 

This fraction was applied to the count for each of the twenty states to find the 
nearest whole number representing the number of persons to be selected from each 
SEA. Persons were selected strictly randomly from the lists without regard to job 
title or position. 

For State School Boards (3.1) and State Legislators or Aides (3.3), SDC sent a 
letter to the chief state school officer of the sampled states. The letter 
described the nature of the survey and requested a list, by name and address, of 
state school board members and staff of education committees of the state legisla- 
ture. The frames for these two subaudiences were prepared by SDC by compiling the 
lists returned. Five (5) school board members were chosen randomly from the lists 
of the boards for 19 of the 20 states (only 3 were chosen from Mississippi since 
that was all they had). Six (6) staff members of education committees (or aides 
to legislators on educational committees) were selected randomly from the lists 
for each of the 20 states ( 6 x 20 = 120). 

There are only two remaining subaudiences iunong the first three audiences : 2.2, 
Intermediate Agency Staff and 3.4, U.S. Congressional Aides. A different approach 
was taken for these groups. In the case of the Inteniiediate Agency Staff there 
were two reasons why: first, only 21 states had intermediate units, and second, 
a recent (March 1975) list of intermediate unit staff existed which was employed 
directly as a sampling frame of persons. We sampled randomly from this list to 
secure a list of addressees. The mailing for this subaudience contained a request 
that if the addressee has left the intermediate unit",' the questionnaire be 
answered by his/her replacement or by the person on the staff most nearly per- 
forming t job of the person addressed. 

To identify staff for the U.S. Congressional Aides subaudience, the NIE Office of 
Legislative Affairs obtained lists of committee staff from the House Education 
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and Labor Committee; the Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare Subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committer; the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
of the Labor and Health, Education and Welfare Agencies; and the Related Agencies 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee. These four lists of committee 
staff provided a frame for sampling aides to federal legislators. In the case of 
this subaudience, judgmental selection (by the NIE Office of Legislative Affairs) 
was used instead of random sampling. 

The frames for the post-secondary education subaudiences (faculty of schools of 
education, social science researchers, institutional researchers, and presidents 
and administrators) were each built in a different way. 

NIE has sponsored another project specifically targeted at the knowledge production 
and utilization (KPU) capacity of colleges, schools, and departments of education 
(principal investigators are Egon Cuba and David Clark at Indiana University) . To 
afford comparability between the two studies, and because the Cuba and Clark anal- 
ysis is the most current and rigorous examination of these education faculties 
from a KPU perspective, we employed their classification. The faculty universe 
includes all NCATE (or better) institutions and represents a population of approx- 
imately 30,500 staff. Institutions were stratified by the Cuba and Clark classi- 
fication and selected with probabilities proportional to estimated faculty size. 
Subsamples (ranging in size from two to five) were designated to maintain a uniform 
overall sampling fraction. 

Social science RDD&E staff located at post-secondary institutions were defined 
as all non-student American Educational Research Association members who have 
identified a higher education institution as their principal place of employment 
and who have identified research, development, dissemination, or evaluation, or 
the management of educational RDD&E as their primary or secondary work. The frame 
was created from a membership computer tape which AERA constructed. It is noted 
that AEFA membership and the availability of the membership information listed 
does constrain the definition of this population. However, this seemed to be 
the most reasonable and feasible approach. It may be assumed safely that AERA is 
the largest and most inclusive association of social science researchers with 
interest in education. Efforts to include additional names (e.g., psychologists 
belonging to the APA division of educational psychology, but not belonging to 
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AERA) could have been undertaken, but with added cost and the problem of bias 
since not all social science associations could provide names for only members 
at institutions of higher education with interest in educational research. This 
was not done. Alternately, one could have confined the definition to only those 
researchers who have been f abided by MIE or other sponsors. Again there are 
significant problerns c.ssociated with the expense of constructing an adequate 
frame and possibly with the bias of focusing primarily on "principal investigators, 
so this was not done either. 

A similar sampling logic was used in selecting a sample for institutional 
researchers. In this case, we used the most recent available list (Fall, 1974) 
of names of U.S. full members of the Association of Institutional Researchers. 
Our argument is that this list tends to identify those institutional researchers 
who have interests in this field sufficient for them to belong to its primary 
professional association. 

Subaudience 4.4, Presidents and Administrators, is concerned with those persons 
who must deal with institution* ^evel educational policy and management. In 
smaller institutions this may i- ..he president or his/her assistcint. In larger 
institutions, this may be the provost, or vice-president or dean for academic 
affairs. The Cargenie publication A Classification of Institutions of Higher 
Education (1973) provides a convenient list of eligible institutions classified 
by type (doctoral granting, comprehensive, liberal arts, two-year, specialized) 
and identified by size of student enrollment. We constructed a stratified rcUidom 
sample with stratification based on the Carnegie classification (and indirectly 
on the size of institutional enrollment). Institutions were selected by ?PS, 
using total student enrollment as the measure of size. Directories and catalogs 
were used to identify the name and title of the most appropriate respondent for 
each selected institution. 
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* "Multiplier" indicates approximately how many persons in the estimated population are represented by each usable return. 
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APPENDIX B- MAIL SURVEY FORMS 



The entire questionnaire is presented for Form A. Only pages 1 and 6 
appear. for the other 5 forms since the questionnaire differed only in 
Part I (page 1) and Part VII (page 6) . 
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O.M.B. NUMBER S1-S7S054 
APPROVAL EXPIRES 12/31/75 



SURVEY OF 

INFORiiATiOr^ HEEDS 
IN EDUCATION 



_1 .2 3 4 5 6 7 

_8 9 10 1 1 12 U_ 

_13 ■ . 

1-234 5- 6 7 8 9. 10 n 12 13 U 

(Sponsored by U.S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare: National Institute of Education) 
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ABOLT YOLRSELF AND YOUR WORK 



1. Name. 

2. Title « 



In youi opinion, how adequate i$ the information available to oduorllontl a^iency iuff> (In ichool dlitrlct central offlcM, 
intermediate units, and state educational ajicncier^ about educational luuex, problemSt methodi, and practices: (Please check 

box [7] in each column,) 

Amount Quality 

Very adequate? q q 

Somewhat adequate? q [~[ 

Somewhat inadequate? q q 

Very inadequate? q q 

Needs for information are affected by the nature of the work one does. To help us identify the general natu re ofyour 
work, please consider each of the following types of activities. Are there any significant activities that ncc5 to1>ctdaia to 
the Usi? If so, please write in a brief description for each activity on the lines provided. 

Then, for each activity, decide how significant a part of your work it represents. In making this decision, consider its im- 
p< nance, frequency of occurrence, or any other factor which yoU think is relevant, (Please check one box in each row.) 

Degree of Importance 

Work Activity In Education High Moderate Low 

A. Determining educational needs Q Q Q 

B. Establishing educational goals and objectives Q Q Q 

C. Evaluating educational programs Q Q Q 

D. C^urriciiium planning and development Q Q Q 

E. Developing educational programs or materials Q Q Q 

F. Appraising teacher or administrator effectiveness O Q Q 

G. Providing pre- or inservice training Q . Q Q 

H. Providing pupil personnel services (records, guidance, counseling, etc.) D D D 

I. Developing or negotiating teacher or administrator salaries, or other 

personnel matters Q Q Q 

J. Financial plans, budgets, or other fmandal matters □ □ Q 

K. Dealing with legal problems or educational legislation d d CD 

L. Planning acquisition or ina'Jitenancc of facilities and equipment CD CD CD 

M. Planning or maintaining support services (e.g., transportation, food. 

library) □ Q Q 

N. Performing adminisuative liaison functions CD CD D 

0. Working with, informing, securing support of community leaders, 

legislators, others CD CD CD 

P. Consulting or advising other educators on educational matters CD CD CD 

Q. Conducting studies and investigations CD D D 

R. Other ^ □ □ □ 

S. Other ^ □ □ □ 

^- 0^"- □ □ □ 

Now, consider each of the above work activities in terms of your need for information. Please circle the capital letter B 
C, etc) appearing mimediately before the activity if you made any kind of special effort durinjlhTpast yea r to find infonAa- 
tion relating to that activity. If you did not have to make a special effort to find information, leave the letter unmarked 
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Pige 2 

ABOUT THE INFORMATION SOURCES YOU USE IN YOUR MOST IMPORTANT WOk-v ACnVITlES 



1. 



2. 



Users tend to turr. to different information sources depending on the nature of their work. Please refer to the list of activities you 
rated on the opposite page and write in the spaces below the letters of the two activities which you consider to be the most im- 
portant in your work. 



Now please rate the following sources of information in terms of 
how often you use the source to obtain information in connection 
with these two activities. (Please check one box for your most 
important work activity and one box for your next most im- 
portant work activity in each row.) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11, 
12. 

13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 



Workshops, seminars, graduate courses 

Telephone calls to people in other organizations . . 

Memos and conespondence 

Abstracts, indexes, bibbographies 

Library or resource center in my own organization 



Educational newsletters, bulletins, announcements 

Educational journals 

Telephone calls to people in my own organization . . . , 

Technical reports, government pubbcations 

Other libraries, resource centers or information seivices 



Cuniculum materials 



Face-to-face discussion or conferences with people in my 
own organization 



Personal bbrary 

Conventions, professional association meetings 
Notes and files in my own office 



Office, department or organization files 



Facc-tO'facc discussion or conferences with people in other 
organizations 



Textbooks, reference books . 
Other sources (please specify) 



My most important 
work activity 
is (letter): 



In connection with 
this activity, I use 
this source; 
Some- 
Often times Rarely 



My next most im- 
portant activity 
is Getter): 



In coxmection with 
this activity, I use 
this source: 
Some- 
Often times Rarely 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 

LJ 


LJ 


n 

LJ 


n 


n 

LJ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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□ 


□ 


□ 
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□ 


□ 


□ 
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□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



When you need information for your job, sometimes there is a delay between when you start to look for it and when you actually 
find/receive it. The amount of time you can allow will depend on the situation, but considering the same two niost important 
work activities you have just r?.ted, how much time can you usually allow to elapse after realizing the need for information? (Check 
one.) 

2-3 days □ 



A few hours . . . . d 
About a week . . . Q 



One day CD 

About 2 weeks ... CD 



More than 2 weeks 
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Pase 3 



Ui ABOUT THE USEFUU^fESS OF THE INFORMATION SOURCES YOU USE 



On the previous page you told w how frequently you mt& a number of information iouicm in connection with two imoortwit 
work actmties. Now please consider aU th] activities you perform and rate this rvne Bat of wuiceTiTtM^sTth^ uS^ 
m providing you with the mformation you need for any pa« of your work. (Hease check one boTta eaTrow ) 



1 . Workshops, jcminaxs, griduatc courses 

2. Telephone calls to people in other organizations 

3. Me;nos and correspond ncc 

4. Abstracts, indexes, bibliographies 

5. Library or resource center in my own organization . . . 

6. Educational newsletters, bulletins, announcements . . . 

7. Educational journals 

8. Telephone calls, to people in my own organization . . . 

9. Technical reports, government publications 

IC. Other libraries, resource centers or information services . 

11. Curriculum materials 

12. Facc-to-face discussion or conferences with people in my 

own organization 

13. Persona] library 

14. Conventions, professional association meetings 

15. Notes and files in my own office 

16. Office department or organization files 

17. Facc-to-face discussion or conferences with people in 

other organizations 

18. Textbooks, reference books 

19. Other sources (please specify) 

20. . 



I Rarely or 
Never Use 
This Source 


1 use J 

Hjgnly 
Useful 


ims source Ai 

Moderately 
Useful 


nd It Is: 

Of Minor 
Use 


n 

LJ 


n 

LJ 


U 


U 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 
U 


u 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 
1 1 


□ 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



2. Please identify (by name, title, or description) the single most useful source of information in your work. 
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ABOUT THE MOST IMPORTANT CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EDUCATION INFORMATION SOURCES YOU PREFER 



1, Users have various reasons for preferring the information loiuccs they like to UM. Plewe refer to the numbered list of sources on 
the opposite page and note the lumber (1 - 20) of the two sources you most prefer to use. Pleaic mark these *wo numbers in 
the boxes at the top of the two columns on the right. 

Now, for each of these two soiuces, please rank the reasons listed below in order of their importance to your preference for 
the source. 

Assign the number (1) to the most important reason 
Assign the number (2) to the next most important reason, etc. 
Continue ranking for as many reasons as you think apply. 



This soiuce: 

is easy to use 

is near at*hand or easily accessible 

is fast in responding 

is free or inexpensive 

is usually available when I need it 

is likely to have the information I want 

is complete, comprehensive 

is authoritative, accurate, reliable 

is objective, impartial, not biased 

is up-to-date 

is responsive to my particular problem or question . . . 

keeps me aware of new developments 

leads me to other sources 

provides for new ideas or different viewpoints 

provides opportunity for discussion or exchange of ideas 



Source 
f 


Soiuce 


RANK 


RANK 































































How would you describe yoiu degree of isolation from information sources you would like to have available to you? (Check one.) 

No: isolated, i have ready access tc any source I need Q 

Somewhat isolated, I may have to ."pead a little time or effort to obtain the inforrrution I need (U 

Seriously isolated, I sometimes forgo using information sources that I would like to use (U 

Almost completely isolated, I frequently can not get access to the sources I would like to use • Q 

How often do educators or other professionals come to you for infomution, or do you pass information on to others relating to 
educational matters? (Check one.) 

Several times daily . . . Q At least daily . » . Q At least weekly . . . Q 

At least monthly . . . Q Less often • • • Q 
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V. YOUR PURPOSED FOR SEEKING INFORMATION 



Uiers need information for many different purposes. For each purpose Usted below, please indicate your d^pee of need for and your 
satisfaction with currcnUy avaiublc sources of information by checking one of the boxes for need and one of the boxes for satisfaction 
associated with each purpose. 



PURPOSE 



To help me to: 



Keep aware of developments and activities in 
educati'*" 



Keep tware of who is knowledgeable in a subject 
or problem area , , 



Identify new sources of assistance for usprovin^ 
my work 



Identify new educational programs, materials, 
methods or procedures , ....... 



Evaluate educational practices or products 



Develop alternative approaches to solving problems 
arising in my work 



Find answers to specific questions arising in 
relation to my work , 



Locate information to provide to others 
Prepare reports, articles, or speeches . . 
Other purposes (please specify) 





NEED 




SATISFACTION 


My need for this kind 
of information is: 
(Check Oi.e) 


My cunent (ourcei for this 
kind of infomution are: 
(Check one) 


Great 


Moderit', 


Small 


Satis- 
factory 


Partly Satis- 

factory 


Unsatis- 
^JTictor^ 


1 □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ i 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 








□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



VL ABOUT YOUR PROBLEMS IN ACQUIRING AND USING EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION 

With respect to all the Usks you have worked on over the last yw. did you have any unusually serious difficu ln^ locating, obtainina . 
usmg mformation which you critically needed in your work in education? ' 



No □ : (Go to Part VII, Page 6.) 
1. Would you explain the difficulty? 



Yes ED * (Please answer Questions 1 and 2 below.) 



2. Can you offer a possible solution to the problem? 



EKLC 
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Vn. ABOUT THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS YOU TURN TO 

1. Besides the technical sources of infomution listed earlier, educators often avail themselves of human and organizktional sources. 
When you are confronted with a specific ptoblem, from which of the following human and organizational sources would you 
typically seek advice or information in your work? 

Please mark the fust source you would usually turn to with a 1 in the box beside the source. MarK the second with a 2, and to on 
for as many sources as you typically use. (Note, if your work is such that it is haid to describe a typical sequence of use of sources, 
please recall a recent incident where it was important for you to obtain information and answer the question in terms of what you 
did in this particular case.) 



□ 


subordinates in your organization 


□ 


□ 


fellow workers in your organization 


□ 


□ 


superiors in your organization 


□ 


□ 


school board members 


□ 


□ 


colleagues in other organizations 


n 


□ 


experts or authorities on the subject 


□ 


□ 


information ser\nce personnel (e.g., librarians) 


□ 


□ 


other people (please specify) 


□ 



AERA) 



2. The sequence of human and organizational sources I have indicated above is (check one box): 

(a) very typical of the order I use CD 

(b) somewhat similar to the order I use Q 

(c) I responded in terms of a recent incident . . ["1 

VUL ABOUT THE INFORMATION PRODUCTS AND SERVICES THAT WOULD BE MOST USEFUL TO YOU 

In previous sections we h^»c asked about your information needs, resources, and satisfactions. We would also like to know about your 
ideal preferences; that is» regardless of whether or not they are currently available to you, what information contents, products, and 
services would be useful to you? For each item below, please check the box indicating its usefulness: V*Very, S-Somewhat or M-Minimum. 

CONTENT AREAS PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 



Classroom and curriculum materials 


V 


□ 


r 


□ 


M 


□ 


Regularly mailed info, of interest 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Edutz^t.on innovation case studies 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Quick referral service at low cost 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Lists of experts in education 


V 


□ 




□ 


M 


□ 


Quick reference service at low cost 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education-related legislation 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Very rapid literature searches 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education-related statistics 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Help in forming search queries 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Evaluation of programs, practices 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Rapid full-document delivery 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Solutions to common educ. problems 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Help in interpreting information 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education news and current events 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Help in trying out new ideas 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education trends and issues 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Information service agent visits 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education concepts and philosophy 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Information needs diagnosis service 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education research methodology 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Help in how to use ed. info, system 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Deep review of selected study areas 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Annual review of education 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Specific facts on many topics 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Tailored studies of educ. statistics 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 



If there is some other form of infonnation which would be especially useful to you, would you please describe it? 
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STATISTICAL DATA 

Youi answers to these questions will help us compare our sample to national population data. 
1. How old axe you? 



Under 25 years Q 

25 to 34 years O 

35 to 44 years □ 

45 to 54 years □ 

55 years or older Q 

2. What is your highest earned degree? 

High School □ 

Associate's 

Bachelor's D 

Master's □ 

Doctor's □ 



NO MORE QUESTIONS. THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 



IF YOU WISH. PLEASE USE THE SPACE BELOW TO TELL US ABOUT ANY IDEAS YOU MAY HAVE THAT WOULD MAKE 
EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION MORE ACCESSIBLE OR USEFUL TO YOU. 
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ABOUT YOURSELF AND YOUR WORK 

1. Name < — 

2. Title 

This questionnaire is concerned with the information needs of state and local ichool board members. Most persons who serve on jchool 
bo^ds must d^^^^^ many subject areas other than education, but for the purposes of this survey, please confine your answers to your 
needs for information relating directly to educational matters. 

3. Please rate the following broad subject areas in terms of your need for educational information in each area. 
(Please check one box [7] in each row.) 

My Need for Informatio n in This Area is: 
Content Areas ££21 Moderate Little 

Budget and Finance (e.g., fiscal policies, salaries) 

Classroom Subjects (e.g.. textbooks, cuniculum) 

Instructional Methods (e.g., open classrooms, peer tutoring) 

Community/Public Interaction (e.g., community programs, parent support 
or resistance) 

Government Programs and Education Legislation (e.g., Head Start, 

state aid) 

Management (e.g., policies, practices ) 

Personnel Policies and Operations (e.g., certification, tenure, contracts) . . . 

Educational Facilities and Operations (e.g., attendance, equipment, use) . . . 

Student Data (e.g., characteristics, achievement) 

Special Programs (e.g., compensatory education, vocational education) . . . 

Other (please specify). 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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tivity on the lines provided 

Then, for each activity, decide how significant a part of your work relating to education it «P«sents "J^^^'t il??" ) 
conTider its iirnortance, frequency of occurrence, or any other factor you think is relevant. (Please check one box in each row.) 

Degree of Importance 

Work Activity in Education High Moderate ~^ 

A. Studying educational issues to determine needs, problems, policy alternatives 

B. Holding public hearings on educational matters 

C. Confering with special interest or citizen's groups on educational matters 

D. Studying specific board agenda items for intent, impact, fiscal or legal impUcations 

E. Establishing personnel policy or reviewing decisions to hire, transfer, or terminate 

F. EsUblishing policy for management of ongoing functions of school systems 

G. Monitoring and advising on operation of school systems 

H. Reviewing educational budgets or financial plans 

I. Evaluating the worth or merit of educational programs 

J. Analyzing the effect of or making recommendations regarding educational legislation 
K. Preparing articles, speeches, reports on educational topics 
L. Responding to constituents requests for information on educational topics 
M. Handling special problems or board assignments relating to education 

N. Other • 

O. Other ■ 

Now. consider each of the above work activities in terms of your need for information. Please circle the ^P>^^^"." ®! ^' ^ 
etc.) appearing immediately before the activity if you made any kind of specmJ effort durii^f^ the Past year to find mformation re- 
lating to that activity. If you did not have to make a special effort to find information, leave the letter unmarked. 
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□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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VII. ABOUT THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATION YOU TURN TO 

I. Besides the technical sources of information listed earlier, educators often avail themselves of human and organizational sources. 
When you are confronted with a specific problem, from which of the following human and organizational sources would you 
typically seek advice or information in your work? 

Please mark the first source you would usually turn to with a 1 in the box beside the source. Mark the second with a 2, and so on 
for as many sources as you typically use. (Note, if your work is such that it is hard to describe a typical sequence of use of sources, 
plea&c recall a recent incident where it was important for you to obtain information and answer the question in terms of what you 
did in this particular case.) 



□ 


other school board members 


□ 


library 


□ 


superintendent or staff of local school 
district(s) 


□ 


other school boards 


□ 


superintendent or staff of state department 
of education in this state 


□ 


state departments of education in other states 


□ 


teachers or other educators 


□ 


national or state educatiorud associations (e.g., 
NASBE, AASA, NBA) 


□ 


parents or lay advisory groups 


□ 


federal educational agencies (e.g., USOE, NIE) 


□ 


experts or authorities on the subject 


□ 


other federal or state agencies (e.g., labor, fmance) 


□ 


legislators or other elective officials 


□ 


national information services (e.g., Zt^iC, NTIS) 


□ 


other people (please specify) 


□ 


other organizations or agencies (please specify) 



2. The sequence of human and organizational sources I have indicated above is (check one box): 

(a) very typical of the order I use Q 

(b) somewhat similar to the order I use Q 

(c) 1 responded in terms of a recent incident ... O 

VIU. ABOUT THE INFORMATION PRODUCTS AND SERVICES THAT WOULD BE MOST USEFUL TO YOU 

In previous sections we have asked about your information needs, resources, and satisfactions. We would also like to know about your 
ideal preferences; that is, regardless of whether or not they are currently available to you, what information contents, products, and 
services would be useful to you? For each item below, please check the box indicating its usefulness: V-Very, S-Somewhat or M-Minimum. 

CONTENT AREAS PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 



Classroom and curriculum materials 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Regularly mailed info, of interest 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education innovation case studies 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Quick referral service at low cost 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Lists of experts in education 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Quick reference service at low cost 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education>reIated legislation 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Very rapid literature searches 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education'related statistics 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Help in forming search queries 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Evaluation of programs, practices 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Rapid fullKlocliment delivery 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Solutions to common educ. problems 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Help in interpreting information 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education news and current events 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Help in trying out new ideas 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education trends and issues 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Information service agent visits 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education concepts and philosophy 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Information needs diagnosis service 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education research methodology 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Help in how to use ed. info, system 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Deep review of selected study areas 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Annual review of education 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Specific facts on many topics 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Tailored studies of educ. statistics 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 



If there is some other form of information which would be especially useful to you, would you please describe it? 
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ABOUT YOURSELF AND YOUR WORK 

1. Name , 

2. Title 

This questionnaire is concerned with the information needs of educational faculty and educatiorud researchers. Some pcrions performing 
these roles must deal with subject areas other than education, but for the purposes of this survey, please confine your answers to your needs 
for information relating directly to educational matters. 

3* Please rate the following broad subject areas in terms of your need for educational information in each ixea. (Please check one 
box in each row.) 

My Need for Information in This Area is: 
Content Areas Great Moderate Little 

Administrative Agencies (e.g., school boards, districts) 

Educational Finance (e.g., fiscal policies, salaries) 

Classroom Subjects (e.g., textbooks, curriculum) 

Instructional Metl)ods (e.g., open education, individualized instruction) . . . 

Government Programs and Education Legislation 

Management and Administration (e.g., policies, practices) 

Personnel Policies and Operations (e.g., certification, tenure) 

Educational Facilities and Operations (e.g., attendance, equipment, use) . . 

Student Data (e.g., characteristics, achievement) 

Educational Research, Development and Evaluation 

Other (please specify) ^ ^ 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



4. To help us understand the general nature of your work in education, please consider each of the following types of activities. Ar*. 
there any significant activities that need to be added to the list? If so, please write in a brief description for each additional activi- 
ty on the lines provided. 

Then, for each activity, decide how significant a part of your work relating to education it represents. In making this decision, 
consider its importance, frequency of occunence, or any other factor you think is relevant. (Please check one box in each row.) 

Degree of Importance 

Work Activity in Educ^^tion High Moderate Low 

A. Teaching or counseling students 

B. Preparing courses, lectures, etc 

C. Conducting research studies v 

D. Conducting evaluation studies 

£. Developing educational materials or programs 

F. Preparing reports, articles or speeches 

G. Consulting, advising, or providing technical assistance 

H. Managing R&.D programs or projects 

I. Managing or administering academic programs 

J. Working on academic committees, councils, etc 

K. Preparing proposals for funded projects 

L. Working with local schools or communities regarding educational problems 

or projects 

M. Other 

N. Other ^ . 

0. Other s 

5. Now, consider each of the above work activities in terms of your need for information. Plea:se circle the capital letter (A, B, C, etc.) 
appearing immediately before the activity if you made any kind of special effort during the past year to find information relating to 
that activity. If you did not have to make a special effort to find information, leave the letter unmarked. 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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VII. ABOUT THE PEOPLt AND ORGANIZATIONS YOU TURN TO 

1. Besides the technical sources of information listed earlier, educators often avaii themselves of human and organizational sources. 
When you are confronted with a specific problem, from which of the following human and organizational sources would you 
typically seek advice or information in your work? 

Please mark the first source you would usually turn to with a 1 in the box beside the source. Mark the second with a 2» and so on 
for as many sources as you typically use. (Note, if your work is such that it is hard to describe a typical sequence of use of sources, 
please recall u recent incident where it was important for you to obtain information and answer the question in terms of what you 
did in this particular case.) 



□ 


colleagues in my own department or research center 


□ 


schools or departments of education at other 
institutions 


□ 


colleagues in other departments or research center 
at this institution 


□ 


university or college library 


□ 


assistants or graduate students 


□ 


state departments of education 


□ 


administrators (e.g., president, provost, deans, 
department heads) 


□ 


professional educational associations (e.g., NBA, 
AAUP, AERA, AASA) 


□ 


colleagues in other organiz«'\tions 


□ 


federal educational ajgencies (e.g., USOE, NIE) 


□ 


experts or authorities on the subject 


□ 


other federal agencies (e.g., DoL, DoD) 


□ 


librarian or other information specialists 




national information services (e.g., ERIC, NTIS) 


□ 


other people (please specify) 


□ 


other organizations or agencies (please specify) 



2. The sequence of human and organizational sources I have indicated above is (check one box): 

(a) very typical of the order I use Q 

(b) somewhat similar to the order I use Q 

(c) 1 responded in terms of a recent incident . . D 

VIIL ABOUT THE INFORMATION PRODUCTS AND SERVICES THAT WOULD BE MOST USEFUL TO YOU 

In previous sections we have asked about your information needs, resources, and satisfactions. We would also like to know about your 
ideal preferences; that is, regardless of whether or not they are currently available to you, what information contents, products, and 
services would be useful to you? For each item below, please check the box indicating its usefulness: V*Very, S-Somewhit or M-Mininium. 

CONTENT AREAS PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 



Classroom and curriculum materials 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Regularly mailed info, of interest 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education irmovation case studies 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Quick referral service at low cost 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Lists of experts in education 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Quick reference service at low cost 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education-related legislation 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Very rapid literature searches 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education-related statistics 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Help in forming search queries 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Evaluation of programs, practices 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Rapid full^iocument delivery 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Solutions to common educ. problems 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 




Help in interpreting information 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education news and current events 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Help in trying out new ideas 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education trends and issues 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Information service agent visits 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education concepts and philosophy 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Information needs diagnosis service 


V 


□ 


. s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Education research methodology 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Help in how to use ed. info, system 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Deep review of selected study areas 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Annual review of education 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Specific facts on many topics 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Tailored studies of educ. statistics 


V 


□ 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 



If there is some other form of information which would be especially useful to you, would you please describe it? 
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Grwt 


Moderate 


UtUe 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Pftge 1 

ABOUT YOURSELF AND YOUR WORK 

1. Nanie_! 

2. Title , 

This questionnaire is concerned with the information needs of preiidents, chief administrators and institutional researchers in higher edu- 
cation institutions. 

3. Please rate the following broad subject areas in terms of your need for educational information in each area. (Please check one 
box 0 in each row.) 

My Need for Information in This Area is: 

Content Areas 

Academic Programs (e.g., curriculum, programs of study, 

instruction methoas) , 

Other Institutional Programs (e.g., research, public service) 

Students (e.g., characteristics, enrollment, achievement) 

Staff (e.g., characteristics, assignments, salary, work loads) 

Finance (e.g., income, expenditures, budgets) 

Facilities and Equipment (e.g., sites, buildings, utilization of space) .... 

Characteristics of other Institutions (e.g., programs, staff, finances) .... 

Government Programs and Educational Legislation 

4. To help us understand the j^eneral nature of A^our work in edU'jation, please consider each of the following types of activities. Are 
there any significant activities that need to be added to the list? If so, please write in a brief description for each additional 
activity on the lines provided. 

Then, for each activity, decide how significant a part of your work relaing to education it represents. In making this decision, 
consider its importance, frequency of occunence, or any other factor you think is relevant. (Please check one box in each row.) 

Degree of Importance 

Work Activity in Education High Moderate , Low 

A. Establishing institutiorud goals and objectives 

B. Program planning and development (academic, research, service) 

C. Reviewing or evaluating programs 

D. Developing personnel policies, negotiating salaries or other personnel matters 
£. Developing budgets or fmancial plans 

F. Securing and establishing sources of funding 

G. Planning or managing allocation and utilization of resources 

H. Planning or managing facilities and equipment 

I. Planning or managing support services (e.g., housing, transportation, 

library) 

J. Developing and administering admissions and student personnel policies, in- 
cluding recruitment, testing, records, counseling, placement, etc. 

K. Making enrollment projections, describing student body characteristics . . . 

L. Conducting studies or surveys of current status of institutional programs 

or activities 

M. Long-range institutional planning 

N. Working with, informing, securing support of institutional administrators 

and staff 

O. Working with, informing, securing support of alumni, community leaders, 

legislators, others 

P. Consulting or advising other educators on education matters 

Q. 0th:: 

R, Other ^ 

5. Now, consider each of the above work activities in terms of your need for information. Please circle the capital letter (A, B, C, etc.) 
appearing immediately before the activity if you made any kind of special effort during the past year to find information relating to 
that activity. If you did not have to make a special effort to find information, leave the letter unmarked. 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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VII. ABOUT THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS YOU TURN TO 



S^*i^*!,i!l* icchiiical jourcej of information Usted wlier, educators often avaU themselves of human and organizational sourcot. 
iy^^rJw J^v ^A!!!r^^ f'}^ a spcanc problem, from which of the foUowing human and organizational •ourcti would you 
typically seek advice or mformation in your work? 

Please mark the first source you would usually turn to with a I in thr box beside the source. Mark the second with a 2, and so 
on for as many sources as you typically use. (Note, if your work is such that it is hard to describe a typical lequence of use of 
sources, please recall a recent incident where it was Important for you to obtain information and answer the question in terms of 
what you did m this particular case.) 



D line administrators (e.g., vice presidents, deans 
department heads) 

D staff administrators (e.g., business, student 
personnel, registrar) 

CD faculty (e.g., committees, individuals) 

D governing board members (e.g., regents, 
trustees) 

O colleagues in other organizations 
[H experts or authorities on the subject 
D information service personnel (e.g., librarians) 
other people (please specify) 

□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



management information system 

university or college library 

state department or state board of higher 
education 

councils or regional boards (e.g., ACE, NEA, 
ECS. WICHE. SREB. NEBHE) 

professional organizations (e.g., AAHE, AAUP, 
AIR. AERA) 

federal agencies (e.g., USOE. NIE. NCES) 
national information lervices (e.g., ERIC, NTIS) 
other organizations or agencies (please specify) 



2. The sequence of human and organizational sources I have indicated above is <check one box): 

(a) very typical of the order 1 use CD 

(b) somewhat similar to the order I use (D 

(c) I res^nded in terms of a recent incident ... D 

VUI. ABOUT THE INFORMATION PRODUCTS AND SERVICES THAT WOULD BE MOST USEFUL TO YOU 

In previous sections we have asked about your information needs, resources, and satisfactions. We would also like to know about your 
^^0^™^"*!; ft ^'^"^ currently available to you. what information contents, products, and 

services would be useful to you? For each item b<tlow. please check the box indicating its usefulness: V-Very. S-Somewhat or M-Minimum. 



CONTENT AREAS 



PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 



Classroom and curriculum materials 


vD 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Regulaily mailed info, of inteiest 


V 


n 


s □ 


M 


□ 


Education innovation case studies 


vD 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Quick referral service at low cost 


V 


□ 


s □ 


M 


□ 


Lists of experts in education 


vD 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Quick reference lervice at low cost 


V 


□ 


s □ 


M 


□ 


Education-related Wislation 


vD 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Very rapid literature Marches 


V 


□ 


s □ 


H 


□ 


Education-related statistics 


vD 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Help in forming search queries 


V 


□ 


s □ 


M 


□ 


Evaluation of programs, practices 


vD 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Rapid full-document delivery 


V 


□ 


s □ 


M 


□ 


Solutions to common educ. problems 


vD 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Help in interpreting informatbn 


V 


□ 


s □ 


M 


□ 


Education news and cunent events 


vD 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Help in trying out new ideas 


V 


□ 


s □ 


M 


□ 


Education trends and issues 


vD 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Information service agent visits 


V 


□ 


s □ 


M 


□ 


Education concepts and philosophy 


vD 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Information needs diagnosis service 


V 


□ 


s □ 


M 


□ 


Education research methodology 


vD 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Help in how to use ed. info, system 


V 


□ 


s □ 


M 


□ 


Deep review of selected study areas 


vD 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Annual review of education 


V 


□ 


s □ 


M 


□ 


Specific facts on many topics 


vD 


s 


□ 


M 


□ 


Tailored studies of educ. statistics 


V 


□ 


s □ 


M 


□ 



If there is some other form of information which would be especially useful to you. would you please describe it? 



O [ 
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ABOUT YOURSELF AND YOUR WORK 

1. Najnc . 

2. Title 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 



This questionnaire is concerned with the information needs of legisbtors and legislative aidoi who are involved with itate or federal edu- 
cational legislation. Most persons performing these roles must deaJ wirJi many lubject areai other than education, but for the purpoiei of 
this survey, please confine your answers to your needs for information relating directly to educational matten, 

3. Please rate the following broad subject areas in terms of your need for educational information in each area. (Please check one 

box [V] in each row.) 

My Need for Information in This Area it: 
Content Areas Great Moderate Little 

Administrative Agencies (e.g., school boards, districts) 

Budget and Finance (e.g., fiscal policies, salaries) 

Classroom Subjects (e.g., textbooks, curriculum) 

Community Reactions (e.g., support, resistance) 

Government Programs and Education Legislation 

Management (e.g., policies, practices) 

Personnel Policies and Operations (e.g., certification, tenure) 

Educational Facilities and Operations (e.g., attendance, equipment, use) . . 

Student Data (e.g., characteristics, achievement) 

Special Programs (e.g., compensatory education) 

Other (please specify) 

4. To help us understand the general nature of your work in education, please consider each of the following types of activities* Are 
there any significant activities that need to be added to the list? If lo, please write in a brief deicription fbr each additional 
tivity on the lines provided. 

Then, for each activity, decide how significant a part of your work relating to education it represents. In making this dedcion, 
consider its importance, frequency of occurrence, or any other factor you think is relevant (Please check one box in each row.) 

Degree of Impot ■a:;ce 

Work Activity in Education High Moderate Low 

A. Researching educational issues to determine needs, problems, policy 

alternatives 

B. Holding public hearings on educational matters 

C. Conferring with special interest groups or lobbyists on educational matters . . . 

D. Analyzing educational legislation (cunent» pending or proposed) for intent, 

impact, effect on various groups 

E. Analyzing educational legislation for costs or other fiscal or legal 

implications 

F. Reviewing educational budgets or fmancial plans 

G. Evaluating the worth or merit of alternative educational programs 

H. Making recommendations regarding educational legislation 

I. Drafting or revising educational legislation 

J. Preparing articles, speeches, reports oil educational topics 

K. Responding to legislators or other staff members requests for information 

on educational topics 

L. Responding to constituents requests for information on educational topics . . . 

M. Handling special problems or assignments relating to education . . . . « 

N. Other ^_ 

O. Other , 

5.. Now, consider each of the above work activities in terms of your need for information. Please cycle the capital letter (A, B, 
C, etc.) appearing immediately before the activity if you made any kind of special effort during the past year to find information 
relating to that activity. If you did not have to make a special effort to find information, leave the letter unmarked. 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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VU. ABOUT THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS YOU TURN TO 

1. Bciidci the technical sources of information Ustcd earlier, educators often av«U themielves of human and organizational lourcei. 
When you axe confronted with a specific problem, from which of the foUowing human and organiutional louices would you 
typicauy teek advice or information in your work? 

ma'iv l^' wurce you would usuaUy turn to with a 1 in the box beside the wurce. Mark the lecond with a 2, and lo on 
for as man sources a. you typicaUy use. (Note. If your work is such that it is hard to describe a typi«i sequence of use of icmrctt. 
dK Ih^ Ja^ticriL r " important for you to obtain information «nd answer tfi?W«ion in toms of what you 



O legislators 

(Zl staff members of educational committees 
O other legislative staff 
CD lobbyists 

ED colleagues in other organizations 

O experts or authorities on the subject 

Q legislative researchers. Librarian or other 
information specialists 

□ other people (please specify) 



n legislative library. Library of Congress 
CIl university or college library 
d state departments of education 
Q professional educational associations 

□ federal educational agencies (e.g., USOE, NIE) 

□ other federal agencies (e.g., DoL, DoD) 

□ national information services (e.g., EftlC, NTIS) 

Q other organizations or agencies (please specify) 



2. The sequence of human and organizational sources I have indicated above is (check one box): 

(a) very typical of the order I use □ 

(b) somewhat similar to the order I use Q 

(c) 1 responded in terms of a reoetit incident . . . D 

VIU. ABOUT THE INFORMATION PRODUCTS AND SERVICES THAT WOULD BE MOST USEFUL TO YOU 

In previous sections we have a^ed about your information needs, resources, and satisfactions. We would also like to knoW about your 
Idca^ preferences; that is. regardless of whether or not they are currently available to you, what information contents, products, and 
lervices would be useful to you? For each item below, please check the box indicating its usefulness: V-Very, S^omewhat or M-Minimum. 



CONTENT AREAS 

Classroom and curriculum materials V D S D M Q 

Education innovation case studies V D S D M D 

Lists of experts in education V O S O M D 

Education-related legislation V D S D M Q 

Education-related sUtistics V □ S □ M □ 

Evaluation of propams. practices V [D S D M ["1 

Solutions to common educ. problems V D S D M ["1 

Education news and current events V (Zl S O M CD 

Education trends and issues V D S CD M CD 

Education concepts and philosophy V Q S D M D 

Education research methodology V D S Q M D 

Deep review of selected study areas V Q S D M D 

Specific facts on many topics V □ S CD M CD 



PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 



Regularly mailed info, of interest . V CD 

Quick refenal service at low cost V CD 

Quick reference service ai low cost V [D 

Very rapid literature tearches V D 

Help in forming search queries V O 

Rapid full-document delivery V O 

Help in interpreting information V CD 

Help in trying oUt new ideas V CD 

Information service agent visits V O 

Information needs diagnosis service V O 

Help in how to use ed. info, system V CD 

Aimual review of education V D 

Tailored studies of educ. statistics V CD 



s □ 
s □ 
s □ 
s □ 
s □ 
s □ 
s □ 
s □ 
s □ 
s □ 
s □ 
s □ 
s □ 



M □ 

M □ 

M □ 

M □ 

M □ 

M □ 

M □ 

M □ 

M □ 

M □ 

M □ 

M □ 

M □ 



If there is lome other form of information which would be especially useful to you, would you please describe it? 
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ABOUT YOURSELF AND YOUR WORK 

1. Name 

2. Title 



4. 



In your opinion, is the information available to practitioners closest to the classroom (teachers, principals, supervisors of instruc- 
tion, etc.) about educational issues, problems, methods ana practices: 
(Please check one box [7] .) 





Amount 


(Quality 




□ 


□ 


Somewhat adequate? . . 


□ 


□ 


Somewhat inadequate? . . 


□ 


□ 


Very inadequate? .... 


□ 


□ 



Practitioners needs for information are affected by the nature of their work. To help us identify the general nature of your 
work m education, please consider each of the foUowing activities. Are there any significant activities which should be added to the 
Ust? If so» please write in a brief description for each additional activity on the Unes provided. For each activity, decide how signifi- 
cant a part of your work it represents. In making this decision, please consider its imporUnce. frequency of occunence or any other 
factor which you think is relevant. (Please check one box in each row.) ' . / 

Degree of Importance 
in My Work 

Work Activity In Education High Moderate Low 

A. Teaching or counseling students 

B. Handling disciplinary or other student problems . 

C. Sponsoring or supervising extracurricular 

activities 

D. Preparing lessons 

E. Curriculum planning 

F. Selecting instructional materials 

G. Looking for new methods 

H. Determining educational needs , 

I. Establishing educational objectives , 

J. Evaluating program outcomes , 

K. Acquiring new knowledge or slcills 

L. Scheduling (space, students, stafO 

M. Preparing school budgets or financial plans 

N. Performing other administrative functions 

O. Working with parents or community 

P. Working with school boards 

Q. Conducting studies or investigations 

R. Providing pre- or inservice teacher training 

S. Developing educational materials 

T. Consulting or advising others on educational 

matters 

U. 0th er 

V. Other 

W. Other 

Now. consider each of the above work activities in terms of your need for _ _ _ 

appearing immediately before the activity if you made any kind of special effort'during thVpasTWar to fm d information rcUtirig^ 
that activity. If you did not have to make a special effort to find intormation, leave the letter unmarked. 



□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Vll. ABOUT THE PEOPLE AND ORGANIZATIONS YOU TURN TO 

S^'in'L'l!' f °f infomutlon li.ted dlier. educitoit often .vtll themielvet of humtn «nd orsuilutionil louicet. 

S .So;if?^.'ti*o^f ;orrk7''''" °' '"'^^ '^"^ -»-'"^''-' -"-o 

Please nnfk the fi«t wurce you would ututlly turn to with » 1 in the box beilde the loiuce. Mark the »econd with » 2 and lo on 
for a. many «,u,ce., as you typicrUy u«,. (Note, if youx work i. «.rJ> that It i. hard toXSbr^iSk^utTof um" »urc^^ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



teachers in my own district 


□ 


school library 


principals in my own district 


□ 


univerilty or college library 


other personnel in my own district 


□ 


unlverilty or college department 


parents or members of the community 


□ 


state department of education 


colleagues in other organizations 


□ 


professional organizations (e^.. NEA. AFT. ASCO. 
DESP.NASS.AASA) 


experts or authorities on the subject 

information service personnel (c.g., librarians, 
information specialists) 


□ 
□ 


federal agencies (eg.. USOE, NIE) 

national information services (e^.. ERIC. NTIS) 


other people (please specify) 


□ 


other organizations or agencies (please spediV) 



2. The sequence of human and organizational sources I have indicated above is (check one box): 

(a) very typical of the order I use □ 

(b) somewhat similar to the order I use D 

(c) I responded in terms of a recent incident . , , D 

VUI, ABOirr THE INFORMATION PRODUCTS AND SERVICES TOAT WOULD BE MOST USEFUL TO YOU 

lo you. ^or eacn item below, please check the box indicating its usefulness: V-Very. Somewhat or M-Minimum. 



CONTENT AREAS 



PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 



Classroom and Curriculum Materials 


V 


□ 




M 


□ 


Education Innovation Case Studies 


V 


□ 


SQ 


M 


□ 


Lists of Experts in Education 


V 


□ 


sQ 


M 


□ 


Education-related Legislation 


V 


□ 


sD 


M 


□ 


Education-related Statistics 


V 


□ 


sD 


M 


□ 


Evaluation of programs, practices 


V 


□ 


sD 


M 


□ 


Solutions to common Educ. Problems 


V 


□ 


sD 


M 


□ 


Education News and Cunent Events 


V 


□ 


sD 


M 


□ 


Educational Trends and Issues 


V 


□ 


sD 


M 


□ 


Education Concepts and Philosophy 


V 


□ 


sD 


M 


□ 


Education Research Methodology 


V 


□ 


sQ 


M 


□ 


Deep review of selected study areas 


V 


□ 


sD 


M 


□ 


Specific Facts on Many Topics 


V 


□ 


sD 


M 


□ 



Regularly Mailed Info, of Interest 


vD 


sD 


mD 


(Juick Referral Service at Low Cost 


vD 


sD 


mD 


Quick Reference Service at Low Cost 


vD 


sD 


mD 


Very Rapid Literature Searches 


vD 


sD 


mD 


Help in forming search Queries 


vD 


sD 


mD 


Rapid ftill-f*-)cument delivery 


vD 


sD 


mD 


Help in interpreting Information 


vD 


sD 


mD 


Help in trying Out New Ideas 


vD 


sD 


mD 


Information Service Agent Visits 


vD 


sD 


mD 


Information Needs Diagnosis Service 


vD 


sD 


mD 


Help in how to use Ed. Info. System 


vD 


sD 


mD 


Annual Review of Education 


vO 


sD 


mD 


To-order studies of Educ. Statistics 


vD 


s n 


mD 



If there are other kinds of irtformation products or services which would be espedaUy useful to you. would you please 



"ibe them? 
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